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THE HANUMANTHAPUR COPPER 
PLATE GRANT OP ANANTA 
VARMA SON OP DEVENDRA 
VARMA 

Sri Sri Sri Lakshmikaeayau Harichandas 
Jagadeb Bajah Bahadur, 

Puratatwavisarad, Vidyavachaspathi, 
Eajah Saheb of Tebkali. 

A certain farmer, in Hanumanthapnr village in 
Cbicacole Taluk, while tilling his lands found a set of 
copper plates. I have secured them from him. The set 
contains three copper plates. The three plates have each 
a hole in the middle of the left side of the plate, through 
which a stout copper ring has been passed. At the joint of 
the two ends, there is a royal seal, the memorable seal of 
the Varman family of the Ganga Dynasty in Kalinga. 
The seal is like a lotus flower with four petals. On the 
top of the seal there is an ox in sitting posture and 
above the ox there is a conch shell. In the seventh 
century Kamarhava and five other princes of Ganga 
Dynasty who extended their sway over Kalinga, had come 
from Gangabadi. The eldest Kamarnava whose family 
assumed the royal dignity of Kalinga and took to themselves- 
the title of Varmap, administered an unrefuted Era daring, 
their reign. In the plate the names of Devendra Varman 
and Ms son Ananta Varman, who belonged to the said eldest 
family, are written. The mode of writing, the language 
and the titles of these kings, are^ ftriking proofs to denote 
that the inscription belongs to the Varman Dynasty. More 
so, as it was written from Kalinganagar, it is quite apparent 
they werh Kalinga kings, and Gbkameswar, at the top 
of Jiiehaadra hill in tie Gan jam District, was their fanily 
God. The unrefated e:ta that dyaastyf 'Whidi ^asin 
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TOgue systematically, was written in the plate as 300 years 
in the conquered country. The plate was written in 
the Sanskrit language but in the Brahmi script. Seven lines 
on the second side of the first plate, seven lines on the 
first side of the second plate, seven lines on the second 
side of the second plate, and eight lines on the first side of 
the third plate, had been inscribed. As there are no 
writings on the first side of the first plate and on the 
second side of the third plate, they serve as covers of the 
plates and so the writings in them are in good order. Chan- 
dicharan village was granted to Vishnu Bhatta, son of Haris- 
chandra Bhatta of Kaundinyasa Qotra. It is difficult to know 
the boundary and limits of the village gifted as they are 
written incorrectly. The plate was written by the minister 
and inscribed by one named Akhyasalinajaya. It is 
believed that as the inscriber was ignorant of the 
language, the whole text of the plate became incorrect. 
In other gifted plates, the exemplary slokas from Vyasa- 
gita are also quoted. 

Description of the plates : The plates are 5i inches 
long and 2i inches broad. The diameter of the ring is 
2‘5 inches. The diameter of the royal seal is "85 inches. 
The three copper plates together with the ring are 26j 
tolas in weight. The copy of the text of the plates is quoted 
here in Devanagari characters for the information of the 
readers. As the language of the plates is incorrect to a 
large.extent, the amended text also is published along with 
the original. 

Tlie original text of the plate 
•Second side of the first plate:— 






THE HANEMANTHAPUE GOPPBE PLATE 

V 31 }^^ ?gr 

H '-^Ri% 5 Rni =^% 3 m 
^ # 3 ft^ =Er^or ^3^35 ^trj 

w r 3^T%^ 

■First side of the second plate: — 

1 f g Icrm 

^ cr?i TRcT !frr*rfar ^fr ^ 3»i?t 

^ ^3: =^w%r 

V ^ci%f 
H « 5 Ff^ 

^ ^ ^%r 3 r 

« ^ <T< 3 i 3 ?!'?^ j?icTn^;r 

Second side of the second plate : — 

1 ’?)^T3'<;3ri^r ^iit 3?^ jj^^r 

^ ^ ^J?fr STRmt:# 

^ ’iFf^^rWjtrr I q;RiT 

't g^3TCT gi5 

S ftr%g 3 TOr 5 r 3%#?^ 

's If 

First side of the third plate :— 

•\ 

V 



f% 55 if|?r 5 IS %?r 
^ 5 R'-T HRfqcq% 

31%^ I 3IT^_^ ?rT^ ef 
'Ji 3#c I irlfi^, 13fTT(^cri^ sjit 3 ^ 
3R?r 5 !h^ 3ifigi%gTi^?l?T Kp 

Hf \f%?STO ^f^TiqiKft- 
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Corrected text 
Second side of the first plate 
1 # 3TIR 5111 

R JTOfSmrer^IPUt- 

\ Jir ^55i?T55 

Y sit f^wife ifp- 

H i^ITUFt wi 

w jrmnftuu r- 

First side of the second plate : — 

1 ^ 5uqR^- 

■R gr UU^ UTITfcr 3UW- 

■ . ^ ^ 5siu%tt gi: =?rf|ci#u ^ 

Y i:# 1^- 

H ^ ^ 5^1^- 

^ ^ f!if*in% g®i UJWtTui: 

« ^ UIl Url^lT URJiftRJ 

Second dde of the second plate : — 

1 UHW UfRT- 

^ 51 5s}t^;j5 gsq S3, «ft 3PP^ ^ 

\ ^ ^ 5^ ficsrr 

Y I Ul5I %- 

‘^ 1^ !3q#U- 

% sit414 XXX 

•'S X' X: ■ ;X ;X ;::;Xv^:- 

Kintsideof the third plate :— 

IX X X X X 4iPf~ 

% ^ 5 i<ii fcq%w 

^ 1^ X X X ^rf^anl^ 

Y 1 sPwwi eTJSTOW ePw 


111 




S£C02n> SIDS OF THE FlBST I^ATI 


Fibst Side of the Second Plate 




Fiest Side of the Thikd Plate 




THE HANOMANTHAPUB OOPPEB PLATE GBABT 6 

^ WqrB55, 

« tt<<W t B fr qt^ qisRT J g f fw qT 

c I I 

Brief translation 

From^prosperoas beautifies by all weather like tbs 
iieavea and victorious Kalinga city by the worship of the 
lotus feet of Ohandraehudamani, Gk)d Gokameswara, 
■situated on the graceful peaks of Mahandragiri, the cause 
of Creation of the whole Universe, movables an3 
immovables, sinless, victorious in many fights, revered 
by aU vassals, adorned with stainless renown, destroyer o£ 
enemy, adorned with very many good qualities, liKe 
■Justice Sevaite, a devotee of parents, -offspring of Ganga 
Dynasty, Maharaja /Sri Devendra Varma’s son, Svi Ananta 
iVarma gifted Ohandieharan the village, on the solmc 
eclipse day, obtained by Vishnu Bhatta, son of 
■Harischandra Bhatta of Kaundinyasa Gotra. At that 
time, the Vijaya Bra that was in vogue in Ganga Dynasty 
was three hundred years. That was written by the 
minister with the approval of the Rajah. It was inscribed 
by Akhyasolinajaya. Vyasagita gives proof to it. 



MA'S‘UDI’S ACCOUNT OP THE 
PESDADIAN KINGS 


By 

THE LATE Ds. SlE JiVANJI JamSHBDW MoM, Et., LL.D., 

I : / 

INTEODUOTION 


The object of this paper is to give an account of 
king Eay6mars and his successors in 
the Pesdadian dynasty of Persia, as 
narrated by Masudi in his ‘Kitab-i Muruj az-2ahab 


Introduction 


va Ma'adin al-Jauhar,’ 

i. e., “ the Book of the Meadows of Gold and the Mines 
of Jewels,” In my references and version, I follow the 
text and the French translation of the work by 0, 
Barbier de M 63 m.ard and Pavet de Courteille (1861-1877). 

It is in the twenty-first chapter of his work that 
Mas'udi’s chap- Masudi first speaks of Zarathustra at 
ter on the kings some length. The chapter is headed: 
ofPersu “An account of the first kings of 

Persia. A resume of their history and of their rule,” 
J J A Mas‘udi speaks, 

in the very beginning of this chapter, about the custom 
of the Persians to preserve their genealogy. 

I first give the full text of Mas‘udi, then my 
translation based on . the French version of Barbier de 
Meynard and Pavet de Courteille. I will also add some 
observations of mine on Mas‘udi’s text. 
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MAS'UDI’S TEXT 

J3VI 0“^! ^ 

lg> U»i 1 a» j Igj 1^1 ^ j^“ JS 

tii-'j l^L._;l Lip- jA AL* j!l Uj, UjU 3 j L.^_Lr j 

'^3 1 0 ^ cj ^ 

4^3 1. ^3 '1^ 

cJ-«.U 1 J.«!» i 4 .j| t :>aj?« 0>-^ V 1 j ^-c. j j d jJj 

0^ di_^ ft. jd! I S 

<>* Jji oV r->' ^ 3 '^ u>. 

jj^. o^i ^j5 *.^-53 J.O J>^ 

^>’ 3 1 <>-; b-’ ^ ui'^ ^ fi-^^ b ^>-> 0 vi_;«r V 

dlL Jc |. j Us u^ ^il — j f tyL_J i U.j^ 

'^>y'3^ 4^K"j dl!A jjc.1 ^SC-* b lylj J* 

tiUo J_» 1 L*5 ^J1 ^ jj^l 

. ft . 

^ Cf \j«-^==>\ 1 jl j 1 fj^Jj 3 dlL i«S 1 4 J 1 1 

ft , ' ' 

ff-b bbj o!3'^-*-5b (*iyb -A-J-b jc l^L_i^ 

w^-al J JI^P.1 ^ AsaJIV! 4»=1«J V ^jAJI 
b i*“4'l b^b^b‘AJl jLiVl j j»-b-l 

^^'-^^JJi 3 * t 5 *'“ b 1 eft ^ 3 * ijr\}^-' ‘-^ 3 A-i AS ^s=> * 
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jfc j ^ a>jy 3 

5^ ' * ' ■ 

.#^ Ju» A — j ^ 

'1 JUto Ol j l-«l§ ,4ll«i--jfc.ll 1*3 ' '®^ jX—»m3 

^ *a^-^ |yi 

LjujiS 4^Ui-^U V 1 Vj dj^! 

(ills. VI V ^/U.i' 0^ ' 

y f ISn 1>-V i ^ tJuX*51 3 

f6^^. ^jV <J! \jjL.^ 

L ji U $ ^^^3 ul^ 1 c^l IjfJ I5 3 iJiiXj*^ jj c-iL« ^1 
SJ\ 1^1 ^-ili dLjl ^ <3 ^3 U^! 4 ^^ 3 

,#J^? U J^ ij ! 3 (iL»ukj j <iL ^«-5 1 1> liJ ^ U J 1 

jl^I «-u^=>U> j 4 JI ajCd U j^l^li 

U> 4^ 05^1 4tlLJl_J Jl 

^ ^ ^ " 'll 

^ 4-.lj Jc <j* Jjl 0^ <i* 

a*;ji I \_j l» V\ V (*»^ ! 0^ i f ^ 

«..A. „. J . ,Ji (J 4»J I w*P j5 _5 4**! ^ o J^ss^ ^ :Aji Uj Ji.^! 
iJjfljil 1 4i 1 - ^ * ^ 3 **^ 3 L**!* 2 > l.«** 4j^*li 4i„,(«wi*j 3 

I ybaJ 1 3 ii *4*5''!* \jtui <j*y ^ \ c? ^ 

1 ^ 4 ^ 1 I 3 *5rS= gU^ iJ U iJwl 1 1 j5^ 33 J j^Swil 1 _ *_J ^ 

^llJl SjwJl (Ji ^ 


. ; ,MA8%Bfs AOOovm/"OW: TBM. 

4l^»W 4«^lj 4l« 1 j 

llS'il 

. 4^1 ^ Ja^ 0 Ujl l UjllS" (3 ^ 

•4jfc.4^l I lid .UisaJ 1' tAlft. , li j» \ 4^j.j^'^.^'^ 

I ^ > JaJ I <J 1 LoJ j|xLia-J l.^t x >v. fl a 

1 a < 3 ^ iS^y .C*LaC>Vl * jiaC> 

4^^ tS ^ ^ Ojf^ fUkJl * J » 4" ^ 

•4*1 U 3 L,-|,^U* U fi.id4iS iiilSJl fi-LlflC- VV ^j^ d.*^s=5jl 

^ Jai^ 4»Uii» _* O' i lf5>*]>L» 

4jJ 1 c? fcXAJL) I O* J®r 3 juiJ 1 iau«3 13 1 j ^ 
ctLIi ^^3 3 t^Lwflujl ^i* 4 *>»- 

. 431 4dU3 (^>\ \i\:^ dl5i Q^\^\ ^ l^i\0ji)l \ 4^3^51 3 4^i3«;l'l 
i^J wX-sv*» 4 '^ 1 ^^ 4Si>UJl aSjUa 

^ iS 0^ ^ 4o5ci“l flj." <iUS 

I LXjte ^3**d ^^**-4" 1 3 ^3**^'*'^ ^ 0^ ^ lui.n.r'^irtr'l 1 3 ^ 3 *^ ^ iO* *— A i.i^ lfl t i l 

, 4^3 .oU-i^i, ; l#a LJS^ ^3 -UL^I' >4^3' 3 ' ' 1 ^ Ia*^ j» lJ lii3i 

•4*-^-^l 3 4ii?LlSl jS^ awL«ft fc-iJjJl 

■: :-i£f«l|,jpS 4 p^' 43**1«^ ii 1^ 1*'**3 I 1 3 4L*i*i^| 3 

j\ 1 ^ ^ 3 I? tA-Jj Jftp 3 I O* 3 *^ ^ J f 0^ 

., 4)3 3 4l«tf uiJl Ol^ *> 3 **^ iS^J O'* 
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A-i 1 (3 (S* J <dU j C)S^' 

Ail j J-Jl 

^ l.«J 4 j It* \c^ ‘3 ' 

C^" 3 {JTJ^ ^sswlsaha® 1 ^j’*^ w- * 1^ 3 ^ 3 ^3*'’***^^ 

gI|,Jll!»3i 0'<J.«,j dil^a ^ idlJiS ^ J 4^Ltt ■ 

i{3^3 I 43“^ 0» 43* ijt 

^ cj-^l 3 4a4-m ^-^*^>3 1 4.Sv!^i^ CJ^3 lX-v-^ J i Jj-^^ 

/.«- p , 

f 1 ^1 ^xSCJ 4.5 1 ^ ^3 ^3*® ciLli 

. . . * . ,. «!•. ■■ . . 

0 ’A»i cliLo ^ ^4^11 1 <ii^l!iX iS^J 3 

j j Jj^i 0^3 oi ^ [ j \ 4>; ^ 

<i.>a.»2>! 4J J& (J*?"-^ 4^1* .(j^ 

Jla i3*n ^ vl-uJ 1 3 jkA ^3 1 i lI'*'*'® 0^ ^^3 

^i6» ^^=?1^S3 1 o\ A \ 1 <I-^A (J »L.^1 : ' 3 

ij^ ^^33jrt ci olj:ilJi j Cj\:>j\ J\ 3 

aLaJ l^.^Sl«aijl3 4la£li J 1*^? 1 3 l^Tisl^^ L^jsjaS j 

3 U ^9 3 jlc^Vi ^Ijuja! ^<0 Vl (j^ ci 03^i 

l^^isiXP'3 * ^ 331 t^ 3 33*^ ^ 3 li5>Lii**»i.} I 3 -iis.> 1*4 mJ I 

di-Ik) 3 ^jLa-C V I j'-A» iAaJ 1 l-^S^«9 1 ^®3 ^J^***^ ^ (*3 5jel M ii 

, / ■ ■. ^ tiJ 

c^l-L:>l9 j^y ^3 J I^OaP" V i, i4p" * j C- 4ffl«a» 3 i^ 

(3^ ^ <-3?"^) C)\ s-i^Vl 4J c-iflt-a51 (^3(3 ^Jj 3 b 
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Of 1^1 ^ 

I '5 . ^ w J' ^ 0^ 4-aUiJ”’l ' 

w.. iS^ \j^ ^ 

Cf<L»i.iO ^ ',4ii«.XJ O' jrUi?* ■ ^ 1^1 1, j . : 

J3 «S-3 t/ jjj^^ oi «>• 

jS^ cil!4l5" c-->U-^l \ iX-ft ^ ^’** ^j 

I '«A*Jb IS^ ^ J^‘^ 43^^ c)! 3^^ 

^.^AS J ^ 3 4^ J ^ ^ ^ ^3^^- 

^^»-X-3 ^ 4.^«<.^ww A^l...^ w^*<i»# 4«<'i».ljb ^ 1 j^ 1 C><A.A«o ^ 

O^ Icl^l J^jV! ^ \ 4 «^— j i> Lo.jfc.^ 

»»Ajfe» cilji;** j^s j^> ^J 1 ^ ^ \ J 4«JoVl 3 ^il^isal 

,il3 ' J £l,,L^ U-l I Jj|.V .4fl;» IXw^' : ^ ^'J^' 

3 £l 1 >E-S^ \ \ ^A ^^9 O *>3 1 

■' ■■.i^AiM.I./Jf'.j^™*^!,, i^«S»3 3“^ ^ 3 
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(jI«U Ail ^ J 

‘T’ ^ 

All J 4 a jPwJLS ! lAdj^jS^k J: f s-^' 

jUi 1 s I . 4jr ^ ^ k ^ 0*^ 

l^^U* ^^9 jjts-jJlj J?l^l 0 ;AA«jil>' 

^15V1 dLl* ^ ;il^j ! ^ f* 

Lo j^.i.mJ!** 4^^ 0 Jujftt «m»>'Wa1 JIJ^ jX-JI**"!^ 

^ j* 3 4/^-^t o*" ^ 

^ \s>%J^ 1 A-fcf JmJI jjJ (XJ 1 ^ ^*^1 1 Ju-fc 4^3 Jf^ ^ 0^ *,J^3 

* ■ ,9* 

1 iXJ;^ 0 L-a ^ ^ \xf^ a] 1 X— 

JU» jJliVl ©xjb ^0 4j ^ 1^1 ^3 l«i»-*' j^-^V 1 I tX>3 1} 
ieL J6 Jlj*51 J»j'» oljiJl jl^! Jc J>1» 

4i^l.AAll ViK^lstfii A^\ ^ ,j^ 3 ^3,,</*^^ 4mi*#<a1| 

^ i3l*5i> i^:«A Aa 1 0«JU^ 0^3 AA-w^J^ 1 

^ aUI ^ 0133 ! ^ (^3l*<i!uUi »Jiia^ 

40MlatC> Jk I 1^3 aJ 4a^<i1| 0 X 0 ^ ^^^J|4I* tw-iVl 1«3| 3 

u* 1 0\M -J fA>A 

i> o*j^' J d'a/'^^o'^' i V: o' J' 

Q ^Ji Uj Aj jpSS 1 



v: V ' OF THE ■ FBmMAH' 'IINGS :M ': 

J jlS*"!; J cilli (JSI , 

dUi"..^ Jli jS-i iJLiJLJi 

'"^^i ^ cf ^ ^ ^ O'** : 


^«P jfeS^ciM ' 

4i»4hS i 

I^P^, Jm4*^\ , 3 ^^4«ij2> ^ 


fS !■ ' 3 f 

, fl^^.l ' J.*:^. . ., ^ jJaJ,:j' 

oyS^ Lxi-«-:> j 


1^ \ i* 0^ 3 0t,3^ o ^jf** ^"A-il ^ ■ 

i Sl»xj> 0® ® 32>1 4 I-IJ j 3^3 

3 ^ <3 ‘■^^*3 4 J 1*3 ciLi^j. - 

1 3 p^sVl ^ ‘ijk 4dlil»l AaAxS^ l-J il -^1 jjAftk 

j..^_jJ\ i j-t— <JlA-ir» V* V-A; i:^_j-Ul 5.«i*sr^ 

(^J^djjji o!/J Oi J^y* ‘**i S'* 

^ ^ U 4sl:^! ^ 4_^«»5 Lx-vJ 1 1> ^ w,***.9» 1^* ■ 

,^1 J.O 3 Jj^i d^ j ^ ui^ J 

(•^L^l Oy u*. C^y- ^ dj*^ cJJ u*“>" d^ 

1 / j » U 1 ^ VJ ^ d^i ‘ 

f U-I^s» ^ *-aL \jJ 3 ^ J* ^ i 
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4] c^i j i ^ 3 cJXo 3 

(3 (3^ U-^?l ' 3 3 

u*. ‘r ^^— f 
33^ y ^3-^ ot ^^***3 y L-jL*^ y ^jji Cf, 
i]^.:Ji uj\)^\J j 3 ja i ^[^==> 3 a*. 

^jUSl (3 OUJkAtfjLSl 3 Lj\si%^\ kli Jak* di! jd® 

y\jJ 1 u jj.c. 4^_1 a O^j t/S> (»«v-^ 

^3 3 4 jLw iikjojl ^l«dl ^ J'**'^ 3 c5* ^ 

^ * y , 3 J 4ixlp 4^1 a 4X-.*<a ^ 

Oi ■>'^y o‘ <y. t? i. ^ • y . 

^ Oj^l^sss) iX»i 4 ils*B*tf>! JlS 3 di.il 1 

y y^ ^ O"^ 0 3 ^,3 j^- 3 3 u..>L*.wl ^ Aij>- u 

3 a* 0'"C ^3^ (> 

^c>“ ^^^1 1 Ia^ssiis^?! 1 ^3 ^33****^ 33^ 3"** 4 -Ji^ I (3 k*c« ^34 ^*“^3 

,^ 3 ^ 3*3 ^ ^ 4 Xi««.*^ 3k) 1 ^ ^3^ ^ ^3 ^ ^-**.‘-<.«, 5 sL,-,.wl 1 ti»rtjk« 5 vi 

,,:^_Jm *3 ^ . imJi,tA\ 3 ^'|^^■ ^ '* ' <■■^'^^^«*^' ^ ' 3’**'*^ 4 -(,® ■ 3 ^.^tA^Sfell,'' 

3 *■« ^ 0“'^? y 0 ^3 <v) ^^3 

^ u 5 ^ ! d»fe 3 U^ L:> 1 3 (J.3Vt jr 3^5 i u-*.f dU i jftP3 

■ 3 *)^^*** I 3'j^ * j A^vitJ tA «3 1^' t 4 x>.Ia» 
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Various views ab- 
out Kaydrj\ars 


TEANSLATION 

“The Persians, who are divided in various creeds, 
driven away from the country of their 
The _ Persiaas qj. scattered in their native land, 

hut much inclmed to the preservation 
of their genealogy, which they carry on from genera- 
tion to generation and from father to son, report that 
their first king was Kaydmars. 

“ Some believe that KaySmars is the eldest son 
of Adam. Others, who form a min- 
out EayOmarg ority, consider him to be the father 
of mankind and the beginner, i.e., the 
ancestor, of all the races. Others, after all, identify him 
with Omaim, > > son of Lawed, ^ 3 ^, or Liwez, ^ 3 ^, son 
of Aram, pb son of S4m, fb- , son of N6h ^ 3 '- In I'eaHty 
Omaim was the first of the children of N6h, who 
established himself in Persia, the country where 
Kaydmars resided. The Persians reject the deluge 
of N6h (Noah). They maintain that the people, who 
lived between Adam and Noah, spoke the Syriac language 
and that they did not obey any king although they dwelt 
in the same country. God knows the truth. Kaydmars 
was thus only the first and the most powerful of his 
contemporaries. 

“This was the motive which made the very 
The motive of ®3,rly Persians resolve to choose a king 
. appointiug Kayo- and to have a chief. They recognized 
mars as king revolt, envy, tyranny and hatred 

were inborn in man and that fear alone could lead them to 
be good. Examining attentively the creation, the laws 
which regulated the human body, and man as a sensible 
and intelligent being, they saw, in the body so constituted, 
an equippage of understanding, destined to carry to a 
particular faculty the seat of which was in the heart, the 


The motiv'e of 
. appoiufciug Kayo- 
mars as king 
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notions wMoh it received and carried and set off 
again in spite of their diversity. It was to this faculty 
that the body should salute. If it perished, all the rest 
would perish with it, and the force and harmony of 
the organism would be destroyed* They understood 
that if the -world in miniature, that is to say, the 
terrestrial and mortal body, should salute this superior 
faculty, society could, in the same way, exist only under 
the shield of a king who guided it and imposed upon it 
the respect for justice and obedience to the laws dictated 
by reason. 

They then went to find out Kajmmars, son of 
L^wecl, and placed before him the necessity for them 
to have a just king and said to him ; " You are the 
greatest and the noblest amongst us; you are the last 
offspring of our common father and you have no equal 
in this centur^^ Take the direction of our a&airs in your 
hands and be our chief ; we promise in return respect 
and obedience to you and absolute submission to your 
orders.^ Kaydmars, acceding to their request, made them 
swear with the most solemn oath that they would obey 
him and renounce every attempt at revolt. After having 
placed the crown oyer his head, and it was he who 
introduced this usage among men, he addressed to them 
the following discourse : ‘ The duration of good fortune 
depends upon the thankfulness which it inspires. Let 
us glorify Grod, thank Him for His favours and pray, 
that He may increase these favours. Let us implore 
His aid in the way which He has laid down. May 
His holy will accord to us the intelligence which makes 
order and harmony the law in the world. Have confidence 
in our justice, observe the laws of equity and we will 
lead you towards the glorious aim which you aspire ^ 
to reach. May God have mercy on me and you !, ^ 
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‘‘ Kayoniars constantly associated with Ms authority 
the purest virtue, and his justice assured 
AlystetioTissigm^^ happiness of his subject 

' during' his reign. The Persians attach 
a mysterious significance to the custom 
of putting on the crown, which we pass over here in 
silence, because we have spoken of it in our Historical 
Annals and in our middle^ History. 

‘'They say that Kaydmars was the first to prescribe 
^ - silence during the meals. He said that 

afuieais^ nature thus receives the share which 

is due to it ; the body profits by the 
nourishment which it receives. The vital spirits then re- 
cover calm, every limb is apt to contribute, by the absorp- 
tion of the alimentary juices, to the well-being and 
health of the bodj"; the liver and all the organs of the 
digestive apparatus receive their nourishment, and all 
the functions of life become regular. On the contrary, if 
man is distracted by some preoccupation when he eats, 
the digestion is disturbed, the nourishment is distributed 
unequally and there results from it a mingling and a 
trouble very prejudicial to the vital humours and to health. 
In the long run this disorder must lead to a disruption 
between the thinking and reasoning faculty and 
the human body ; the thought abandons the body 
and it becomes incapable of conducting itself with dis- 
cernment. Besides this, the Persians have, on the rela- 
tions which unite the soul to the body, some mysterious 
theories which cannot find place in this book. We have 
described them elsewhere in our work entitled ' The 
Secret of Life and in our book of ‘ Degrees,^ wiljJi 
by distinguishing the speaking soul from the soul which 

1. Perhaps what is meant is geueral history or history 

of the middle ages. 
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is irritable, sensitive, of intense longings, etc. We have, in 
short, cited the opinions of all the philosophex's, ancient 
or modern, as to this question. 

“ People difier as regards the duration of Kay6mars’s 
life. Some believe that he lived a 
Kayfluiars^'life thousand years; others say less. The 
Magi have long legends relating to this 
hing, whom they consider to be the father of mankind. 
They say that he germinated, he and his wife, in 

the form of a plant named riyas, and that they 

were named /S4bah, *1^, and Mansabah, They 

give, on this subject, other accounts which one would 
blush to repeat; for example, the recital of his fight with 
the devil, etc. Kaydmars lived in the city of Istakhr in 
Pars and ruled for forty years or a little less. 

“Kay6mars’s successor was Aushanj, gV’jl > 

Kaydmars’s (HSsang), son of Farval, Jl J J* , (FravaJc), 
successors, Hos- son of Siyamak, son of Yarnig, 

jy y, . sou of KaySmars. Aushanj 
resided in India and ruled for forty years or a 
shorter period. Opinions are divided as regards this king. 
Some say that he was the brother of Kay6mars, 
son of Adam, and others take him to be the son of 
Kay6mars. 

“ He Afishanj handed over the crown to Tahmurath, 
Tahmurath and son of Nubajahan, 

Btdasf m his (Vivangahto), son of Arfakhsad, 

son of Aushanj. Tahmurath lived in 
Sabur, jy.l-* In his reign, there appeared Budasf, 

founder of the Sabean religion I ). He an- 
nounced that the source of all nobility, the absolute good, 


1 . Another MS. has Bivarasf, vJ- 1 ^ 
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and the principle of life -were in the heavens, and that the 
stars, whilst rising or disappearing, regulated the destinies 
‘Of the worH. The coming of a star out of its orb, its 
motion in space, its junction or separation from the stars at 
a point of the general orbit, determined, according to 
Budasf, all the events of this world, the duration of life, 
ihe composition or dispersion of primordial elements, the 
perfection of exterior forms, the appearance or absorption 
of the seas. In short, it was in the planets and their orbs 
that he placed the supreme motive power. By these 
doctrines and even others which we omit in order to avoid 
length of description, he beguiled a large number of 
weak minds. Budasf is considered the author of 
Babseanism, professed by the Harranians and the Kimerians 

However, the Kimerians founded in 
Sabseanism a sect which diftered from that of the Harra- 
nians. They lived between Wasit and Basrah in 

Ir§,k, not far from fish-ponds and swamps. 

After having ruled for thirty years Tahmurath died 

and was succeeded by his brother Jam, 
Jam«id j*?-, who resided in Bars. A tradition 

assigns the deluge, to this period. 

According to another very reliable tradition, it was 

-Jam who instituted the Niruz, 3^^, (N5ruz) and its 
ceremonies on which we shall have occasion to revert. 
Such is the opinion of Abu Obeidah Mamer, son of 
Al-Motanni, who relies on the evidence 

•of Omar-Kasra, a person who owes his surname 

of Omar-Kasra to his knowledge of Persia and of its 
kings. Jam died after a reign of six or seven hundred 
'years and six months. He invented various arts, built 
■numerous monuments, discovered novel processes and 
<wished to be adored as a god. 
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“ Jam was succeeded by Bivarasp, son of Arwad- 
aspb 

Bivarasp q£ Habas, son of Tab, son of 

Farwal, son of Siyamak, son of Bars, 
son of Kaydmarfcb. He is also named Dabak, a name 
wbiob bas been completely mo^ed and wbxcb many 

Arabs pronounce Ad-Dabbak.«^L»,;Jl. Others name bm 

Bobrasf, wbiob is an error. His correct name 

is Bivarasp, as we have adopted it. Tbe bisto- 

rians agree in saying that Jam was killed at bis command. 
Tbe origm of Bivarasp is difierently explamed. borne 
believe that be was of Persian race, others say that be was 
of tbe Arab race. This latter opinion is accepted by tbe 
Persians. They say that Bivarasp was a magician who 
made himself master of tbe seven regions, that be ruled for 
a thousand years and desolated tbe earth by bis tyranny 
and cruel acts. Tbe legends of Persia give long details of 
this king and report that be is fastened by non chains 
on tbe mountam of Donbavand, between Bay 

and Tabaristan. Bivarasp is also mentioned by certain 
Arab poets, ancient and modern, among others by Abu 
Nawas, yl, who, as the freedman of Sa'ad a,l-‘Asirab, 

S jjiJi Jk.-, tbe Yamanite, boasts that Dabhak was a. 
native of Yaman. Here is tbe passage:- One of us was 
Ad-Babbak whom tbe camels and tbe wild beasts served 
in the midst of their pastures.’ 

“ Afaridun, son of Ankiyad, ■’^1, son of Jam,. 

king of tbe seven regions, succeeded 
Faridftn Bivarasp. It was Afaridun who seized 

Bivarasp and enchained him on the 
mount Donbavand as we wiU just state. According to tbe 
1. The editor of the text give as a variant ot 
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opinion of tlie Persians or of those who have studied their 
history like Omar-Kasra and other authors, Afaridun 
instituted a feast to celebrate the anniversary of Pahhak^s 
captivity. It is named MehrajAn, as we will say later on, 
whilst citing different traditions on this subject. The 
capital of Afaridun was Babel, The country 

which bears this name owes it to the village of Babel 

situated on one of the canals of the Euphrates, 

(Farat), an hour’s march from the village named the 
Bridge of Babel, Jttk and from the Fahr-en-Ners, 
where they manufacture the clothes called Farsiyeh, 

In the same village are found the wells of the prophet 

Daniel, . which the Christians and the Jews come to 
visit on certain annual feasts. The traveller notices in the 
neighbourhood some heaps of ruins and some debris of 
buildings in the form of mounds. Many persons believe 
that under these ruins are hidden the two angels 
Harut and Marut, mentioned in the Koran, according to 
the explanation which the divine boob gives of the name 
of Babel. Afaridun ruled for five hundred years and the 
period of his reign has been exaggerated or reduced by 
authors. He apportioned his dominions among his three 
sons. A poet of Persian descent, who lived after the 
preaching of Islam, whilst speaking of the three sons of 
'.Afaridun, says: V' 

We have, in our age, divided our kingdom just as 
meat is divided on the stall. 

We have ceded the country of Puin, and Syria# 
upto the West to the valiant Salm. 

’To Tuh, we have, given the Turks who ;obey 
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<l^UJj we have conquered the kingdom of 
Persia, vT A and we have loaded him with our 
favours^ 

“ The preceding facts have raised some disoiissions. 
People believe, for example, that the coniitry of Babel 

was given to Ira j, son of Afaridhn, but having 

been killed by one of his brothers, during the 
life-time of Afaridun, Iraj could not reign and must 
not be counted in the list of kings. We will relate, later 
on, the circumstances which prove that this country 
belonged to Iraj, and we will explain how usage having 
replaced the letter itm, by a mn, people pro-*^ 
nounced Iran-sahr, ; the word «ahr, signi* 

fies kingdom, 

“Afaridun was succeeded by Manusahr, son 

of Iran, son of Afaridun, or, acoording 
Man^^ahr to a variant which we have explained 
elsewhere, son of Iraj, son of Afaridun. 
He reigned at Babel for twenty years and was a contem- 
porary of Moses, son of AmrAn, 0*^, and of. 

Yu^?‘a, (Joshua), son of Nun, Oy. As to the battles 

which lie had to wage with his two uncles, Tuh and 
Salm, the murderers of his father (frere ?), our preceding 
works may be consulted. 

“ The successor of Manusahr was Sahm, son of 

Aban, oM, son of AnkiyAd, son of 
Sahm . 

JNuzar {J son of Manu^ahr. Sahm 

ruled at Babel for sixty years or more. We have men- 
tioned, in our historical Annals, the long wars, the lifer 
and the rule of this king. 
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“The tlirone was then occupied by FarAsiyab, , 

„ ,, son of BAsir, jfr'V,son of Bay Arsaiiy 

Farfei^ab ■ ■ ■ . ^ 

O^ji (Sh, son of Ynrak, , son of 

Saiiyasp, son of Basasp, son of Nuh, son 

of Dumrinj son of Thh, son of Afaridhn. 

Farasiyab was bom in the country of the Turks 
which led to the mistaken statement on the part of a 
writer, author of chronicles and of other works, that he 
was of Turkish descent. Farasiyab ruled the provinces 
which he had conquered for twelve years, and there they 
claimed that he lived for four hundred years. 

“ In the twelfth year of his reign, he was attacked 


2 ^^ by Zu, i3, son of Behasf, son of 

Kamjauhar, son of Harasf, 

son of Eaydanj, son of Eo‘a, son of 

Basil, , son of Nuzar, son of king Manusahr, 

After a desperate fight, Zu faced his rival, killed 
his partisans and remedied the devastations caused by 
Farasiyab. 

“ The account of these and other events concerning 
the expeditions and reciprocal invasions 
book^^"^on^^^the of the Persians and the Turks, the 
various episodes death of SiyAvakh^?, and the story of 
of those times Enstam, son of Dastanb are described 

in detail in the book entitled Scikuarhn , 

translated from the ancient dialect of Persia 
ie., Pahlavij into Arabic by Ibn al-Moqafta*. In the same 
work is found the story of Asfandiyar, son of Bostasf 


1. This was auother name of 5(241 
% The editors are doubtful as regards this oame. 
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(Gu.stasp), son of Bolirasf (Lolirasp), who was killed by 
Eustani, the combat in which Exislain perishes at the 
hand of Bahman, son of Asfancliy^r, and some other 
marvellous episodes of the primitive history of Persia. 
The Persians attach great value to this book, on account 
of the information which it furnishes as to the history of 
their kings and the morals of their ancestors/^ 

III 

MY OBSERVATIONS 

I now give my observations and notes on Mas‘udi’s 

text. 

Mas udi speaks, at the very outset of his account 
of the Persians, that they were desirous to trace their 
genealogy, not only the Persians of Persia, but also those 
who had left the country. It is possible that, in his 
wanderings, Mas‘udi might have come into contact with 
the Zoroastrians of India and learnt from them that they, 
especially the priestly class, traced their descent from the 
past forefathers of several generations. As examples of 
this custom of the priests irreserving their genealogies, I 
may mention the pedigree given by the scribes of two 
MSS. written in India. 

1) In the MS. of the Persian ‘Bahman-nama^ copied 
by Eana Jesang,^ the scribe traces his ancestral descent 
as follows Herbad Eana, son of Herbad Jesang, 
son of Herbad Dada from the family stock of Mobad 
Hormazdyar, (son of) Herbad Eamyar, in the city of 
Naosari, in the time of Mahmud /Sah Sultan bin Latif 
Khan, the nephew of Bahadur Skh Sultan...” 

1, See iDy ‘ Parsis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Kana® 
(‘Journal of the B, B. Royal Asiatic Society’, VoL XXI, pp. 239-240^ 
and the separate print, pp. 170-171.) 
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2) In the Pahlavi ‘Arda Viraf ^ of Dastur 
Hoshangji a,.iid Dr. Hang, (1872), p. 266, the scribe, 
Pe^ydtan Enm, traces his descent from his eighth 
ancestor Hormazdyar Eamyar as follows “.-written 
by me, ' the servant of the religion, the herbad^s 
son, the teacher Pesyotan, son of Ham, son of 
Ktoidin, son of ^ahriyar, [son o/*Neryosang, son of /Sah- 
mart, son of 6'ahriyar,]^ .sm nf BahrUm, .sw o/* the mdbad 
HdrmazdyAr, son of the herbad EAmyar ; and from the 
handwriting of the herbad Eustam, son of Mihrban.” 

The colophons of old Parsi MSS. supply many 
historical materials, both as regards individuals as w^ell as 
the whole community.* 

Mas‘hdi presents to ns various views about 

Kayomars. Some held him to be the 

Kay6mars : was very first man, the father of mankind, and 

he the very trst others considered him to be descended 
man or the first 

king of Persia ? from N5h. Mas'udi’s own view is this 
that Kayomars was only^ the first and 
the most powerful of his contemporaries.’' I think this 
to be the correct view according to the Parsi books. 
The vie-w as summed up by me, in 1892, from Parsi books 


1. These three names, omitted by mistake in the translation^ are 
inserted from the Pahlavi text on p. 246. — Editor. 

2. It was owing to the importance of the colophons of old AfSS. 
that the Trustees of the Farsi Punchayet of Bombay had, at my h amble 
suggestion, kindly engaged Ervad NTosherwan Barjorji I)esai to 
collect the colophons of MSS. in some of the Farsi libraries of 
India, and Dr. Jamshed Manekji XJnwala those of the MSS. in the 
libraries of Europe. Similarly, the K. K. Cama Oriental Institute, kindly 
accepting my suggestion, had directed an inspection of the MSS. of 
gome private Farsi lirbaties of Gujarat, engaging Ervad Jainshed C. 
ifatrak for the work. 
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is as follows^ :■• 

= 13, C«, tVH. 5l 

<H^i yiiKl 5 

RmiH&i i^wi «c-ii aai^i 'tw 

Srt^l ^......ww^cllHi ayi^loHl Ml^ ^HOU ®Hl ^ 

^ll4ctl^- H.01 5i HU^U&*n«l3 S .^Idl-.HI 

m ^ »h:i a:i ‘k^)il hi^h =^_i»ah' =^i4i^ “ 

514^1” m a -H^aci^iii €11 

4§ S." 

Whilst speaking of the reign of Jamsid, Mas'udi 
says that a tradition places the Deluge 

PeSa^ bto inhis time (Une tradition place le deluge 

in the Delnge of cette 4poque). I think that the Parst 
hooks do not speak of the Deluge and 
Mas'udi is right when he says, at the very commencement 

“runTof t^ " 

reject the Deluge of Nhh (Noah) ( 

I know that even someParsi scholars see, m the account 
of Jamsid (Yima KhshaSta) in the sec^d chapter o 
the Vandidad, a reference to the great Deluge ; but i 
do not think so. I had the pleasure of reading a paper on 
king Jamsid, before the eighth Oriental Conference at 
Stockholm in 1889, and I had submitted that view, at the 
time. I have treated the question at some length m my 
prize-essay on Jamsid written in 1882, and tried to 
that the account of the second chapter of the Vandidad 
does not refer to any protection against a deluge but 
against a rigid winter.^ 


1. In my ‘Gujarati Dictionary of A.?estan Proper Names , p. /4* 

2. See my Gujarati essay : ‘ Jamsid, Horn and Fire’, p. 42 et seq. 
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Masudi attributes to Kaydmars tbe introduction of 
, the custom of bolding silence at meals, 

reace to the Farsi The custom was pretty generalls" fol* 

eastom of holding lowed by tbe Parsis of India till about 

alienee at .meals 

fifty years ago It is followed, even now^ 
by tbe Parsi priests who officiate in tbe inner circle of 
tbe liturgy. This custom is spoken of as that of “ bolding. 
baj at meals If they bave to speak unavoidably whilst 
taking tbeir meals, they mutter with compressed lips, for 
wbicb tbe Gujarati expression is; baj ma ioltoun^ to 
mutter whilst bolding grace.’^ For further particulars 
on tbe subject of bolding tbe baj, wbicb is a kind of reci- 
tation of ‘grace ’ before meals, I refer my readers to tbe 
subject treated in my ‘ Eeiigious Ceremonies and Customs 
of tbe Parsis/ ( pp. 354-57(5). Tbe scientific reason for 
bolding silence whilst eating as given by some medical 
men is almost tbe same as tbat advanced by Mas‘udi, that 
tbe circulation of blood at tbe time of meals must all 
be directed to the process of digestion and must not be 
detracted, by thinking, to tbe brain. 

Tabari also refers to this custom and says tbat it 
originated with a famine in Persia in tbe time of 
Tahmuras. 

Mas udi thus explains tbe birth of Kaydmars : — “ They 
say tbat be germinated, be and bis 

Kaydmar^'^ls thi wife, in the form of 'a plant named 

first man r%ds.” This view is expressed in the 

Bundahisn, Oh, XV, ^ according to 

1, See my Gujarati trauslatiou of the Buiidabii>‘a^ p, 59 ; see also 
my paper * The Germ of the Evolution Theory in old Iranian 
literature % read before the Anthropological Section of the tenth 
Indian Science Congress held at Lucknow in January 1923. (‘Journal 
of the Anthropological Society of Bombay% Yob XII, No. 3, pp. IDOS- 
1014 ; my ‘ Anthropological Papers/ Part lY, pp, 30-42.) 
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wMoli, “ G-aySmart emitted the seed on passing away ; 
they filtered the seed by means of the light of the sun; 
lTery6sang guarded two parts of the seed and Spendarmat 
accepted one part, and for forty years it remained within 
the earth. On the completion of forty years, Masi and 
Masyani grew up from the earth.” 

The Sabah, and Musabah referred to by Mas'hd!, 
are Masi and Masyani, as pointed out by the French 


: translators. 

In his account of the progeny of Kaydmars, Mas‘udt 
The aeoonnt. of there were “other accounts 

which -which one would blush to repeat." I 
blusbe-s what he had in his mind is the 

account in the Pahlavi Bnndahisn, where 
we read “ For spoke he, Masi to Masyani : ‘ "Wien I see 
thy shame my desires arise.’ Then Masyani spoke thus : 
‘Brother Masya! when I see thy great desire I am 
agitated’. Afterwards, it became their mutual wish that 
the satisfaction of their desires should be accomplished, 
and they reflected thus : ‘Our duty even for those fifty 
years was this.’ ” 

This is what some scientists would say, even now, 
from the scientific standpoint as regards the first rise 
and growth of mankind out of the animal creation. 

Mas‘udJ gives various views as regards the origin of 
KaySmars but, in the end, seems to take 
^ The successors of him as the first historical or demi-his- 
pedigree toncal Or pre-historical king of Persia 

and then traces the descent of his 
'•successors. I give here a genealogical table of hm 
descendants in the Pesdadian dynasty as prepared from 
the various statements of Mas udt* : — 

1. See B. de Meynard's ‘Ma^oudi’, Vol .If, pp. HO, 111 , 113. 


Kay6mars 
Ma8*lid! 
to repeat 
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Adam 

I 

Kaydmars 

■ ' ..I"""" ^ ^ ~~r - ' 

(Yamiq),' Bp 

Siyamak^ 

1 

Farwal 


Aushai# 

I 

Arfkalisfad 

■■'■"■■■"■■■.'I'" ■' 

Niibajakan^ 


Taknmratli J am 

Anikyad^ 

I 

Afaridnn 


Tab 
i ^ 

Habas 

.1 

Eidwan 

1 

Arwadasp*^ 

I 

Bivarasp 


1. Some say Jthat Ailyhanj (Hosang) was Kaydmars^ brother ;■ 
according to others, he was bis son# 

2. One MS. spells the name Yujahan (oWyt)* i^oth these 
forms seem to be corrupted from the Avestan name Vivanhana 

3. In one place, Mas'fidi speaks of Sijdmak as being the son of 
Yarnlq (p. 110), in another as the sou of Bars (p* 113). It seems that 
both *Yarniq^ and ‘Bars^ are derived from the same form. ‘Yarnlq^, if 
written with a change of points may be read *Barniq% and if transcribed 
in Fahlavi it can be read ‘Barits’, 

4. In the Sah-nama the name is ‘Mard&s*, corrupted from 
^Arwadaspl 

5. ' Corrupted, from the Avesta ‘Athwya,* *Abt!n* In the Mh«' 
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1 

Salm 


Tub (Tur) 


Dursirin^ 


1 

Mh 


Easasp 

1 

1 . 

Ankiy^d 

1 

1 

StoyAsp 

1 

Aban 

\ 

1 

Yurak 

1 

1 

Sabm 

1 

Ray Arsan 


Basir^ 

i 


i 

Barasiyab 



Iran (Iraj) 
1 ^ 

Manusahr 

1 

Nuzar 


Bftsir 

1 

Ro‘a 

1 

R&ydanj 

I 

Harasf 

I 

Kamjauliar 

I 

Behasf 


Bliclasf in the 
rei^rn of Tahinu- 
rath 


Z6 

According to Masndi, Budasf, tlie founder of the 
Sabean sect, appeared in the reign of 
Tahmuratb. He believed in the science 
of astrology, according to ■which the 
stars influenced the destiny of men. As 
noted by the editors of Mas‘udi’s text, one of the MSS. 
has the reading Bivarasp insted of Budasf. But as we 
know that Bivarasp flourished after the reign of Jam, 
Budasf must be a person other than Bivarasp. The only 
person represented by other writers as appearing in the 
time of Tahmura'th was Ahriman in the form of a 


charger. 

Mas‘udi makes the following statements as regards 
Bivarasp : 


1 Corrupted from the Pahlati DurAsarfiD. 

2. The name of Afr&siy&Vs father is ‘Pasang’ according to the 
iSaii-nSma, which when written in Pahlavi characters, can with a little 
change be read *B§,sir’. 
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Birarasp (a) He was called Daliak ky the 

Arabs. This name is traceable from the 
Avestan Azi-Dahaka. 

(6) Jam was killed at his instigation. According to 
the Avestan Zamyad Yast, 46, Jam was killed by his 

brother Spityur It seems that 

Bivarasp had made Spityur his tool to kill Jam. 

(c) The Persians derive his origin from a Persian 
ancestor, whilst the Arabs trace his descent from an Arab* 
The genealogical tree given above shows that Bivarasp 
was descended from the same stock as the other 
Pesdadian kings. 

(d) He was bound in chains on Mount Damavand. 
The Puzaiid ‘Afiin-i Haft Amesaspendan ^ whilst 
mentioning some of the mountains of Persia including 
Damavand in the list, says that “ the errant Bivarasp 
is enchained there’’ (Damlivand k6h ke dravand Bivarasp 
andar 5i bast estet, section 9). 

According to the tradition, Bivarasp (Zah^k), bound 
there in chains by Pari dun, goes on licking the chains 
with his tongue, so that the chains are being thinned. 
When they become so thin as to break and set Zahak 
free, a cock crows and the chains become thick again. 
It will so continue till the day of resurrection when the 
chain will break, and Zahak becoming free will rule 
over the world for a dduj and a half. 

Mas^udi refers to two feasts. The one which was 
inaugurated by Jam^id is still celebrated 
Two feasts the Parsis of Bombay as the ‘Jam^edt 
iiaaugiirated hj Naorozj^ and is also observed in Persia and 

■ Jam and Farlduu a x* i. • j. xx i i • -r 

Atghamstan. It was observed m India 
by the Moghul Emperors. It falls on the 
twenty-first of March, and from another point of view, it 
is the feast of the Vernal Equinox. Nizami refers to it in 
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his ‘Sikandar-n&ma’.^ 

The other feast, inagurated by Faridun, is named 
Mehrjan (oVj**) by Mas‘udi. It is the ‘ Meherangan’ of 
the modem Parsis and is celebrated on the sixteenth day 
Meher of the seventh month Meher. It used to fall at the 
time of the Autumnal Equinox.'^ 

Mas‘hdi has not referred to the feast (iasn) inaugura- 
ted by the Pesdadian king Hdsang to celebrate the dis- 
covery of Fire, known as the ‘ Jasn-i Sadah'. 

From Mas'udi’s account, we find that Kaydmars had 
made Istakhr his capital. Hbsang had 

diffMenif kings*^** residence in India, • Tahmurath 
lived in Sabur, . Jamsid resided in 
F&rs, Bivarasp or Dahak was the native of Yaman, <>; . 

Babel (Babylon) was the capital of Faridun, Manu- 
sahr and Salm. It was Kay Kaus of the Kayanian dynasty 
who transferred his capital from Babel in Ir&q to Balkh. 

Years of reign following figures given 

of PAsdAdian by Mas'udi as the number of years of tho 
reign of the Pesdadian kings: — 


kings 


Kings 

KaySmarth 

H6sang 

Tahmurath 

Jam 

Bivarasp 

Afaridun 

Manusahr 

Sahm 

FarasiyAb 


Years 

40 

40 

30 

600 to 700 
1000 
500 
20 
60 
12 


1. See my ‘Glimpse into the Work of the B. B. Royal Asiatic 
Society during the last 100 years from a Parsi point of view’, 
page 96. 2. For acconnts of these two festivals, see my Essays in 

Gujarati; ‘ JamsSd and JamsSdi Kaoroz ’ and ‘ Meher and 
Jaan-i Meherangan.’ 


:^ F1W NOTES ON THE PARSI HISTORY' 

OP CAMBAY 

■ By ■ 

The late Db. Sm Jitanji Jamshebji Modi, Kt., LL,D. 

' [For' fiartlier particulars see: 1) Prof. S., H. 
Hodiwala’s two lectures on ‘The Old Parsi Settlement 
of Cambay’, 2) ‘The Parsi PrakashV 3) ‘A Few Events;' 
ill the Early History of ;-the ParsisV 4) ‘Parsis , at the 
Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Eana’.J 

A. 0. ■ 

1090 The Parsis began to disperse from San jan to the 
different towns of Gujarat and amongst them to 
Cambay, about 1090 A. C. (See my ‘ Few Events 
in the Early History of the Parsis’, p. 14). 

1323 It seems that, in the fourteenth century, there 
-24 ivas a prosperous Parsi Colony in Cambay with a 
Fire-temple. The well-known Iranian scribe Mihir- 
Awan Kai-khosru w'rote there, in this year, two 
copies of the Avesta-Pahlavi VandidAd and Yasna 
for a Beh-din merchant named Chahil Sangan. 

1478 In the Rivayats sent from Persia to the Parsis 
-1653 of Hindustan, from 1478 to 1653 A. 0., Cambay is 
especially mentioned among other towns, as the 
town wher§ the Parsis lived. This shows that, from 
1478 to 1653, Cambay (written Khambayat) was 
a flourishing Parsi Colony. (See my ‘Parsis at 
the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Eana’, pp. 
58-60, ‘The Parsi Prakashb Vol. I, p. 6). In 
five oases the Zoroastrians of Cambay were cho^n 
as messengers of those Eivayats. (See B. B. Patel’s 
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paper: ‘A Brief Outline of some Controversial 
questions’, eto., in the ‘K. R. Oanaa Memorial 
Volume’, edited by me, pp. 178-4). 

1478 The first Eivayat in which Cambay is mentioned 
is that of Nariman Hoshang. (‘The Parsi Prakash ’, 
Vol. I, p. 6; ‘Parsis at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherii Ema’, p. 68). 

i4S6 The second Eivayat of Nariman Hoshang. 
(‘ The Parsi Prakash’, iVid^ 

1611 An unnamed Eivayat. (‘ The Parsi Prakash’, I, 
p. 6; ‘Parsis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Eana’, p. 59). 

1616 Eivayat of Jasa. 

1527 Shapur Asa’s Eivayat. {IMd. p. 60). Kama Asa, 
a Beh-din of Cambay, brought the reply to ques- 
tions. This reply still exists in the original in the 
Meherji Eana Library at Naosari. 

1636 A stone Tower of Silence was built at Cam- 
bay. This is mentioned as a great event. Brick 
Towers existed long before this. Aspandyar Yazd- 
yar’s Eivayat. {Ihid, p. 60) • In this Eivayat the 
following Parsis are specially named : Asa 
Narsang, Nakhava Asa, Kama Asa, Limba Kama 
and Jiva Khorshed. (‘The Parsi Prakash’, I, p. 8; 
Prof. Hodiwala’s paper on ‘The Old Parsi Settle- 
ment of Cambay’, in the Cama Institute 
Journal, No, 8). 

1663 The Eiv%at of Kaus Kamdin contains the name 
of Cambay. (See ‘Parsis at the Court of Akbar’, 

p. 60). 

1572 Akbar went from Ahmadabad to Cambay for 
the first time to see the Great Sea from there. 
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It is possible that be saw tbe Parsis tbere for 
tbe first time. 

1675 At least a large portion, if not tbe whole of tbe 
-88 Parsi Colony of Cambay, was destroyed by a Hindu 
named Kalyanr&y wbo was a ‘mntasaddi’, “clerk’ * 
some time between 1676 and 1583. (See Prof. 
Hodiwala’s paper in tbe Journal of tbe EL. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, No. 8, pp. 13-14). 

1601 A MS. of tbe ‘Babman Yast’ written by Mabvin* 
d&t at Cambay. Prom this year, tbe Parsis of 
Cambay ceased to be mentioned in tbe Eivayats. So 
it seems that tbe Colony began to lose its impor- 
tance, owing to tbe rise of tbe Portuguese power. 


SOME HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE . 
ETHNOGRAPHY OP SOUTHERN PERSIA. 

By 0. IlS^OSTBAXTSEY 

Tte mountain tribes of Kerman are interesting for 
tlie elucidation of the ethnical surroundings in relation to 
the Parsis, as related in the Qisseh-i Sanjan, immediately 
before their emigration to India. The oldest refe* 
rence we have is to the mountaineer tribe of Parchm, the 
Bariz : Herodotus mentions this tribe for the first time in 
connection with the reckoning of the taxes of the Persian 
kingdom (III, 94), where they are named ‘ Parikanii" and 
mentioned with the ‘Asiatic Ethiops’; for the second time, 
in .relation to the army of Xerxes, (VII, 68 and 86), where 
he describes their dress and armour : the dress prepared 
from fleece, and the aboriginal bows and swords. The 
chief has an Iranian name^. Their existence is affirmed 
by notices taken of them in Sasanian times : Tabari 
relates their defeat by Ohosroes Anusirwan^. We find 
the mention of this tribe in the romance of Ardasir®. 
Ibn-Khurdadbeh relates that the chief of the Qufs 
and of Parchaii^ had received from the first Sasanian 
king Ardasir the title of Perhaps by the ‘Asiatic 

Ethiops^ of Herodotus are to be understood the 
Qufs. The opinion of Arabic writers as to the origin 
of the Qufs from Oman and Yaman can only be an 
indication of the anthropological resemblance of this 
people with the population of north-eastern Afinoa. 

L Fov these oldest narratives of the BMz and the Qufs see 
J, MaYqiiari, ‘Eransebr’, 31. 

2. Tlu Noldehe, ‘Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur zeit des 
Sasaniden^ 157, 

3. Th. NMehem ‘Bezzenbergers Beitrage', IV, 57. 

4. MarqmfL 



m. 


ETHHO0BAPHf ■ Ot BOUfHEB''N PEESlA 

W. TomascbekVis probably right when he identifies the 
■Qiifs with the * Asiatic Ethiops ’ of ; Herodotus' {VII, 70) 
^nd coiisidei's them the most westerly representatives of 
the Dravidas, Balazuri^ mentions the Qufs in Kerman, and 
refers also to the land of Qussa, perhaps Qufsa, in Sind®* 
The people Balfis are not known to the ancient writers'^. 

From the time of the great Islamic conquests we 
often come across the names of these people in the Arabic 
works, but detailed notices are preserved by Istakhri, 
Ibn-Hauqal and Maqdisi®. In the first place it is necessa- 
ry to indicate the difterence in iangtiage of the surround- 
ing population. Istakhri® indicates that the language 
of the Qufs, Balus and Bariz is not Persian, but they 
have their own diaieots. According to Ibn-HauqaP, only 
the Qufs have a particular dialect, but here there must 
be some misunderstanding in the text. Maqdisi^ relates 
that the languages of the Qufs and the Balus are not 
understood and are similar to the language of Sind. 

1. ‘ Zur historisciien Topographie von Fersien,* I, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akademie, phil-hist. Classe, CII, 190-101, 

2. De Gofije^ 391. 

3. Ih, 438. y. Marqiiari in ‘Zeitschrift der Deiitschen Morgen-^ 
landischen Gesellschaft’, XLIX, 663, n, 3, reads this name *Qiiciicha% 
Of. the Persian name Qufs-Quch and Qach.Gandava in Baluchistan, For 

the name of the chief of this land more properly see also 

Istakhrf, 111 and 177, Ibo-Hauqal, 226 and 23*2, Maqdisi, 476 and 484 
Perhaps on page 490 ought to be corrected 

465-667, identifies the name Q,af with the old Persian Kaufa^ 
“monntainp* 

4. ToniascJieh^ 191, supposes that they are the descendants of the 
Utii, Herodotus, lil, 93 and Vil, 68. But I think that we cannot 
identify them with the Zutt, Jit as Tomaschek has done, 

5* Gf. Gity le Strange^ ‘The Lands of Eastern Caliphate,* 323-324* 

6. ^Bibliotheca Geographoram Arabicorum’, I, 167. 

7. BGA,II,224 8. BG A, III, 471. , 
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Istakhri (163-165) determines the territory of the- 
Qufsthus: on the sonth the Indian ocean, on the north 
Jiruft, near modern Karimabad, to the east the desert 
which separates Kerman from Makran, to the west the 
lands occupied by the Balus upto Huimuz. According! 
to him, their territory is fertile, but consists of 
inaccessible mountains, seven in number, over each of 
■which there is a chief. In the time of Istakhri, the 
government paid a sum to this people for security ; still 
the Qufs robbed the people on the roads and got a large’ 
amount of riches. In the absence of riding animals they 
went on foot. They were of meagre person, of tanned- 
skin and well-formed. The Balus lived in the mountains* 
occupied by the Qufs and were friendly to them; they 
were nomads, possessing herds of animals and living in. 
the tents made of felt prepared from cow’s hair and led 
a peaceful life. The mountains of Bariz were also fertile,, 
even more than the mountains of the Qufs, but possessing, 
more northerly vegetation, sometimes covered tvith- 
snow and inaccessible. These mountains contained iron 
mines. The Persian translator of Istakhri adds that the 
Qufs are named Quoh, and the Balus Balhch in Persian. 
Ibn-Hauqal (220-221) identifies the Qufs with the Kurds- 
and gives the figure of their population to be ten thousand, 
in round number. According to him, Buid Abu-^'uja’- 
Fann^khusrau (‘Adud-ad-daula) vanquished them and 
took hold of their mountains. The Balus helped him. 
in subordinating them. 

Maqdist, like Istakhri, describes these places and the- 
tribes inhabiting them and adds some interesting notes. 
Thus, whilst describing the mountains of Bariz (471) in tha- 
same way as Istakhri, he further mentions the mountains- 
of Bardjan (467), where, according to him, there was- 
a fortress and a cathedral-mosque; whilst narrating 
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:tiie' subjtigatioii ' of the .Balns^ . by ‘Adud-ad-daula 
( 471)5 he names as Balhsian . (Balhohian) the language 
of the inhabitants of Bannajpur, a city in Makran 
(478), and adds that they are Muslims only in name 
(c£. 472), on the limits of Kerman. Whilst des- 
cribing the desert of Khorasan in details, he , refers to 
the Qufs (488-490), He has represented them as savage 
robbers, pillaging the caravans on the road over the whole 
of the Khorasan desert. They beat their captives like 
the serpents with stones, and after robbing, they hid 
themselves in ambuscades made in the mountains. 
Their principal weapons were the arrows, but they also 
used swords. Before their subjugation by ‘Adud-ad-daula, 
the Balus were the most terrible of these robbers. In 
the time of Maqdisi the authorities of Bars ahvays had 
hostages from this tribe ; for this reason, they did not 
attack the caravans, which were under the protection of 
Fars. Maqdisi also relates their patience in hunger 
and thirst, their nourishment being derived from the little 
balls of the lotus. Their confession of Islam was purely 
nominal. They always went on foot and at times rode 
the female camels. In their opinion, they had a just 
right over the booty they obtained by plunder.^ 

Tomaschek, who has identified the Qufs with the 
modern black-skinned people of the province of 
Baaakird in southern Kerman, quotes (191) the note 
on Onesioritus made by Strabo, according to which a tribe 
in Kerman used to present to its chief the best of the 
enemies^ skulls and nobody could marry^^without present- 
ing this trophy. From this custom Tomaschek has 
come to the conclusion that, at this remote period, we 
undoubtedly find notice of the non-Iranian population. 

1. These notices are also found in the Geographical Dictionary 
of YiqUt. 
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This custom, characteristic -of some people in the- lowest 
grade of culture, perhaps refers to a method of annihilat- 
ing the enemies employed by the Q.ufs, as narrated by 
Maqdisi (286). According to him, the Qufs used to lay 
the heads of the captives on the board and break them 
with stones, the reason for so doing, as stated by 
Maqdisi, being this that they would not spoil their 
swords. It is possible that, after breaking the heads of 
the enemies w'ith stones, the Qufs carried away the 
skulls as trophies. In this connection, we may quote 
the note of Istakhri (144) on Abu-Dulaf, governor 
of the Khalif in Hamadan in the second quarter of the 
ninth century. When Mihrajan-ben-Euzbeh, one of the 
petty princes of Fars from the stock of Yilue, had killed 
Abu-Dulaf ’s brother, he killed Mihrajto and carried 
away his head. Up to the end of the power of 
the Dulafids, this head remained with the posterity 
of Abu-Dulaf. In their campaigns, this head was 
borne on a pole in the front, the skull being covered 
with silver. When this trophy fell into the hands of the 
Safiarids, ‘Amr-ben-Laith broke the head. Undoubtedly we 
have here the instance of a trophy in the form of a skull. 
It is interesting to note that according to Ibn-Euste^, 
x4.bu-Dulaf was one of the ‘Ibadits, sedentary Nestorian 
population of Hira, an Arabic vassal principality of 
the Sasanians with authority over Bahrain®. The ethnic 
composition of the ‘Ibadits was very heterogeneous and it 
is not impossible to prove the connection of Abu-Dulaf 
with the Qufs. From the facts mentioned above we see 
that, up to the en*§. of the tenth century, all Persia, through 
the Khorasan desert, was divided into two parts by the 
rambling tribes, partly of Iranian, and partly of non- 

1. BGA, V, 207. " 

2. G. Rothstein, ‘Die Dynastie der Lahmiden in al-Hira’, 1928, 

131-183. ' ■ 
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Iraiiiaii origin, and tliey, were in ■ a Yery low grade of 
■culture. ■ 'One of tliem, the Parchan, wasiinally snbjngateci 
io the ■ Miis'H only at • the end ■ of , the ninth 

■century, by the Safiarids, and , at the end of the tenth 
century,' according to ■Maqdisi, was probably kneaded 
totally in the Islamic-Persian snrronnding. The other tribe 
of the Balhchs, was subordinated to the Buids only in 
the second half of the tenth century. Istakhri wrote his 
work two years after ‘Adnd-ad-danla came to the throne 
and for this reason find no notice of this fact in 
his work. The third tribe of the Qfich was only 
nominally subjugated, with great difficulty, and continued 
their rambling life. When, at the end of the first half 
of the eleventh century, the Saljuqid Qavard-bek 
conquered Kerman, we find that the ethnic name, PArohan^ 
did not exist, it was only a geographical nomination 
of “ the mountains of Barjan,’’ populated by the 
Qnch, who were subjugated by Qavard.^ Later on, 
in the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, we find 
the Quch and the Baluch in Kerman, in relation 
with the amir of Hurmuz®. In our times, based 
on the tradition of the heroic poems, the new his- 
torian of the Baluch^ relates their movement towards 
the East. It must be noticed that Muhammad-ben- 
Ibrahim (182) describes the Quch and the Baliioh of the 
provinces of Garmsir^. In Maqdisi we find the notice 
of the nearness of the language of the Baluch to the 
language of the population of Sind, ic., to the population 
of the north-western India; but we do not think that 

1. See Mnhammad-ben-lforaliim, ^History of tlse Beidjfiqids of 

ed* Houtmna, 5-8. 

2 . Ih, 154 and 182 . 

3. 31. Longicofth-Dames^ ‘The Baioch race% and the 

^Ent-yklopadife des Islam^, 66 i, 

4. For this name see J, Marqmrt, ^Er^nsahr?,. 272, ' , . . . 
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the Arabic writers refer to the same people, who 
comprise a great part of the population of the land, which 
BOW has the same name, Baluchistan. Admitting very 
early ethnographic, anthropological and linguistic fusion, 
and after considering the above mentioned facts, we think 
we can come to the conclusion, which confirms some 
opinions expressed before by us, and important from 
difterent points of view: the territory occupied by the 
Baluch, during the period of the Islamic middle age, 
extended from the Persian gulf to the Indus and, 
therefore, the chief place of their habitation was 
especially the western borders : a fact which is of interest 
for the study of the ethnic composition of this people’ 
and of their language^ 


1. Cf. further A, Kremer, ‘Culturgeschichte des Orients unter 
den Chalifen’, I, 307-308, note, where the preceding literature i» 
indicated. The opinions as to the home-land of the BaMcb being the 
Caspian lands as stated in ^ Bncyklop&die des Islam’, 653-4, are not 
clear. See ib. 659, a general view of the language of the Baiteh 
founded on the researches oi Geiger » 



A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
SACRED FIRES 
By 0. Inosteantsev 

In his translation of the Avesta, J. Darmesteter has 
given a detailed interpretation of the three sacred fires 
under whose protection were the three principal classes 
of Persian society in the time of the Sasanids — the 
military, the clergy and the agriculturists^ These fires, 
not directly named in the Avesta, are named in the 
‘Great Bundahisn’: ‘Parnbag,’ “protector of the clergy,” 
‘Gusnasp,’ “protector of the military class,” and ‘Burjin- 
Mitr,’ “protector of the agriculturists,” and we find them 
named ‘Khurdad,' ‘Gusasp’ and ‘Burzin-Mihr’ in the 
Eivayats. 

Besides these three principal fires, the entire territory 
of Sasanian Persia was covered by temples of fire more 
or less known-*. In the first place, from their significance, 

1 , J, JJarmeMer^ ‘JLe 2Ieod- Avesta’, T. 1, (Annales da 
Guimet, XXI), 151-156, and also, A. Williams Jachson, ‘Zoroaster, 
the Prophet of Ancient lran% ^8-100. For the fire ‘Farnbag* see the 
same author, ‘The location of Farnbag fire — the most ancient of 
the Zoroastrian fires’ in ‘Journal of the American Oriental Society^ 
Y, 41, 81-107. For the fire ‘GCisnasp’ see the special references of 
if. C, RatcUnson in ‘Journal of the Koyal Geographical Society of 
London*, X* 65-159, and F, Spiegel in ‘Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morgenl&ndischen Gesellschaft’, XXX ill, 496-‘5U2. Ot Th, Noldehe, 
'Geschichte der Sasaniden nach Tabari’, 100 anm. 1. According to^ 
Ibn-KhurdMbeh and such other later writers as Yfiqfit, it is especially 
interesting to note that every Sasanian king had to perform the 
pilgrimage of this fire on his accession to the throne. It was the 
richest fire temple in Persia. For the generous presents of the king 
to this fire see Th* Noldehe, 104. 

2. Mas‘fidx also mentions the temples in Hind, Sind and 
China. 
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we can with certainty name the province of Fars as 
the residence of the fire ‘Farnbag/ “Protector of the 
clergy,” in the village of Kariy an. Istakhrt and Ibn- 
HanqaP enumerate the principal sacred fires of Fars, and 
relate that there is a great number of temples of fire in 
Fars, twenty in all. Ibn-Hauqal adds that it is difficult 
even to enumerate them without their official register. 
Such a register did exist. They name as the most 
celebrated the fire temple in K^riyan. It is well known that 
it was at first located in Jurre^ or Jur, which, according 
to them, was founded by Dara*ibn-Dara in the Aohseme- 
nian period, the place of the Persians for taking the most 
solemn oaths ; there were two in Sabur, two in Kazarun, 
two in ySiraz, one in the village of Bargan near Sirkz, 
which was visible from this town. Mas‘udi^ also 
enumerates the sacred fire temples and their consecration 
is not limited to the province of Fars. Of the places 
named having fire temples are : Tus, Bukhara, Nisabur, 
8iz, Qumis and Sajastan, and of the towns of Fars; 
EAriyan, Arrajan, Darabjird, Istakhr, Nisa, Sabur, Jur. 
We also find the fire temples of Persia enumerated 
by other later Arab geographers, c.g., Idrisi.^ 

We find separate notices of these temples taken by 
the most ancient Arab geographers. The fire of Siz is 

1. ‘Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorutn,» I, 100, and 
118, 6 - 119, 6; II, 181, 2-4, and 189, '5 - 190, 7. As to the register, 
Oi there existed, in a general sense, a Sasanian proverb, 

<‘the register has come,*' indicating unexpected danger. 

2. See P. Scliwai%, ‘Iran im Mittelalter nach den arabischen 
. Geographen*, I, 35, anm, 4, as to the reason of the modern name read 

‘Jurre,? correcting the reading ‘Khurre* of the edition. The names of 
the fires in great number can be read with difficulty. 

3. ‘Les Prairies d’or», IV, 72 foil. 

4. By A. Jaubert, *GAographie d’Edrisi*, I, 413.414. The proper 
names are much disfigured. 
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mentioiied by Ibn-Kliiirdadbey- and Ibn-ai-^ffaqili.- Its- 
.. aaioe,' according' to tbem, is Adar-jiisnas and it , was 
■ greatly venerated by tbe fire-worsMppers. The fomidations:- 
of some fire temples, are connected with some historical 
personalities. As, for instance, .the temple in Jhr was 
cOBStrncted, according to Ibn-al-Faqih, Istakhri and Ibn- 
HauqaP, by Ardadr, the first Sasanian king. According 
to the statement of Ibn-Enste^ there existed, in a district 
of Isfahan, a fortress with the temple of fire constructed 
by Bahman, son of Tsfandiyar, one of the mythical 
kings. This temple and its fire existed up to the time of 
Ibn-Ruste. The same author^ names a temple, highly 
venerated by the fire-worshippers, near Hulwan, a village 
of Sasanian construction. It attracted pilgrims from 
the remotest places. He^ also mentions a temple of fire 
in Madain, the post-Sasanian capital. 

YaqubF mentions the temples of fire in Kazwin. 
Certainly, all the temples of the Sasanian times were not 
preserved in the Islamic period. Some of them were 
converted into mosques, a fact which is interesting for the 
history of the Islamic architecture. The conversion of 
Christian churches into mosques is well-known, and this 
^fact explains the influence of the Byzantine architecture on 
the Islamic ; in the farther eastern provinces this influence 
was due to the Sasanian architecture. Bor example, we 

1. ‘Bibl. Geogr, Ar„* VI, 91 (translation) and 119,17-320,2 

(text),.-- ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ -■ 

2. ‘Bibi. Geogr. Ar.% V, 286, 13-14. Of. Ibn-iiuste, ib., Vil, 

3. ‘Bibl Geogr. Ar.», V, 198, 17-18 J'l, '124,' 2; 4."^ 

4. ‘Bibl Geogr. Ar/, VII, loS, 44. 

5. Ih. 365, 16-18. 

6. Ih, 186, 940. The ' expenditure,; on this temple was double 

the of Fars. 

7. ^BiblGeorg.ArA ¥11,271, 11., ■ . 
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can quote Maqdisi^, who states that the cathedral-mosque 
of Istakhr was in old times a temple of fire ; this can be 
reconciled with his mention of the representations of the 
cows, ie., of the cows’ heads, on the upper parts of its 
columns. This mosque was constructed on the plan of 
the Syrian mosques. This proves that many alterations 
were made. According to a statement of Mas udi, Humay, 
the daughter of Bahman, had converted an edifice 
in Istakhf, a pagan temple of idols, into a temple of fire ; 
in later times, the fire was removed and the temple 
demolished. This temple was at the distance of one 
farsakh from Istakhr, and upto the tenth century were 
preserved the beautiful columns on the upper parts of 
which were the representations of horses and other 
animals, and a wall of stone with the representations of 
men, according to local belief, of the prophets. It is 
certain that a large number of these temples was 
demolished by the Arab conquerors. Ibn-al-Faqih® has 
devoted a note in relation to the three most venerated 
fires. He gives this note in his description of the province 
•of Hamadan and the district of Farahan, about the village 
of Furdujan having an ancient temple of fire. The text of 
this note is not in a perfect state, but the sense is generally 
clear. The fire of Furdujan is, in the words of Ibn-al- * 
Faqih, one particularly venerated by the fire-worshippers. 
This fire was a part of the fire Adar-jusnas.® 

One Mutawakkili relates, from the statement of the 
fire-worshippers, the history of this local fire. It is 
related that king Qubad, on the advice of Mazdak, 
extinguished all the fires except the three most ancient; 

1. ‘ BibL Geogr* Ar/, III, 436, 3-4. 

% ‘Bibl. Geogr. At.\ Y, 246, 3 - 247, 13. 

3. Naming the third principal fire as the “fire of Zardust^’ 
ihn-ai Faqih agrees entirely with Firdausi and the Bivayats, 
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ilieiis, it is stated, in dark and confused language, that the 
fire of Farahan was transported to Adarbaijan : and was 
mixed with the fire Mar-jnmasf. After Mazdak was 
Mled, the 'fire was brought again to Furdujto and 
remained there upto 282 A.H., when a Turkish ■ governor 
of Qumm besieged the village, demolished the temple, 
extinguished the fire, and carried the hearth to Qumm. 
From this time the fire of Furduj^n was brought to 
;an end. , ■ ' 

This citation from Mutawakkili is important, tecause 
it gives an interesting note on the fate of the fire and 
the history of its wanderings, it being a rare example of 
the story of a sacred fire. Similar stories have undoubtedly 
existed in different forms in Parsi literature. This note 
gives the story of the local cult of a little village ; the fires 
of the great centres have had their more distinguished 
history.^ 


1. I jafivehere a very rare note on the fire of other kinds and 
on the classification of fires, the fire of the body, the fire of 
the plants, the fire of the earth and the fire of lightning, on the “fires 
of Kaiwadhji,’’ i,e,, fires of lightning {Avestan vdziskta) connected with 
beliefs, from BirfinS, who was so well informed of Iranian antiquities 
{Chronologized, Sachem, tes.i 215, translation 199-200): in the year 
when the Bfiid prince ‘Adhad-ad-daula entered Baghdad at night on 
the eve of Naurfiizthe fires flashed on the western shore of the Tigris 
opposite the village of Kalw^dh4, and the men sent for inquiry 
informed the Suitau that “ as soon as they came nearer to the fires 
they went farther of, and as soon as they went away the fires came 
nearer.*’ Birfint also mentions the belief that on the mountain 
Dam4 in F^rs every night, on the eve of Naurfiz, can be seen a fai> 
spreading and strong-shining lightning whether in the clear or in 
the dark weather. 



THE VIEWS OE ARABIC AUTHORS' OM 
THE SASANIAN ALPHABET 

By. O.'Inostrantsev 

During tlie Sasanian period there were two alphabets^ 
both of Aramaic origin : Ohaldean-Pahlavi and Sasanian- 
Pahlavi. The first, with less quantity of materials^ 
went out of use comparatively early ; it was used for 
inscribingepigraphsineastern Iran and for inscriptions on. 
the coins of Transoxiana. The second, with more quantity 
of materials, was divided into two groups : the inscriptions 
and manuscripts, with the sub-division of the first in three 
classes: 1) the immovable monuments on rooks, 2) seals and 
engraved stones, and 3) coins. In the manuscripts, whole 
or fragmentary, the short-handed forms were used, which 
have connection with the study of the Pahlavi papyrih 

In the Arabic literature, we have short notices on 
the kinds of the Iranian scripts which were known and 
in use in Sasanian Persia. As we know, a long time 
after the Islamic conquest, the Persian language 
and the methods of * chancellerie^ of the Sasanian state 


1. I give a general note by way of bibliography; for the alpha- 
bet, see general remarks in the ‘Grundriss der Iranischen Philologies 
1, 2t53-256 and II, 75-80 ; for a history of the study of the Pahlavi 
epigraphy before the twentieth century, see K JDrouhi^ ‘ Histoire de 
P6pigraphie Sassanide (apergu sommaire)^ Le Museon, II (XVII), 1898, 
5-15 , 108-122 ; for the palaeography of the papyri, for instance, see 
* Zeitschrift ftir segyptische sprache’, 1878, 114-116 ; * Mittheilungen aus 
der Sainmlung der Papyrus Erzderzogs Kainer’, IV, 1888, 123-126 ; 
‘Zeifcschr. der Deutsch, Morgenl GeseIsch.^ XLIII, 1889, 50-52, 
609-612. ^ 
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were preserved in Persia in the affairs of the stateh As 
the Pahlavi script was preserved in the offices of state of 
the early Islamic period, it can be supposed that it had 
influenced the development of the Arabic script in Persia, 
These facts are interesting, not only for a study of 
the alphabet of the Sasanian time, but also for the study 
of the historical development of the kinds of writing in 
the Islamic epoch. 

The passage of an-Nadim’s ‘Fihrist’, in which there is 
a notice of the various kinds of writing in use in Persia, is 
well known in the scientific literature. In the critical 
edition of the text of the ‘ Pihrist’, prepared by G. 
Miigel, this passage is found in Volume I, 12-14,— on the 
binds of writing especially 13,8-14, 18— and Volume II, 6-9, 
particularly 8-9^. Generally speaking this passage can 
be considered as an explanation, but not in full. Amongst 
others, on a copy of the ‘ Huzvares Grammar’ of P. 
Spiegel (Wien, 1856), preserved in the ‘Asiatic Museum 
and Institute for Oriental Studies’, which formerly be- 
longed to M. Haug, some explanations having a particular 
value are marked in the owner’s handwriting on pp. 35-36. 

In this passage, after relating the traditions 
as to the origin of the Persian alphabet, and after enume- 
rating, in the words of Ibn-al-Muqaffa‘, the languages 
and dialects of the population of the Sasanian state, an- 
Nadim, gives a note from the same author on the several 
kinds of this script. According to him these writings are of 
seven kinds: 1) Din-dipirtJi, “ religious writing ”, 

This reading was proposed by Quatremere and is 

1. See ‘BalAzuri’, ed. De Goeje, 300. 

2, Formerly this passage was expldned by E- Qaatremire in 
‘ Journal des Savants’, 1840, 414*416 and by E- Lenortmnt in ‘Journal 
Asiatique’, VI, 1865,197-201. 
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A A in. tlie ‘Kitab-atrtanbth.’ of Mas'Mi^. This 
Tterado writing of the Holy Wptnre, the 

2)FitWiyifS^ 

1 T,oW of 365 letters, used only m tHe worss 
“ £ wfl srieneeA In the time of to anther 

of to ‘FihtBt’, this writing was not nsed m “ 

.+ tnown even to the clergy. According to 
is TobaUy tbe Assyro-Babylonian Cuneiform 
s^Kustii^ correctly understood by an^a- 

dim “ epigrapbtoai writing.” According to Lenormant, 
‘Wgrapblal alphabet of Pablavi.” This alphabet was 
of 28 letters and used for official purposes, for engray. 
Lg on stones, on the coins, in the inscriptions onhhe 
i and in the embroidery on tbe dress'^. 4) Nzm- 
Icuetij, "tlxe naimstar also of 28 letters and 

nsed iiTthe works on medicine and philosophy. 
An-Nadim explains that this name has probably 
its ori«n in the fact that the letters of this alphabet 
were doubly finer than the usual Mstij. In praotioe 
these two kinds of writing were P;^o^bly mixed up. 
In the Geographical Biotionary of Yaqut, _II, 887, 
it is related that in Eisahr, m the Sasanian time, 
there lived those who knew the iws#**?, writing 
who wrote, with this alphabet, the medical, astrological 
and philosophical books. This script is named but 

the books written in it have a greater relation to the 
r”‘Bibl. GeogiTI^SvWl, 91-92, transl. of ,6. 0<irra de Vaux, 

' 2 . ‘Fihrist% I. 314 and 11. 155. (Cf. my ‘ Materialy iz arabskich 
isto?nikor dlja kuUurnoj istorii Sasanidskoj Persii’, 190'7, 71, n. 2, 

m Bussm. der neupersisohen etymologie’, 191. 

4 It is the Arabic tirde, jl >. which already existed in Sasanian 
Persia. See my ‘Materialy’, 5 and 31. 

5 , Of. ‘Fihrist’, 11,1106,' 
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books whicli, according to tb© 'FibristV' were written 
in the mm-lcustij* Ibn-al-Faqty, wMlst relating the 
inscription on tbe rook near Hamadan, bas' , named 
this script ktisMij, but tbe contents of ' 'tbis 

inscription' are ethical it- is perhaps due to a misunder- 
standing on tbe part of tbe author. 5) Sh&h-dipzrih^ 
4 a, ^‘royal script/^ not known to tbe people. Tbe peo- 
ple Used the Syrian alphabet with Persian reading; tbis 
alphabet was of ,33 letters and w^as nBimed name-dipirthf 
or ham-diptrth, fK ‘letter writing/^ 
“ short-handed writing/^ 6) Bdz-diptrth, 31^, “ secret 
writing/' The number of letters in this script was 
40 and it was written without ligatures. According to 
Haug, it was probably the Persian Cuneiform alphabet. 
7) R&s-dipirili, the script for writing books 

on logic and philosophy, containing 42 letters. This 
was the “ scientific writing ” in the strict sense.^ 
According to Haug, this is probably the Syrian script. 

These notices of Ibn-al-Muqafia* we find partly in 
other sources. We have said that Mas'udi, in his ‘ Kitab- 
at-tanbih’, also mentions the seven kinds of writing, 
and amongst them the “religious script/’ and besides 
this the script named by him as consisting of 160 letters^. 
According to Haug, it is probably the Pahlavi writing 
with all ligatures^. 

Besides the ‘Pihrist’, we have further a mention of the 
seven scripts, used in Sasanian Persia for the registers of 
difierent kinds, in the encyclopaedia entitled ‘ Mafatih- 

1. ‘Bibl Geogr. Arab.% V, 243-244. 

2. Eorn, 135. Pablavi rds = Persian rdlh way ” ; therefore, 
it means reason^ “ intellect.*^ 

3* Perhaps the name of this script can be read 

Kmin'dipirih (not • «* common writing.** 

4. Fehl evischrift mit alien ligatnren^*. 
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al- alum’ of Al-Khwarazmi, the author of the tenth 
century*;3This passage describing the seven scripts and 
the chapter on all the words which occur frequently in 
the history of Persia were re-edited and translated with 
detailed notes by J. M. TJnvala^. This description occurs in 
the sixth section of the sixth chapter of this work, where 
after explaining some words separately and after the 
enumeration of the languages and dialects of Persia 
resembling the enumeration of Ibn-al-Muqafta‘ in the 
‘Pihrist’®, the author enumerates the scripts and he trans- 
lates the names of these scripts into Arabic. This enume- 
ration is as follows : — 1) Dad-diptrili, ■ilJ, “ judicial 
writing,” 2) SJiahr-hamar-dipirih, oW* “ the 

writing of the land-assessment account,” 3) Kade-liamdr- 
dif trill, “ the writing of the account of the 

possessions of the crown,” 4) Oanj-hamdr-dipirth, 
“the writing of the register of the treasures,” 
6) Ahur-hamdr-diptrth, t/*', “ the writing of the 

register of the stables,” 6) Atash-liamar’-dipirth, 
^‘the writing of the accounts of the 
fire-temples,” 7) Bamnegan dipirih, ‘Hhe 

writing of the pious foundations,” 

We see that the description of Khwarazsmi 
principally relates the difierent writings in the Sasanian 
^chanoellerie,’ whereas the passage in the ‘Fihrist' 
acquaints us with the scripts used in religious and 
scientific works and in inscriptions and correspon- 
dence. These official writings undoubtedly existed 
in the Islamic period and were used by the Sasanian 

1. Ed. G, VaB TIoteri, especially 117'118 

‘ Jouroal of the K* H. Cama Oriental Institute,- No. 11, 1928, 
76411, especially 80 and 91-92. , 

8. Besides the ‘Fihrist* and Khwarazmi, we find a description 
of the characteristics of the languages and dialects of Persia also in 
Maqdisi and in the Geographical Dictionary of Y^qfit in the words of 
Hamza Isfahinl, 
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clerks in their papersh These -writings can be classified 
from the contents of the clocnments which were- -written.' 
In the first , place we ha^e the script in which the jndieial 
papers were, written; in its character it, must : be 
distinguished from the six others destined principally 
for financial documents; for this reason, in the name 
of this script the word hamar^ ‘‘number/^ 

‘ quantity is not mentioned. The next two scripts can 
be placed in one category, as they relate to the financial 
affairs of the state^, in which land-assessment and 
possessions of the crown are mentioned. The terms used 
to express these concepts in the Persian and Arabic 
languages are interesting. The Persian SJiahr^ has the 
same significance as the xlrabic halad, and the Persian 
Jcade^ can be identified with the Arabic ddr'Ctl-mulk, 
The fourth and the fifth scripts are closely related to the 
treasures and the stables and to their registers, and 
present the lists of the possessions of the palace. The sixth 
and the seventh writings are related to the documents 
of the clergy, the most powerful class of the Sasanian 
state, to the accounts^ of the temples of fire and 
to the possessions of the church not dispossessed. The 
difference between these was probably the same as 
between 8halir and Mde mentioned above. 

As the Sasanian forms of the ‘chanoellerie’ existed 
i n the Islamic period, the influence of the Pahlavi 

1. For the clerks io the Sasanian times, see Th, Moldeke^ 

‘ Geschichte der Terser mid Araber zur Zeit der Sasaniden», 445, and A. 
ChrUfcimih ' L-’empire des Sassanides’, 38 suiv. 

2. For the ir«comvs, cf, 354-355 and 377: for the finances, 

Cl. Chrhte-^iiieif. oh >uiv. 

3. h'ov sliahr and b.dad, see Noldehe, 445, n, 2 and cf. Christensen^ 
45, n. 2, 

4. Persian had-klmdd, “ the ruler of the house, was also the title 

of the Sasanian king, 

5. For the word of. M. ‘Supplement aux diction* 

naires arabes*, 1, 285. 

■■ ■ ■■ ■ '-i, , ':V;i V 
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writing on the development of the Arabic alphabet in 
Persia is unquestionable. This fact has already been 
noticed in the literature^; a characteristic mark of this 
influence is, for instance, the direction of the letters from 
the right hand on the top to the left below. It is indubi- 
table that, in the Islamic period, owing to the great 
influence of the Sasaaian modes, there existed the registers 
mentioned above and the difference in the writings 
of these registers and the other different forms of writing. 
We name, for instance, the writing thuluih, the letters 
of which are threefold thicker than the usual writing, 
the principle of which is the same as of the script 
nim-Jcustij or that related in the ‘Fihrist’ by the name of 
wAme, which up to this time is designated ia'leg, 
the writing most loved by the Persian calligraphers. ^ 

1 ‘Encyklopaiiie des Islam’, 408. . 

2 I wish to add here two supplementary notes to those 

written bv me twenty-flve years ago, so as to clear up my 
li.tabes In my work on ‘the Persian literary tradition in the 
first centuries of Islam-, printed in the ‘M^noires de ^Acadfemie 
des sciences de Kussie, classe hist phil VIII s6ne, _Vol. VIII, 
w 18 D 8 in the second edition in the Sasanian Essays, 
f so and in the English translation of G. K. Nariman, ‘Iranian 
?nflue-e on Moslem literature’, fortified castle is 

mentioned on the authority of Istakhr! and Ibn-Hauqal, the name 
of which is designated '^1 4.15 and which I had translated “ the castle 
of Jiss”; but it ought to have been translated “the castle of plaster" 
(le gypse), because this is the significance of the word it is not a 

nroner name. 2) On the authority of the glossary to the Bibl. 
Geogr. Arab.’, IV, 182-183, and of the Lexicon of Vullers, 

I translated the word b&dgue&r&t 

Low the tradition--. The late 02. Euart has doubted the 
existence of such a word in the Press. For this writing not suftci- 
ently clear in the text 0. Eoffnami (‘Auszuge ans syrisohe 
Akten peksiscber Martyrer’, 2S4) has proposed the letter known woid, 
v&dh&T&Uho^ jl^o\.,inthe sense of “memoirs f 
“notes of the past doings ”. With these corrections, though not 
eLential for the'general ttBderstanding of the text but necessar^^^^^^^^ 
correct exegesis, I further note a slip of the pen to the Englis 
translaLn: S&pfl^I had defeated, not the emperor Valentin, an or 
' Yiae&tme,bntTaleriui. 


THE RIVEB OF IRAH-VEJ IN 
PABSI TRADITION 

By Ov Ihostbahtsev 

. j* An abstract prepared by Mr. W. iTanow from the ‘Bulletin 
of the Russian Academy^, 1917t pp. 891-895,] 

. Mr. Inosfcraiihee? supports Ms point of yiew.oonoerning 
tke location of Iran-Vej' in the east of Iran and not 
in Adharbayjan. As he says, he was' inclined, in 
his earlier works, to locate it in the' territory of 'the 
*Soythiaiis^ or the Sakas, from the honndaries of India to 
the Caspian and the Aral steppes. According' to his idea, 
it is not so 'very important to find definite indications 
as to its location as to discover indirect and so-to-say 
** miconsoious ” allusions to it, free from deliberate per-, 
versions introduced in later times. 

The Bnndahisn (XX, 13 seq.) mentions this river 
along with other rivers belonging exclusively to the 
eastern Iran, and this fact may suggest that it must also 
be sought in that part of the country. W. Geiger had 
tried to identify this river Daitik of iran-¥ej either with 
Syr-Daria or the upper Zaraf^an. 

Immediately next to the river of Iran-Vej, the 
Bundahisn (XX, 14) mentions the river Dargam. Geiger, 
following Tomaschek, . thought that it was the same 
as a passage of the Zarafsan .near Samarkand, ■ which 
is still called Dargam. But 'in the accounts of the 
early Arab geographers this passage is called Bars. 

The Arabs mention a district of the same name, 
called Dargham, in, Sughd. There is also a town in 
JSkwarizm called Dargan. The difflouity as to th^ 
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final « instead of m. is just like that of the short a instead 
of the long a in the former case. 

But these early Arab geographers also mention, a 
river Dirgham, not a district, having exactly the same 
name as this: see Ibn Ehurdadbeh, Ibn al-Faqih and 
Ibn Eusta. It is the river of Badakhsan, now called 
Kokoha, a tributary of Panj, which is called 'Wakh- 
khab or Jaryab by the Arabs. This name is possibly 
very old and it may be the same as the vivev Darga- 
monis of Ptolemy. 

If thus the river Dargham, mentioned in the Bunda- 
hisn, really belonged to Badakhsan,— and this is quite 
probable,— we may look for the river of Iran-Vej also 
somewhere nearby. Mr. Inostrantsev suggests that it 
must be the same as the river Panj or Amu-daria in its 
upper part. 

Mr. Inostrantsev refers to the remark in the Bunda- 
Viian regarding this river of Iran-Vej that it is full 
of noxious creatures; what they were, it is not stated 
here. Mr. Inostrantsev connects this remark with the 
well-known myth of the ants guarding and digging gold, 
mentioned as early as in the work of Herodotus 
(III, 102-105) and read by many scholars. The gold 
mines of Wakhan and Badakhsan are frequently men- 
tioned in the eastern literature with various fantastic 
details. The inhabitants of these mythical gold fields are 
called Dards by Strabo. The same name is given to them 
in the Mahabharata. This people, as is known, lived 
near Wakhan, in the region of the Upper Oxus. 

"What were these “ ants ” ? Were they real ants or 
a species of rhodents living in families like ants, who 
could throw the sand containing gold out of their holes, 
tern ** ant ” igerely a surname of the people ? 
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It is difficult to decide. But as the ants were regarded 
as very noxious creatures by the early Zoroastrian 
authors, it is quite possible that the author of the Bun- 
dahirSn, referring to the vile beasts abounding, in the 
river of Iran-Vej, must have had exactly these ants in 
view. If so, the problem of the location of Iran-Vej 
can be solved. This country must be the same as the in- 
accessible hill tracks of Badakhsan, Wakhan, Sughn and 
other localities situated on the Upper Oxus river. 



THE GEOaRAPHICAE SCHEME OP 
THE ORIENT 

By C. Ihosteantsey ■ 

{Translated from the Russian iy Dr. Olaf Hansen) 

Tile expressions : ‘Orient/ ‘Oriental people/ ‘Oriental 
languages/ thongli covering a wide range, are nevertlieless 
connected witli the idea which, from a general point of 
view, needs no explanation as a result of certain histori- 
cally developed ideas. As a matter of fact the main point 
is not the expression, but the more or less distinct idea 
which the expression forms in the human mind. Though 
this expression is basically geographical, it is not possible 
to draw fixed limits from the geographical point of view. 
According to some specialists, the expression covers all the 
area between the Behring straits, the Adriatic shore of the 
Balkan peninsula, and the African coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean respectively, between North Siberia and the 
Cape of Good Hope. One of the greatest geographers 
and ethnographers calls the New World “the utmost east 
of the populated world ” The author of these lines does 
not intend to press these expressions into a narrow frame 
although they might then correspond to the assumed 
general idea. 

The expression, as already said, is a geographical 
one and as such the word ‘ Orient’ is closely connected 
with the rising of the sun. From the standpoint of the 
specialists- geographers, however, it is in a particular 
relation to the meridian. This relation, of course, is 
based on general agreement. From the standpoint 
of the geographical scheme, one has to take notice 
of the history of this akumed line from which 
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geogi^apliy ■ . reckons ' tke degrees of longitiide* The 
ancient geograpliy reckoned the ' degrees ■ from the 
utmost western end of the old world, from ■ the western 
shores of Africa, which method is also identical with 
the modern reckoning, the meridian of Ferro, The 
European as well as the Arabian geographers of the 
middle ages followed the same principles. Only with 
some of the old Arabian geographers we find another 
meridian, and that quite exceptionally : it is the meridian 
of the Oriental peoples, especially of the Indians, called 
the meridian of TJdyana (Ujayini) after the name of a 
town in Central India ; this is the ‘Qabbatu’l-TJzam,^ 
“the dome of TJdyana/^ of the Arabian geographers, and the 
Cubbet-al-Arin in the Latin alteration (really a mistake 
in writing) of the middle ages. TJdyana is situated on the 
93rd degree of eastern longitude ; and as even the eastern 
nations themselves reckoned all the area east of this 
meridian as the Orient, we could take this meridian as the 
eastern boundary of our Orient. If we bisect the area 
between the 1st and the 93rd degree, regarding the first 
part as the West and the second as the East, the dividing 
line being the 46® 50' degree, west of this line is situated 
the assumed West, and east of it the assumed East. Hav* 
ing thus determined the eastern and the western limits, we 
have to fix also the southern and the northern ones. Then 
we have a quadrangle comprising the assumed eastern 
(oriental) and western countries. It is very easy to fix the 
expression south: south — are all countries having equal 
nights and days, which are situated between the tropics. 
If the distance equal to the distance between the tropics 
is adjusted from the northern pole, we get, according 
to the results given to me by a specialist-geographer, 
43^60' of northern latitude. Thus we have the searched 
for quadrangle. Places included therein we can easily 
find out on any map. 
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Those countries which we can unite under the 
general name “Orient^’ are accordingly as follows: 
Asia Minor, Egypt (up to the tropic), Syria, Palestine, 
Northern Arabia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Caucasus, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Western Turkestan, Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and the extreme North-west of India. All 
these are countries really regarded as the Orient (east) in 
the literal meaning of the word at the time this expression 
was formed, i.e., in the ancient epoch when the ancients 
formed geographical expressions. (I remember on this 
occasion the word Levante). Interesting is the following 
determination of a scholar of religious history : Buddhism 
became the religion of the Far-East, Islam remained 
the religion of the East (Orient). In the opinion of the 
most modern historian of Asia, the Pamir (and, I may 
add, also the above mentioned geographical longitude of 
it) divides Asia into two parts, likely two different worlds 
which have little contact. With the above mentioned 
restrictions and only from the standpoint of the geogra- 
phical scheme, it is possible to say that in this way the 
expression can be determined in its original meaning. 
In this connection it is possible to make a distinction 
between Orient and Asia (I remember the Assyrian 
word *asu’, meaning “rise,’^ “ east’^ which is the source 
of the word Asia) and expressions connected therewith 
with regard to the languages, the history, the material 
remains or other topics of Asia and the Orient. 


A CRYPTOGRAM OP KHAYYAM 

By 0. Il^’OSTRANTSEV 

A mistake o£ tlie late B. Dorri; in his Catalogue o£ 
the MSS. of the Pnblic Library, has been found. He has 
marked as ^Marakhiia^ the name of Omar Khayyam, author 
of the Quatrains, the celebrated Persian poet, mystic and 
mathematician. This misunderstanding was due to the 
very complicated way of writing the cryptograms. The 
second half of the word, especially the last letter mzm, 
was written above the iirst half, and the end of the 
second half was read t by the author of the Catalogue 
making up the whole as ‘Marydliia^ We know 

that the correct reading was found out afterwards. It 
is interesting to note that in this writing of the poet^s 
surname, there is something more than the usual calli- 
graphy, a cryptogram. 

We know that in the Islamic palaeography, out of 
the benedictory formula, (accusative of place : “in 
the place of compassion ”), the word * Muhammad ^ 
is evolved, by writing the first half of the word above the 
second. What an answer to the benediction ! It is thus 
written the first letter mim oi the word is written 
from above, the ha and the second mim are in their proper 
place, and the final dal is mad© up of ra and alif, the 
tashdid being taken as understood. 

In the case of ‘Marakhiia,’ not the first but the second 
half of the word is placed above and w© have the form 

the end of the final letter mim, which is also the 
end of the word, is not written as usual, but with the 
upper part slightly curved, a fact by which we are parti- 
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cularly inclmed to see in tliis cryptogram not one letter, 
mim only, but two letters, mini and ra. Following tlie 
method adopted in deciphering the benedictory formula 
mentioned above, we take the letter mhn, standing above 
at the commencement of the cryptogram, as the first 
letter, the letters hha and ya may retain their places, and 
the all f Midi the end of mini make up the letter Zam, end- 
ing the w’ord. At the opening of the cryptogram we have 
thus the word mtiMiaiyil, the taslidid being under- 
stood as certainly indicated by the scriptio plena. 

This explanation will probably bring to an end the 
discussion as regards the excusable mistake of this revered 
scholar, so often mentioned, and it will show how the 
celebrated poet and free-thinker has received, owing to a 
mistaken reading of the cryptogram, the surname of “ the 
visionary’’ (such is the signification of the word J:^) 
from a decipherer more orthodox than he ! 



ASSYRIAN STONE-RELIEF INSGRIPTION 
IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, 
STOCKHOLM 

THE STAND AED INSCEIPTION OP ASHUE-NASIE-PAL 
By G. L. Months 

The photograph facing p. 64 and the translation given here 
of the Assyrian Stone Relief Inscription in the ISationai Mnseiim. 
of Stockholm were forwarded by Mr. G. L. Munthe through Mr. 
Jamshedji Edalji Saklatwala to the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi. The stone belonged to the palace of Ashur~Nasir-PaI in 
iS’imriid, near Nineveh. There is a winged divinity standin»r between 
two holy trees, and a wedge-in.scription, the so called standard inscrip- 
tion of Ashur-Nasir-Pal^ at the lower part of the stones. — Editor. 

(1) The palace of Ashnr-Nasir-Pal, the priest of Ashnr, 
the darling of Bel and Ninit, the beloved of Ann and 
Dagan, the strong one among the gods, the mighty 
king, the king of hosts, the king of Assyria, the son of 
Tnkiilti Ninib, the great king, the mighty king, the kin^ 
of hosts, 

(2) the king of Assyria, the son of Adadnirari, the 
great king, the mighty king, the king of hosts, the king 
of Assyria; the valiant hero, who with the help of Ashnr, 
his lord, proceedeth, and among the princes of the fonr 
quarters (of the world) hath not a rival ; the wonderful 
shepherd, 

(3) who f eareth not the battle ; the mighty flood who 
hath not an opponent; the king who hath brought to sub- 
jection those that were not subject unto him, and hath 
conquered all the hosts of men ; the mighty hero, who 
hath trampled on 

(4) the neck of his foes, and hath trodden down all 
enemies, and hath shattered the power of the strong; the- 
king who with the help of the great gods, his lords^ 
proceedeth, and whose hand hath captured all lands; who. 
hath conquered all the highlands 
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(5) and hath received their tribute taking hostages and 
establishing might over all countries ! When 

(6) Ashur, the lord who called me by my name and 
hath made great my kingdom, entrusted his merciless 
weapon unto my lordly power, the wide-spread troops of 
the land of Lullume 

(7) I overthrew in battle. With the help of Sham ash 
and Adad, the gods my helpers, over the troops of the 
lands of , Nairi, and of Kirkhi, and of Shubare, and of 
Nirib, like Adad, 

(8) the destroyer, I thundered (I am) the king, who, 
from beyond the Tigris even to Mount Lebanon and the 
Great Sea, the whole of the land of Lake and the land of 
Sukhi, together with the city of Eapibi, hath cast into 
subjection under his feet, 

(9) and (the territory) from the sorace of the river 
Subuat even to the land of XJrarti hath conquered with his 
hand (the region) from the pass of Kirruri even to the 
land of Gilzani, and from beyond the Lower Zab 

tlO) even to the city of Til-bari, which is above the 
land of Zaban, and from the city of Til-sha-abtani and 
the city of Til-sha-Zabdani, and the cities of Khirmi and 
. Kharutu, the fortresses 

(11) of the land of Kurduniash, I have added unto the 
border of my land, and (the inhabitants of the countries 
from the pass of Babite even to the land of Khashmar I 
have reckoned as the peoples of my land. In the lands 
which I have conquered I have appointed my governors, 

(12) and vassalage, and service (I have laid upon them). 
Ashur-Nasir-Pal, the exalted prince, the worshipper of 
-the great gods, the courageous ruler, the conqueror of all 
cities and highlands, the king of lords, the consumer 

(13) of the wicked, who is crowned with splendour, who 
feareth not the battle, the supreme, the merciless, the 
destroyer of opposition, the exalted king, the shepherd, 
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tlie protector of tlie (four) quarters of tlie world, the king, 
the word of whose mouth destroyeth mountains 

(14) and seas, who by his lordly attack hath forced 
mighty and merciless kings from the rising of the sun 
unto the setting of the same to acknowledge one supre- 
macy. The former city of Oalah, 

(15) which Shalmaneser, the king of Assyria who preceded 
me, had built, that city had fallen into decay and lay 
prostrate. That city I built anew, and the peoples lYhom 
xny hand had conquered from the lands 

(16) which I had subdued, from the land of Sukhi, and 
from the whole of the land of Labe and from the 
city of Sirku on the other side of the Euphrates, and 
from all the land of Zamna, and from Bit-Adini and the 
land of Khatte, 

(17) and from Lubarna of the land of Patini, I took 
• and I settled them therein. The ancient mound I altered 
aod I dug down to the level of the water, and for one 
hundred and twenty measures into the depth 

(18) I descended. A palace of cedar and a palace of 
’ C37press, and a palace of juniper, and a palace of urba- 
a'innu-wood, and a palace of miskaiinu-wood, and a palace 
of pistachio w'ood, and a palace of tamarisk, 

(19) for my royal dwelling and for my lordly pleasure 
tor ever I foiiiuied therein. And beasts of the mountains 
and of the seas of white limestone 

(20) and alabaster I fashioned, and in the gates there- 

of I set them up, and 1 adorned it, and I made it glorious, 
and with fastening bolts of bronze I secured it; and doors 
of cedar and of cypress, ' ' 

‘(21) and of juniper, and of miskannu-Avood in the gates 
thereof I fixed in place ; and silver and gold and lead 
and bronze, and iron, the spoil of my 'hand from the lands 
■•(22) which I conquered, in great quantities I took and 
I placed therein. 


LETTER OE ARTABAN III TO 'I'HE; 
CITY OP SUSA 

By Feanz Comont 

[jSxtrait des Comptes rendus des Seances de VAca- 
dJmiedes Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 1932, p. 288 et seq.] 

Translated 6?/ Dr. Jamsked Manekji Onmla, PhD., ^ 
/ / 

{Heidelberg), Aneien EUve de VEcole de Louvre, Paris. 

Excavations on tlie southern extremity of the Eoyal 
City of ancient Susa, called the Dungeon by 
Dieulafoy, carried on by E. de Meoquenem, Director 
of the French Arohfeologioal Mission of Susiana since 1927, 
have brought to light the foundations of thick walls and 
courts of a big Sassanian edifice, in which large blocks of 
stone were freely employed. They appertained to con-- 
struotions and sculptural monuments of earlier epochs 
of the history of Susa, mostly Achsemenian, Seleucid,. 
and Parthian. Among them were fragments of bases of 
columns, some of them bearing trilingual cuneifoi'm, 
inscriptions of Darius I the Great, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes 
II Mnemon, and those of bas-reliefs of archers, of a grifton, . 
and of a female slave carrying a duck, similar to the famous 
bas-reliefs of Persepolis, and those of monumental 
inscriptions, like the inscription concerning the construc- 
tion of the palace of Darius I at Susa, all of them 
pertaining to an Aohsemenian palace, and those of statues . 
and Greek inscriptions of the Seleucid and Parthian, 
epochs. Several fragments of inscriptions of the great 
Elamite conqueror Shutruk Nakhunte, about 1150 B.C., . 
were also found there. Eev. Father V. Seheil, the 
eminent French Assyriologist, laid last week the- 
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Tesiilts of , Ms studies of all these ctineiform inscriptions^ 
erabO'died in, the .XXIVth roltime of ‘Meinoires de la 
'Mission Archeologiqne de Perse^ before the French ‘Aca- 
d^iiiie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettre3^ We shall place 
'before the Parsi community an. excerpt of this volume with 
■critical notes in the near future, 'as we have dooe in our 
Ancient' Persian Inscriptions of the AchaBinenicles found 
at Susa, Paris 1929. We sha.ll speak here only of Greek 
inscriptions, which, ■ though t fragmentary, are very 
interesting,, ■ a,s they .reveal - to. 'us the little known 
history of Susa during the Parthian period, its civil 
administration and the religion of its inhabitants. We 
learn from them that during the first century of the 
'Christian' era Susa was subject to the- Parthian 
.King of Kings, who governed it through a satrap appoint- 
ed by him, although the hoiile or the ninaicipality of the 
city enjoyed a sort of self-government on the Greek basis. 
We know that the Parthian kings proudly called them- 
selves philhsllenes on their coins. This was not a vain 
title which they took. They were under the inhuence of 
the Greek civilisation which was introduced into the 
East with the conquest of Alexander the Great and 
which flourished there during the whole of the Selencid 
period. They were in fact the continuators of the 
traditions of the Seleucids. This influence is better 
known as Hellenism in the history of the centuries which 
preceded and followed the Christian era. It has left its 
traces in lands as far apart from one another as Syria 
..and India. Greek art and Greek literature flourished 
at the court of the Parthian kings, some of whom spoke 
Greek fluently like Vardanes I, and some even composed 
works in Greek like Orodes I.' , On 'the authority of Dio 
Cassius and Herodian we can' say that Greek was em- 
ployed in diplomatic intercourse between the Parthians 
and the Homans. It was the language of the Parthian 
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ciLancellerys as we know from the letter of Artaban 
III (10/1140 A.D.) which is written in excellent Greek 
and with correct Greek legal terms. We know also that 
this philhellenism had cost some feeble kings their 
throne, and that it was this tendency of the 

later Parthians which had provoked the rebellion of 
Artaxerxes of Perses, Arda^zr Babakan, against Arta- 
ban Y, as the Parthian people always remained Iranian 
at heart. Further, we know from some recently discover- 
ed Greek inscriptions that Susa was practically a Greek 
city during the first century of the Christian era, and 
that it even boasted of a stadium which was a gift to the 
city from an athlete, as we learn from an inscription 
discovered at Susa this year. It had erected the famous 
temple to Nana or Nanaia, the goddess of fertility and 
fecundity, who was worshipped there under her Greek 
name Artemis. Her brother Apollo also enjoyed a local 
cult. Apollo Toxophoros, i.e., archer is represented on 
the reverse of a copper coin of Mithridates III, struck 
probably at Susa. This motive of the reverse is borrowed 
from the coins of Antiochos II of Syria. The statues 
of this divine pair were erected in temples, which con- 
tained immense treasures, distinct from those of the city 
and administered as at Doura-Eropos by a gazophjlaco 
or treasurer. Male and female slaves were consecrated 
by their masters to these deities for a definite period of 
thirty years, some even perhaps for life. ■ Once consecrat- 
ed they became irreclaimable either by their masters or 
by their descendants or by any person under any pretext 
whatsoever ; if they were reclaimed the defaulter had 
to pay a fine of three thousand silver drachms to the 
treasury of the temples which enjoyed a financial auto- 
nomy. Marble and bronze statues of deserving citizens 
were erected in public places, and their names and: 
praiseworthy works were inscribed on their pedestals. 
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After these' introductory remarks we give below 
the letter of Artaban III 'and a summary of it and o£ 
other ' Q-reek inscriptions discovered at Susa in recent 
years. The letter of Artaban III was discovered, as it is 
said above, in the foundations of walls of a Sassanian 
edifice. It is inscribed on a rectangular block of lime- 
stone, broken at the right corner, whose actual size is 65 
cm, long, 22 cm. high, and 16 cm. thick. It is the 
longest Greek inscription ever found at Susa, and even 
in the whole of Persia. It is a unique lapidary 
document directly connected with a Parthian king; and 
therein lies its importance. The size of letters varies 
between seven and four millimetres. The inscription is 
so neatly engraved that the artist signs it proudly, 
Leonidas, son of Artemon of Seleucia on the Eiilaios, 
le., Susa. The limestone block formed part of the 
pedestal of a bronze or marble statue of Hestia'ios Asios, 
erected by his father Demetrios in 25/26 A.D. in order 
to commemorate the confirmation of the election of the 
former as treasurer and one of the archontes or magis- 
trates of Susa by Artaban III, the event which forms the 
subject of the letter in question. The following is a 
translation of the letter: 

“ Eeceiv^ed in the year 268 according to the Royal 
Bra, in the year 333 (= 21/22 A.D.) according to ancient 
era. . . ■ ■ ■ 

“ The King of Kings Arsaces sends his greetings to 
Antioclios and Phraates, residing at Susa, to the magis- 
trates and to the City ; 

“ Considering that Hestialos, son of Asios, who is one 
of your citizens, and one. 'of the first and the most 
esteemed friends, and one -of the body-guards, having 
exercised the charge of treasurer in the year 329 (— 17/18 
A.D.) according to the ancient reckoning, and having 
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'behaved himself in, 'this function correctly,' and very 
../Justly, and -with thorough integrity, not' avoiding any 
personal expense in the expenditure incurred for the City.; 

“ That twice during his magistimtiire the city having 
■ the necessity of sending an ambassador, , he absented 
hiiiiself from the City, considering as of no consequence 
the care of his own afiairs, and. esteeming those of the City 
more important, and considering that, saving neither pains 
' .nor money he devoted himself without reserve to the first 
and" to the second embassies, and having negotiated to 
the advantage of his native City he obtained appropriate 
honours, as the decree voted in his favour in the year 
330 (= 18/19 A.C.) attests ; 

‘‘That in the year 331 (— 19/20 A.D,), when there was 
need of an honest man, he was proposed as candidate for 
the same office for the year 332 (— 20/21 A.D.), and that 
after a prolonged docimacie^ Petasos, son of Antiochos, 
who was elected arcliontes wfith Aristoiiienes, son of 
Philippe, presenting himself in the boule alleged that in 
virtue of the established laws (rules!) it was prohibited 
that he should occupy the same magistrature twice 
without leaving an interval of three years*, 

“ But that the City having had the experience of his 
good intentions and remembering his administration of 
the above-mentioned office, decided to elect him as 
archontes and that in consequence he was elected for 
the year 332 20/21 AID.), which was of Petasos, son of 

Antiochos, and of Aristomenes, son of Philippe ; 

“ Considering therefore that, in view of the facts cited 
above Hestiaios is unjustly accused, we Judge that his 
•election is valid, and that he should neither be wrongly 
prosecuted for occupying the same office without allowing 
an interval of three years, nor in virtue of any ordinance 
whatsoever, which might be produced in this matter, all 
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interdiction or' inquest having been, in general, set aside^ 
particularly that wbicli was lannched again,st bim should 
be abrogated. ' 

“ The 17tli day of iitidnaios 268 (•= December 21). „ / 

(Below) This statue of Hestiaios Asios, son of 
Deraetrios, alias Eisagogeus, is erected by his lather, in 
■the year 337 according to the -ancient reckoning (25/26 
A,D.),,, 

. “ Leiiidas, son of Artemon of Seleiicie on the Enlaios 
' ■(i.e.,Siisa} has engraved this stone/l 

The King of .Kings Arsaces (Artaban III) addresses 
this letter to Antiochos and Phraates, the satrap and the 
'Strategos, residing at Susa, to- the ccrchonfes and to the 
■ hoiile or the municipality of the city of Susa, in the year ■ 
330 of the Seleiicid era, corresponding to the year 268 of 
the Arsacid era, and to 21/22 A.D., in which he dismisses 
the charge of illegal tenure of the office of treasurer 
brought against Hestiaios Asios, son of De metrics, alias 
Eisagoras. Hestiaios is not only a distinguished citizen 
of Susa, writes the King of Kings, but he is also one of 
the protoi pMloi, e.e.? the most esteemed friends, and one 
of his body-guards. He . - was . elected ' to the offi-oe of 
treasurer in 329 A. SeL '='17/18 A.D.v in which he dis- 
tinguishecl himself by his honesty and integrity ; he even 
contributed occasionally to; 'the civic ex|)enditure from 
his personal resources. Twice;during his tenure of ofEce 
he w’-as entrusted with an embassy, which he, considering- 
it his important duty towards his native city, willingly 
accepted, setting aside his own personal affairs and 
interest, and carried it to a successful end, sparing 
neither pains nor money. On" his return to Susa he 
■received appropriate honours from the city, as the decree 
voted in his favour in 330 A.,.Sel. = 18/19 A.D. attested. 
In 331 A. SeL = 19/20 A.D., when the city required the 
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services of au honest man, lie was again proposed as 
caudidate for treasiirership for 332 A. Sel. = 20/21 A.D. 
Blit after a long doJdmacia or enquiry into the validity of 
the canclidatiire, Petasos, son of Antiochos, who was elected 
archontes with Aristomenes, son of Philip, contested it in 
the bouh on the ground that, according to the established 
laws of the city, Hestiai'os could not occupy the same 
office twice without leaving an interval of three years be- 
tween each tenure. Nevertheless the city elected him for 
the office for 332 A. Sel.=20/21 A.D., as it had experienced 
his good intentions and able administration* Now, the 
King of Kings taking into consideration all these facts, 
declares fche charge brought against Hestiaios to be unjust 
and confirms his election; further, he forbids bringing 
against him any charge whatsoever in virtue of the 
above-mentioned or any other law, and stops all legal 
action that might have been already taken against him. 
This royal letter is dated the seventeenth day of the 
month of Audnaios of the year 268 of the Arsacid era,, 
corresponding to the 21st of December 21/22 A.D* 

This letter is very important, as it shows us the civil 
administration of Susa during the little known Parthian 
epoch. Like Seleucia and Doura-Eropos Susa had also a 
hoiile which had the right to propose candidates for 
magistrature. The magistrates wffio bore the title of 
archontes formed a directorate with executive powers. 
One of them was the treasurer. A magistrate could 
not be re-elected, unless there was an interval of 
three years between two successive tenures of office. 
The King of Kings was staying . at his winter 
residence of Otesiphon in the month of Audnaios, when 
the epistates, who was appointed commissioner by him 
for controlling the municipal administration of Susa, 
laid before him the case of Hestiaios. The psepMsma 
or decree voted by the ioiiU was attached to it. The 
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king gives his above-mentioned decision on the legal 
question quite arbitrarily, as the Osesars did before him by 
their epistulae. In this he shows himself very energetic, 
a trait of character attributed to him by historians. 
Moreover, this letter confirms Strabo who says that 
during his time — commencement of the first century 
_t,be district of Susiana was directly subject to 
the Parthians, whereas the mountainous region of the 
Elymais was a vassal state. Another important fact is 
the mention of two eras side by side, the Seleucid era 
or as it is called here the ancient era, beginning with 
autumn, 1st of October 312 B.O., and the Arsacid era or 
the royal era, beginning with spring 248/7 B.O., as on the 
Pahlavi parchment from Avroman. Further, the names 
of the persons mentioned in this letter are Greek and 
Macedonian. 

Other Greek inscriptions discovered in the founda- 
tions of the walls and courts of the Sassanian edifice 
appertained to the temple of Artemis-Nanaia, as their 
contents show. One inscription was engraved on tbe 
pedestal of a statue of Apollo, which was consecrated to 
the god by Ohereas, and was placed probably in 

the temple of Artemis, his twin-sister. It was a local 

work of art. The god was represented as he appeared 
to Antigona, wife of Ohereas, in a dream in order to 
save her and her daughter Clio from some danger. 


*We have said above that male and female_ slaves 
were consecrated to Nanaia, the goddess of fertility an 
fecundity, for a specific period of thirty years. T e 
following inscription of the time of Mithridates I t^oies 
this custom ; In the year 171 A. Sel. = 142/141 B.C., m 

the month ... Straton, son of Simias, has consecrated to 
the goddess Nanaia Kan ... his young female servant 
upto the period of thirty years for the welfare ot the 
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king and the queen, and tliatit-is not permitted that 
either Stratoii or aixj^body 'else in his place should re- 
claim. or sell the .above-mentioned slave under 
pretext' whatever. If he does this, his action, is not 
valid, and he should pay three thousand silver draohmes 
as fine to the temple, of Nanaia. Another inscription says 
that Eulaios, son of Olympics, had consecrated his slave 
'Scorpion to Nanaia in the time of Aiitiochos IV Epi- 
phanes (176464 B.O.) in the fnlfilment of a vow taken 
for the welfe^ Antiochos and Queen Laodice. 

Another inscription of the time of Mithridates I is of 4 
similar nature. The absence of the Arsacid date on 
these two inscriptions shows that the authority of the 
Parthians was not recognised at Susa which remained 
faithful to its native kings during the second century B.O. 
Finally, it is interesting to note that the legal formula 
of the consecration of slaves is the same as that which 
was prevalent in ancient Babylonia. 



GIFT OF ARTICLES OF ANTIQUITY 
EXCAYATBD AT SUSA BY R. DE 
MECQUENEAI 

By De. Jamsheb M. Usyala, Ph.D., 

Ancient Eldve de I’Ecole de Louvre, Paris 

fit is to be regretted that Dr. Jamslied Manekji Unvala^s letter 
dated til e 15th September. l9S2'aiid the list prepared bj him of articles 
preseBted by Mr, li. de Mecqaeiiem remained mapublished npto now.. 
The. articles are given as a loan to tbe Prince of Wales until 

the time tbat a Farsi Museum 'comes into existence.— Editor,] ■ 

K. de Mecquenem, head of the French Mission, 
under whose hind guidance Dr. Jamshed Manekji TJnvaJa 
has worked for four winter-seasoxis at Susa, has kindly 
presented to the Parsi Community about 134 articles of 
antiquity, some oE which were excavated hy Dr. Dnvala. 
They are deposited for the present in the E. B. Gama 
Oriental Institute, which, I think, will be very glad to trans- 
fer them to a Parsi Museum w'hen started in future in 
Bombay. At my request, Dr. TJnvala has kindly prepared 
a list of these articles. I beg to thank Dr. Unvala for 
kindly complying with my request. I hope that the list 
will interest archseologists and antiquarians. I take 
this opportunity to thank M'. E. de Mecquenem for this 
presentation and for the presentation made about five 
years ago. As I had the pleasure and the good fortune 
to collect funds to send Dr. Unvala to France for 
archmologioal studies, I take this opportunity to thank M’’. 
E. de Mecquenem for his kindness in giving all the neces- 
sary help to Dr. TJnvala in his studies and in his practical 
work of excavation. With these few words of thanks, 
I give here Dr. Unvala’s account and list of the articles. 

JivANJi Jamshedji Mora, 

Bombay, Editor^ 

20th September, 1932. 
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[ Dr. J. M. TJnvala’s letter to Dr. Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi ] 

Mariampura^ 

Navsari, 15th September, 1932, 


To . 

SiB JivANji Jamsheuji Mobi, 

Shams-ul-TJlama, B.A., Ph.D., O.I.E., 

209, Hobnby Roab, Dobt, Bombay. 


Deab Sm, 

Witb. reference to your letter of tbe 29tli August 1932 
I beg to send you herewith a list of 134 objects presented 
this year by M^. E. de Mecquenem to the Parsi Community 
from archaeological finds made at Susa. I have grouped 
them according to the periods to which they appertained, 
following therein de Mecquenem, and mentioned the 
materials of which they are made. The grouping under 
few heads, e.g,, 1) lamps, 2) figures, 3) cups, etc., as you 
have proposed in the above-mentioned letter is not 
practicable, 1) as in that case it would be necessary to 
mention the date of every object individually, and 2) as 
there would be no end of groups, because the objects are 
many and various. The numbers mentioned in this list 
correspond to those marked in pencil on every object ; in 
the case of fragments the numbers are marked on 
the paper in which they are wrapped. The numbering 
was made hastily two days before the anniversary of the 
late Mr. K. E. Cama, while I was unpacking the three 
boxes of antiquities. 

Now as regards the provenance of these objects, 
those mentioned in the groups I and III were discovered 
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-Oil the Tell of the Acropolis, that mentioned in tha 
igronp 11 on the Tepe Jafarabad, situated five, miles to 
the north-west of Susa, those mentioned in the groups 
IV-IXnxi the Tell of the Royal City, and thos'fe mentioned 
in the groups X-XII in the City of Artisans* 

The seven bricks (Nos, 1 - 7 ) of Elamite kings record 
in Babylonian foundations of temples and sanctuaries in 
Susa dedicated to In-Shushinak, the chief god of the 
Elamites and the tutelary god of Susa. They are publi- 
shed by Rev. Father Y. Scheil in the Alemoires de la 
Mission Archeologiqne de Perse/ The objects pertaining 
to the Arab period were discovered in houses excavated 
in the so-called Arab City, a suburb of ancient Susa, 
situated to its east. The fragments of bowls and plates 
(Nos* 112-124) and glass dishes and phials (Nos. 73-77) 
were discovered in drainage- wells. All other objects 
pertaining to difiereiit periods of the history of Susa 
were discovered in tombs. The^^ were used as funeral 
immtUTe-^moMlier fiineraire: — vases, bowls, and cups 
contained probably food and drink for the dead ; lamps 
lighted their way to the other world ; stone, copper, and 
iron weapons belonged to warriors and were buried with 
them in their graves; similar is the case of articles of 
toilet and personal ornaments ; the fact that terracotta 
figurines are always discovered in tombs of children 
would ejspiain their use as toys rather than as votive 
objects or as objects of cult The big goblets of the 
period Susa I (Ncs. 8-9) were discovered in the funeral 
tumulus on the south-west extremity of the Tell of the 
Acropolis. The>: were used as receptacles for big bones 
at the time of the second burial of the dead. Finally it 
is interesting to note that all objects pertaining to the 
•Sassanian period were found in ‘astddan’s discovered in 
1931 and 1982 in the City of Artisans. 
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List of Antiquititss 
PEESENXKD BT M”. B. BE MeOQUBNEM 
TO THE Paesi Community 
ixN- 1932 

G-EO0P I 

Susa I dated about 4000 B.C. 

No. 8 Pragraents of a big goblet painted terra cotta; 


» y 

11 11 

55 99 11 

„ 10 

small Clip 

95 59 99 

„ 11 

small krater 

59 ^ 55 59 . ' 

Nos.90-91 

figurines of birds 

55 55 11 

„ 127 

fragments of a big vase 

red terra cotta 

„ ISO 

fragments of a big plate 

55 55 59 

=, 23 

big axe 

Group II 

white sand-stone 

Susa I Us rough! u dated about 3500 B.C . 

No. 126 

fragments of a vase from Tepe 


Jafarabad 

Group III 

painted terra cotta 

Susa IT 

dated aioiit 3000 B.C, 


No. 13 

small vase 

painted terra cotta 

« 14 

fragment of a small vase 

95 ' , - »* ' 'Jl 

„ 12 

cylindrical vase 

95 ' 99 , 99 

„ 97 

head of a bull forming spout 



of a vase 

■■ 99 ■ 99' ■ ■ 99; - 

„ 15 

fragment of a small vase 

black stone 

„ 16 

fragment of a small cup 

aragonite 

„ 17 

small krater 

; 99 ' ■ 

„ 24 

bo'wl 

■ » . 

„ 18 

mace-head 

black stone 

„ 19 

» 59 

red „ 

„ 20 

9t 59 

grey „ 
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No. 21 head of a stafi 

reddish stone 

” 22 small axe 

black polished stone 

” 26 big lozenge bead 

aragonite 

” 26 whorl not pierced 

*» " 

” 27 whorl 

black stone 

»> 133-134 whorls 

terra cotta 

Gkoup IV 

Dynasty of Simat about 2600-2300 B.C, 

No. 93 handleof a vase withahuman 

bust roughly designed in 

low relief 

terracotta 

„ 28 mirror 

copper 

„ 29 sickle 


Nos. 30-31 poniards 


Gboup V 

Hammurabi 2050 B.C. 


No. 32 vase 

red slip terra cotta 

Nos. 78-83 female figurines 

»» n 

Gbocp VI 

Elamite XVItTi to IXth century B.C. 
No. 1 brick of Euk-Kirpiash 
j) 2 „ „ Kutir-Nakhunte 

« 3-4 bricks of XJntash-Gal 

>1 6-6 „ „ Shutruk-Nakhunte 

»> 7 brick of Addapakshu 

33 globular vase 

terra, cotta' ' 

n 34 small vase— broken 

■ ,, »} , 

n 36 twin vases 

>* t? 

»» 36 dish 

n n 

„ 37 saucer 

n f$ 

« 104 fragments of a bowl 

n , if 

« 84-85 female figurines 

99 ft 
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Nos.86-87 

figurines of musicians 

terra cotta 

ti 

88-89 

fragments of toy beds with 

a 



couple 


97 

92 

figurine of a bull 

99 99 

n 

98 

rattle 

99 

99 

38 

handle of an instrument 

aragonite 


69 

bracelet 

copper 

n 

103 

fragments of a cup 



Geoup VII 

Neo-Bahylonian 840-640 B.C. 

JSTos. 39-43 small vases glazed terra cotta 

» 125 fragments of a vase „ „ „ 

Ghoup vni 

AcTicemenian 

No. 99 mystic eye of Horns or Ujd- glazed terra cotta 
Group IX 

Greek 

Nos. 105-106 fragments of a lamp and a vase 
with designs in red on black 
polished surface terra cotta 

Group X 

Parthian 


No. 44 pitcher —broken 

terra cotta 

” 94 head of a female figurine 

. 99 99 

„ 96 fragment of a male figurine 

painted terra cotta 

It 60 fragment of a small vase 

Group XI ^ 

alabaster 

Sassanian 

Nos. 45-49 big vases 

glazed terra cotta 

« 54 big water-bottle 

99 99 99 
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1!To. 55 small flat ■water-bottle 

’» 107-111 fragments of vases 

” 128 fragments of vases 

” 66-58 lamps 

129 fragments of bowls 
181 fragments of a vase witb 
engraved designs 
60-63 big vases 
69 lamp 
102 lamp 
” 96 head of a fig'urine of a torse 

^’100-101 bowls fine 

<* 132 triangular support for vases 


n 


H) 


glazed terra cotta 


9f 

red 


n 


black terra cotta 
terra cotta 


V '' 

JJ 


63 poniard 
72 arrow-head 


iron 

copper 


Gteoup XII 

Arab 

Nos. 112424 fragments of bowls and 
plates with floral and 
geometric designs glazed terra cotta 



61-62 

pitchers 

99 99 

Si 

64 

pitcher with lid 

copper 

..?5 

65 

lid of a pitcher with chain 

99 

JS 

66 

handle of a pitcher 

99 


67 

lamp 

99 

n 

68 

Clip . . 

99:.' 

59 

70 

fragment of a spoon 

•, 99- 

'■« 

71 

small bell 

' 79 , ■ 


73 

small dish 

glass 

,49 

74-77 

phials 

99 



ZARATHU5TRA OR YUDHISTHIRA— 
WHICH IS THE COPY ? 

By Jainath Pati 

Wlien about the beginning of the year 1915, Dr. Spoo- 
ner started the theory of a Parsi invasion of Behar, and 
in the course of the discussion, brought together the 
names of Yudhisthira and the Persian prophet Zarathus- 
tra, the similarity in the sounds of the names, led me to 
investigate the question of any suspected connexion be- 
tween the two. I found that their traditional biographies 
had many details identical in them. For example : 

(i) Zarathustra was a worshipper of Ahura (Sk. 
Asura ) and so might be said to belong to the tribe known 
to Indians as Asuras in the Vedic and Puranic literature. 
Yudhisthira was also connected with the Asuras through 
his female ancestors : Devyani, the daughter of Sukracarya, 
the high-priest of the Asuras, and Sarmistha, the daugh- 
ter of the Asura king. Later this connexion was found 
to be still closer. Sukracarya’s ancient name was Kavi 
Usanas, who had long before been found to be identical, 
with Kava Usa (later form Kai-Kaus) of Persia. He is there 
known as a great ancient king, having blood-connexion 
with Zarathustra’s ancestors. 

(ii) Both were known to have descended from one 
Puru (Iranian original form ‘Pourus’). 

(iii) Both had five brothers. 

(iv) Both could talk and understand the Mlecha 
tongue (MBh, 1, 14:8 ch.)^. 

(v) Zarathustra was a pupil of one Burzin-Kurus 
. (the Great Kurus?), whom Pliny knew as Agnaees 

1. The abbreviatioDB are esEplained at the end. 
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fAzonaces), Aagiras?), wMle Yndhisthira was a 
Ktirii Mmself and the pupil of Angiras Dronacarya. 

(vi) Both were known in their younger days to have 
been attempted to be burnt alive but saved miraculously. 

(vii) The names of the friends and enemies of both 
Were found to be similar. Madhava-Krma-oandra of 
Yudhisthira=Maidyoi-maohh (=Madhyamas) of Zarathu^- 
tra ( = middle-moon = dark-moon = 8k. Krsna-candra); 
Duryodhana, Duslasana of Yndhisthira, comparable to 
Bu^sasti, Durasrdb (or Durasrun) of Zarathu^jtra. 

(viii) Both were famous for their strict regard for truth. 

(ix) “While the followers of Zarathustra had and 
still have the greatest regard for the dog, Yndhisthira 
would refuse to enter heaven without the dog. 

(x) The religions of both were anti-Yedio; that of 
Zarathnstra as represented by his Gathas and to ome 
•extent the later Avesta; while Yndhisthira, being known 
to have been a follower of Kysna, must be taken to be 
a Bhagvat. (Bhagvatism or Pancratra was originally an 
anti-Yedic religion.^) Even the much syncretic and therefore 
diluted form of his faith as preserved to us in the Bhagvad- 
gfta (the Song of Bhaga, the Lord Asnra of the Parsis) 
has unconcealed flings at the followers of the Yedio 
.Religion: — ■ 

Yamimam puspitarn vacam pravadantyavipascitah 

Yecla-vada-ratah Partha “nanyadasti^^ti vadinah, 42 

Trai-gtinya-visya veda nistrfeigtinyo bhav Arjuna. 46 

(ab) 

(Gita, II)- 


1., .:Be 0 Oiiati'da,' Eaces,* p. 69. 
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“0 Partha (PartHan ?)‘ fools, addicted to Vedio’ 
disoussions, talk glibly (in) dark and flowery phrases, ( i. e., ) 
those-who-say, ‘there is nothing beyond it (the Vedas) 

* « * i 

“ (As a matter of fact) the Vedas are materialistic, 
dealing with objects connected with the three gupas (active,, 
slothful and balanced states of the mind). Yon should 
be unthree-gupaik, (a non-Vedist), 0 Arjuna ! ” 

The transformation in Persia of God Indra into the 
demon Andra, compared with the victorious fight of 

.1 It is to be remembered that this suggestion in the bracket is sup- 
ported by other facts. Pandu itself meaning white (Ind. Ait., I, 655 f. n. 1), 
iveta (Av. spaeta), directly connecting him with the surname, Spitam4, the 
greatest of the Spitas (?), of Zarathudtra. Arjuna, another of the ‘Whites*, 
itself means white, and his other name Kiritin, the wearer of a diadem, 
(Gita, 11,85) is not explicable through Sanskrit, but according to Lassen, 
being connected with the old Pers. Tiara, accords well with other Iranian 
affinities of these people. So are the names, Balhika, one of Yudhis|hira*s 
ancestors, Prtha, Yudhisthira’s mother, Bahlika, another possible name of 
MS.dri, Arjuna’s stepmother, and Parasavi (Ind. Alt. I, p. 685), Vidura’s wife, 

the aunt of the Pandavas. It is in all this connection that we shall find 
further on that the religion of Krsna (Pahcratra) is said to have been 
imported from the White Island, near Meru (Merv) in Central Asia. This 
is called Saka dvipa in the Bhavisya Purfina and the Govindpura Inscription 
without doubt referring to Scythia or the lands west of the Caspian Sea, 
(Ind. Alt. I, pp. 652-8). In this connection, further, are to be remem- 
bered the Gaurmukhas (the ‘ White-faced ones’) of the Mah^bh^rata and. 
the Bhavifya PurAna. In the former (I, 50) it is said that Parik^t died 
because he insulted a mauna rsi (another Parsi feature according to the- 
Bhavi^ya P. (?) ) of that name (see below pages 99f.) In the latter it is said 
that it was another (or the same?) rsi of that name who gave the correct 
information regarding the Zoroastrians to Samba, Krsna’s son. These facts 
make me regard the rsi to be a Zoroastrian. Krsna’s ensign was the Garuda 
(eagle); Yisnu is garuda-dhvaja. The enfsign of the old Persian kinga 
■was also an eagle. ** Garuda is represented as having a white face, an 
aquiline nose, red wings and a golden body** (Apte’s Dictionary, p. 182), 
almost exactly like the representation of the frdhar (?) of Ahura MaiadA in 
the inscription of Darius. Gard-demAna is the seat of Mazda (GAthA, Y. 45,8). 
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Kr§^^a (of the Purahas) with the unconquerable Indra of 
the Rgveda, has too obvious implications to be passed over 
lightly. 

(xi) In Iran, baga (Sk. bhaga) meant a god in general 
(in the Avesta as well as in the inscriptions of Darius). 
In India, (in the Vedic literature, particularly the Rgveda,) 
it is the name of a particular god. Among the followers 
of Krsna, we find the Iranian meaning as applied to him» 
and thereby to his religion, the Bhagvad-dharma ; to his 
revelation, the Bhagvad-gita, and lastly to his followers, 
the Bhagvatas. Compare the inscription on the famous 
Garudasthambha near Gwalior. It appears as though of the 
three synonyms, Ahura (asura), yazata (yajata), and baga 
(bhaga) the Krspaites chose the least objectionable term 
‘baga’ (Sk. Bhaga) to denote their Lord, to avoid as much 
the asura of hateful associations to the Indians, as the deva 
and yajata to the Zoroastrians of the first period of that 
faith. The suffix ‘vat’ was added, meseems, simply to 
distinguish Madhava from the current name of the innocent 
god Bhaga, for I have shown elsewhere that Mazdao is the 
Avestam etymological equivalent of Madhavah, or may be, 
Madhava is the loan form of the Iranian Mazdao (LLL, p. 
201 fn., etc.). Anyhow the new meaning given to ‘Bhaga’ in 
‘ Bhagvat’ presents now a difiterent scene to me, a second 
cultural invasion of India by the Iranian Kysna, the 
disciple of the Terrible Angiras, e.e., Zarathustra, referred 
to in the Chandogya (iii. 17. 6) . Then it only showed 
the connection to be deeper. 

(xii) The most decisive features of Kmia’s teach- 
ings, as much distinguishing them from the whole of 
the Vedic religion, including within it the teachings 
of the Upanisads (EPV, pp. 468-684), as identifying them 
with those of Zarathustra, are (i) their insistence on 
the necessitj' of the individual’s performing right actions. 
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doing hiis duty and that as an offering to God, (ii) a belief 
in Avatara and personal teaching by Him at a crisis of the 
•world caused by evil, (iii) the utmost regard, verging on 
worship, shown to the cow, and (iv) the most important 
characteristic of Zoroastrianism, which distinguishes it 
even now from all other older systems of faiths and philo- 
sophies is its promulgation of the doctrine of duality as 
the explanation of evil in this world. This was originally 
a mental duality, ‘mainyaV(“ dual mentalities,” Gatha, 30, 
3), but later developed also into physical. Strangely 
enough, the same is found in Bhagvatism also. All these 
appear clear as daylight from the passages quoted below 


( 1 ) 

Zarathustba’s 

Y6i m6i ahmai se- 
raosem dan cay asca 
UpMimen haurvata 
ameretata 

Vahheus manyeus 
syaothanMs (Yas. 

45, 5cde) 

Those who render 
me obedience with 
the deeds of good 
mind, attain com- 
pleteness and im- 
mortality, 

Ya syaothana, ya 
vacanha, ya yas- 
xia ^ ^ 

A^am t6i Ahura 
ehma pourutemais 
daste ( Yas. 34, 
l,ac) 


Kbsna’s 

Yogastha kuru 
karmapi sangam 
tyaktva Dhanan- 
jaya, (Gita, ii, 48ab) 

Do your duty, 0 
Dhananjaya, esta- 
blished in yoga and 
renouncing attach- 
ment (mentally to 
the results). 

Yatkarosi yadasnasi 
yajjuhosi dadasi 
yat yattapasyasi 
Kaunteya talku- 
rusva madarpanam 
Subhasubha phala- 
irevam moksyase 
karmabahd hnaik 
Sanyasyoga-yukta- 
tma vimukto mam 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

“In the strict 
sense of the word 
there is no theory 
of ethics in the 
Br ahmana litera- 
ture: the question 
of the nature 
of right action 
does not seem 
ever to have in 
any degre’e influ- 
enced the specu- 
lations of the 
curious spirits 
(the Brahmins)”. 

The contrast 
here between In- 
dian and Iranian 
development be- 
comes marked 
‘‘Almost contem- 
poraneously, per- 
haps, with the 
development of 
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Zabathuotba^s 


Ebsna^s 


With 

■words,, 

ces. 


the 

and 


deeds, 

sacrifi- 


(Ali these) are off- 
ered hy us among 
the foremost to 
Thee, 0 Lord ! 


upaisyasi. 

(ibid., 9,27-8,) 

Whatever thon 
doest, eatest, invo- 
ke st, or^ givest, or 
austerities under- 
goeth, 

Offer all of them 
to Me, 0 Son of 
Kunti. 

In this manner 
wilt thou be freed 
from good and bad 
fruits as well as the 
bondages of action. 
Having thy soul 
allied to Yoga of 
Renunciation, thou 
wilt reach Me, 
being freed. 


/ , OfPOSEB.v;!1!0.; ■ 

, VebA'S 

the t h o u gh t 
of the Brahma- 
nas we find Zo- 
roaster engaged 
in deepening the 
meaning of reli- 
gion for the peo- 
ple of Iran and 
rounding a rea- 
soned, ethical 
system/^ (Keith, 
‘Religion and Phi- 
losophy of the 
Vedas/ p. 468). 
Again, “In com- 
parison with the 
intellectual acti- 
vity of the Brah- 
manas the ethi- 
cal content of 
the TJpani^rads 
must be said to 
be negligible and 
valueless. ^ ^ ^ 

“ On the contra- 
ry, the essential 
fa^t is expressed 
b/ Indra in his 
dialogue with 
Partardan : the 
possession o f 
knowledge 
makes a man in- 
dependent of all 
morality, the 
slaying of an em- 
bryo, the murder 
of a father or^ of 
a mother. (ibid., 
pp, 584-5 ;Kausi- 
taki Up. iii. i)> 
Though the fear 
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Zabathustra’s 


( 2 ] 

In Yasna 29 is 
described the depu- 
tation of Zarathus- 
tra in response to 
the supplication of 
the cow. Again, 

Ahem akai vahu- 
him asim vah- 
haove 

Thwa himara damdis 
urvaese apeme. 
Yahmi spehta thwa 
mainyu urvaese 
ias6 (Yas. 43. 
5de, 6a.) 

A bad (compensa- 
tion) for the bad, 
and a good com- 
pensation for the 
good ; 

(Which is to oc- 
cur) with Thy skill 
at the last crisis of 
creation ; 

At which crisis 
come Thou, O 
Mazda (mindful), 
with Thy Spenta 
Mainyu (bounteous 


Kbsna’s 


Paritranaya Sadhu- 
nam vinasaya 
ea duskptam, 
Dharmasansthapa- 
narthaya sam- 
bhavami yuge 
yuge. 

(Gita, 4, 8.) 

To save the right- 
eous and to destroy 
the unrighteous, 
I become born in 
every age. 

(It will appear 
that it is merely a 
paraphrase of the 
Yasna quoted on 
the left.) 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

of sin is clearly 
expressed in _ the- 
Bgveda, the idea 
of duty as an of- 
fering to God is 
absent from the- 
Vedic literature,- 


There is noth- 
ing of the kind , 
to be found in 
Rv. In the Brah- 
manas (EPV., 
208) we have an 
approach to it 
only, but that 
not in human 
form or of future 
times, but le- 
gends merely of 
past ideas. The 
Gita is said to be 
a symposium of 
the Upanisads 
and indeed in 
most parts it is. 

On comparison, 
parallels for 
most slokas have 
been found in thg- 
Vedic literature, 
but none for 
these radical tea- 
chings, the origi- 
nal of which are 
to be found in. 
the Avesta. 
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it 


Zabathustea’s 

mentality). (Guth- 
rie’s Translation). 

(S) 

GrehmS * * * 

gaus jaidyai 
mraoi (Yas. 32, 
liao) 

“The Tormentor 
(the teacher of the 
opposite faith, Gao- 
tema Auruna) dec- 
lares that the cow 
is to be killed.” 

Zarathustra was 
besides deputed to 
save the cow from 
torments. 

(Yas. 29.) 

Geus tasa (the 
shaper of the cow) 
is a worshipful ab- 
straction in the 
Gathas. 

(Yas. 29, 2; 31, 9; 

46, 9.) 


( 4 ) 

Sraota geusys va- 
hista avaenata 
suca mananha 

Avarenas vicithah- 
ya narem narem 
Tiuakyai tanuye 


Kbsna’s 


Kfspa is Gopya, 
protector of the 
Cows, as also Gov- 
inda (Sk. Gaven- 
dra), Lidra of the 
cows. (V.P.) 


Yo yo yam yam 
tanum bhaktah 
s r adhy ar oihtum- 
icchati, 

Tasya tasyacalam 
sradham tameva 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 


In the Egveda 
(x, 85, 13c) agha-' 
su hanyante ga-- 
vah, the cow is 
slain in the Ma- 
gha Naksatra (at 
the time of a 
marriage cere- 
mony). 

While Yajna- 
vykya, the pupil 
of Gautama 
Aruni ordered 
the killing_ of 
Y e h a d vaispa- 
Tah, To Vispu 
(is to be ofi erred) 
a cow that has- 
miscarried _ (Y_a j- 
urveda, xxiv, i). 
The cow was- 
eaten by the fol- 
lowers of the Ye-" 
das down to the 
Sutra period (see- 
Y. I, ii. PP* 14^ 
7; also Apastamba - 
Gr. S-utra (SBE), 

1, 6, 17, so.) 

“It might how-- 
ever, have been- 
espeoted that iit 
the moral law of 
Yaruna, which, 
is the counter' 
part of the phy- 
sical law recog' 
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Zakathuctra^s 

Para maze yaorihd 
ahmai no sazdyai 
baodafito paiti. 
(Yas. 30, 2.) 
Ta debnaota ma- 
rfm hn]yat6i5 
ameretatasca 
Hyat vao aka raanan- 
ha yeng daeveilg 
akasca mainytis 
Aka syaothanem 
vacaiiha y a 
fracinas dregvafi- 
tern TihsTiayo, 

(Yas. 32, 6.) 
..At ta mainyu pon- 
ruye ya yema 
7iyafe.ua asrvatem 
Manahica vacahi- 
oa syaothandi hi 
vahyd akemca 
Aosca hudaohhd 
ores visyata ndit 
duzdaohhd. (30,3.) 
Ayao maniyao va- 
rata dregyao 
aci^ta verezyd 
Asem ^ ^ ^ 

"Yaeca khsbnaosen 
aburem baithyais 
syaotbanais frao- 
ret Mazdim;''- 
. * (30, BO 


KBSNyS 

vidadliknyaham. 

Sa taya kaddhaya 
y iikt astasyara- 
dbanamibate, 

t *i5 ^ ' 

Antavattn pbal- 
ain tepam tad- 
bhavatyalpa 
medhasam, 

Devand e v a-y a j o 
yanti madbhakta 
yanti mam api* 
(Gtta, 7, 21.8.) 

Yadgatva na ni- 
vartante t a d 
dbama paramam 
mama, 

(ibid. 15, 6.) 

Abhayam (adi) 

Bbavanti sampad- 
am d a i y i m- 
abhijatasya Bha- 
rata 

Dambhav (adi) 

^ JiJ sit ' ' 

Ajnanam cabbija- 
tasya Partba. 

S am padamasnrim 
Daiyi sanipadyi* 
moksaya nibaii- 

dbyasurt mata 
^ ‘ 


Opfgsep' to 
■■■ Veea’s^ 

nised by.'the reli- 
gioii, of the Veda 
as preyailiiig ia 
the uniyerse, the. 
Eta, and,; in Va^ 
runa himself as 
the great guar- 
dian of that law 
t h e r e might 
have been found 
a deity in whom 
the mind of the 
sceptic might find 
peace and satis- 
faction. The case 
of Iran proves 
that the nature 
of the great 
Asura could 
easily give rise 
to the conception 
of a moral ruler 
and a deep ethi- 
cal view of the 
world. But, 
whatever, the 
cause, it is beyond 
possibility of 
doubt that in In- 
dia from the first 
philosophy is 
intellectual, not 
moral, in interest 
and 0 u 1 1 0 ok.’’ 
{EPV„pp.4334.) 
As a matter of 
fact, the theory 
of the law of 
Karma and trans- 
migration pre- 
cludes all idea of 
absolute good or 
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Zaeathustba’s 

Aya6 ndit eres vi- 
syata daevaoina 
- hyat is a-debao- 
ma 

Peresmanefig upa- 
jasat hyat vere- 
nata aoistem 
man6; 

At aesemem hefi- 
dvarefita ya bana- 
yen ahum mare- 
tand. tYas.30,6.) 

Listen ye "with 
your ears. Gaze ya 
at the Flame with 
the best thought 
To the discrimina- 
tion of the faiths, 
man by man, each 
for his own person. 
Before the great 
endeavour. Consi- 
der again (careful- 
ly) our announce- 
ment. (Yas. 30, 2.) 

Therefore you 
will defraud a man 
of good life and 
immortality 
Because you, who 
are Daevas, of evil 
thought and evil 
Mentality 


■ Kesna’s 

Dvau bhuta sar- 
gau loke ssmin 
daiva asura eva oa, 

^ 

Etaih dystimavas- 
tabhya nastat- 
mano slpabud- 
dhayah 

Prabhavantyug r a- 
karmanah K&Or 
y&ya jagato shi- 
tah. (9) 

Kamam airitya 
d u s p u r a in 
dambhamanam- 
adanvitah 
MoJiad gfhitva- 
Ssad grahant pra- 
vartante Ssuciv- 
ratah. (10) 

(ibid., 16, 1-10.) 

"Whoever, bhakta, 
desires with faith 
to worship what- 
ever body, I make 
his faith of that 
immovable. (20) 
Verily, fleeting is 
the fruit of those 
Penny-wise, 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

absolute bad. In 
one place only, 
however, in tho 
Rgveda, we 
have the expres- 
sion of an idea 
approaching the 
Zarathustrian 
conception of 
the^ cause of evil. 
Vasistha saysj 
“Kotour Own will 
betrayed us, but 
seduction, tho- 
ughtlessness, 
Varuna, wine, 
dice, or Mainyu. 
The elder bom 
(Asura) is close 
to the younger 
born (Deva);even 
svapna (sleep) 
does not mix up 
evil.” (%.vii, 6.) 

The disconnect- 
ed nature of 
this passage is 
itself a proof of 
its being a bor- 
rowed one^. It 
has not, there- 
fore, been under- 
stood, not having 
been brought in 
proximity of its 
original. But 
it will be observ- 


n riarvatem’ in the Gathio pa*sage might mean an old tradition 
^vhioh Zarathustra was reciting. In that case Vasistha inight not have 
borrowed from Zarathustra. But the other verbal similarities make this 


suggestion improbable. 
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Zarathxjstba^s 


By evil word will 
"■lie advise evil ac- 
tions to destruo- 
-tion. (Yas. 32, 5.) 
At the beginning 
these Twin-Menta- 
lities were Jivdkfe- 
nas heard o£ 
Inthonght, word, 
and deed*— a good 
. and a bad one: 

Of these two, let 
the well-doing 
choose aright, not 
(so) the evil-doing. 

(Yas. 30, 3.) 


Kb^ha^s 


To the Devas go 
the Deva-worship- 
pars, bnt My devo- ^ 
tees come to Me. (23) 

Whereto having 
gone, they do not 
return, that is My 
Supreme-seat. (16,6.) 

Fearlessness (etc.)* 
Are the posses- 
sions of those born 
DaivisJlSrobles). 
Beligious hypocri- 
sy (etc.) 

And Ignorance 


' OpBOSEB'' 

Yei)A*s 

ed that ■ Manyti 
clearly recalls, 
the Gathio pas- 
sage (30, 3) quot- 
ed on the, left. 
And, as If this 
was not thought ; 
sufficient, svapna 
is also mentioned 
to recall hrnte- 
na.^ It is to be 
remembered that 
the oldest Brah- 
mana the Pah- 
cavimsa, as also 
the Satapatha, 


1. Mills takes ‘klishayd* in Yas. 82, 5 to mean “ a ruler’*, similarly 
Hang translates it by “opnlent’a**, “besitz”, “ possession’*, *‘maeHt-power** 
-.{* Die Gatlias’, pp. 15, 81, 166), bnt against these Gnthrie (following Bar* 
tholomae) translates it by “to destroy.” Now the present comparison 
with the Gitil passage decides for the latter— where also we have *ksayA.ya’ — 
for “destruction” (16, 9). Similarly we get nnexpected aid in the construc- 
tion of the difficult livafeiA in Yasna 80, 3 and the equally difPicnlt ‘svapna* 
in IBv. vii, 66, 6. Guthrie following Neryosangh — the Indian I’arsi transla- 
tor— gives it the impossible meaning of “each other”. Mills and Hang trans- 
iate it by equally impossible “spontaneously”. (Blills, ‘The Gflthfis in English 
Yerbatim*, p. 47, and Dictionary, pp. 615-6). But no such sense of this 
word is to be found elsewhere in the GUthds (44, 5), or in the later Avetsa. 
It only corresponds to Sk. ‘svapna* meaning “sleep” (‘Die Gathas*. I, p. 100). 
This is what others follow and what the earliest translator Rsi Yasistha sup- 
ported. The difficulty of course is not removed, but we can at least reject 
the translations “ each other ” (Guthrie), “ jeder von eigener ” (Haug), 
“ spontaneously” (Mills), with the utmost certainty. The meaning most 
probably is that in the beginning — when there was no differentiation of 
other beings — that is in the unconscious state or sleeping state in the pic- 
ture-language the ancients— “even { (?) at' in Avestan and M in Yedic)” 
■they were heard of as separate and opposed to each other. This is what 
Yasistha means to emphasise. The activity of the Evil (Manyu) wag not and 
is net stopped even during sleep either of the Universe or of the individual. 
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Zasathustba’s 

Of these two Men- 
talities, the Drugist 
■chose the worst 
deed, 

(But) the right * * 
* was chosen by 
'him who would 
■satisfy and please 
Ahura Mazda 
with right deeds. 

(Yas._30,5.) 
The Daevaists did 
not discriminate 
accurately between 
these two, because 
Just as they were 
d 6 1 i b e r ati ng, 
(there) came upon 
them a delusion so 
•that they should 
choose the "Worst 
Mind, 

So that, all toge- 
ther, they rushed 
■over to Aesma 
(Fury) through 
which they afflict 
the life of man 
with disease.” (Ou- 
thrie.) 


ElBSNA’s 

are the possessions, 
0 Partha, of the 
Evil-bom. (4) 

The gwd-(mental)- 
possessions (lead) 
to Eternal ^ Free- 
dom, the Evil-»raera- 
tality (mata) (leads) 
to bondage. (5) 

There (are) two 
sorts of beings in 
this world, the 
Daivi and the Asu- 
r!. ^ (6) 

Having such view 
these senseless and 
penny--wis6 
Evil-doers are 
born for destruc- 
tion— theseenemies 
of the world. (9) 
Taking refuge in 
desires difficult of 
fulfilment, fully- 
possessed of hy- 
pocrisy, pride, 
arrogance, they 
were seieed hy delu- 
sion, these of im- 
pure habits. 

(Gita, 16, 1-10.) 
Owing to the syn- 
cretic character of 
the Gi ta, represent- 
ing not the true 
undiluted teach- 
ings of Efsna (of 
which a symposi- 
um is given in the 
Chandogya), but 
an amalgam, ho-^^so- 
ever mechanical at 


Oppose® TO 
"Veda’s 

(seeHPV.p.457) 
contains the tra- 
dition of the 
Asuras being the 
elder brothers of 
the Devas. Stra'- 
ngely enough 
one passage (and 
only one) refers 
to the devas (cf. 
Gatha, 32, 5, 

quoted on the 
left) being the 
source of our ills 
and evils. (.Jaimi- 
ni Brahmana, i, 
98.) 

As against these 
unconnected pas- 
sages, “ we miss 
entirely even 
what might have 
been expected, a 
living effort to 
cornbine the op- 
position of gods 
and Asuras with 
the conception 
of good and evil. 

* 4 ! # 

Besides death 
there are other 
evils ; hunger, 
dice, women, 
sleep cause sin 
as does untruth- 
fulness; (and ac- 
cording to the 
whole trend of 
Hindu Philoso- 
phy) these are of 
the nature of 
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Zabathtotea’s 


Kesna’s 

times, of Zoroastri- 
anism and Hindu- 
ism of the time of 
its composition 
(probably 600-300 
B.O.), we find also 
in it the general 
Vedio theory of 
good and evil as in 
the nature of the 
Supreme Being 
Himself (G-ita, 7, 12), 
but it is only, as it 
were, a lip homage 
to the former-oppo- 
nent’s faith, for 
in the preceding 
verses (8-11) only 
the good qualities 
are attributed to 
Him, the exception 
being only the last. 
In any case the 
verbal similarity 
in the two sets of 
passages quoted 
above cannot be 
explained on any 
other theory. . 

On deeper thought, 
it would appear 
that the whole of 
the Mahabharata is 
a story of the fight 
of the two kinds of 
persons described 
above, in fact the 
fight of the Two- 
Mentalities, on a 


Opposed to 
Veda’s 

things, for 
Prajapati i a 
untruth and 
darkness as well 
as truth and 
light” (l^thapa- 
tha, X, 6, 5, I j 
Maitray&ni 
hita iii, 6,3; ^ta^ 
i, 1. 1, 1 ; V. 1, 2- 
10; RPV., PP. 
479-80). This is 
an idea quite ab- 
horrent to Zoro- 
astrians. 
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I ZABATHUSTBA^S . KeSNA^S ' ' ' ; 

I Veda^s 

I vast scale, V and it 

turns npon^ the 
wrong choosing of 
the arch-follower 
of the Drnj Dxiryo- 
^ dhana. When the 

fight was about to 
begin, hoth Arjuna, 
the White or Pure 
one, and this Un- 
righteous fighter, 

Duryodhana, both 
went to the Lord 
. Bhagavat Kpsna of 

I the Mahabharata 

I to secure his help. 

Duryodhana had 
arrived first, but be- 
‘ ing over- proud, took 

his seat near the 
head of the lying 
Krsna; Arjuna 
coming later, but 
being very reverent 

I 1. That it i» not a commentator's poetry, hut a description of facts? 

1 which the author himself intended to impress on his readers (or hearers) 

would appear from the title originally given to the book, viz., ‘Jaya* = 
“Victory”, {‘jayo nto etihdso Syam* = “the name of this historical com- 
position is ‘daya’ ”, both in the first and the last parvans, Bhiratamimamsl* 
by G. V. Vaidya, (Hindi Translation, p.- 6). It is also the original purpose of. 
the author as the very first verse shows : ‘tato jayam udirayet', “and then' 
this (book) ‘jaya’ is to be studied.” And what was the conception of this- 
victory in the author’s mind ? ‘ITato dharmas tato Jay ah' = a “victory is on. 
the side of righteousness” ; and as to his definition of righteousness, it is- 
only *yato Krsnas tafco dharmah' = “where there is Krsna, Kranaism, 
there is righteousness.” Thus the epic was intended to illustrate the free 
choosing of the Daivas and Asuras ; the Pandavas were said to be born of 
the former class of Spirits and their opponents, *avat^ras' of the latter, 
ending in the final victory of the Bight, which is the same perhaps both 
in sense and form as ]^ta (Bv.) or Asha or Arsha (Av.). 
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Zabathustba’s 


Kbbha’s 


towards Him, sat 
near His legs. And 
so when Krsua 
awoke he saw Arju- 
na first and gave 
him the first choice 
of Himself (help- 
ing with Eight- 
thought only) or 
of his forces (blind- 
force). Duryodha- 
na pleaded that he 
had come first and 
so should have the 
first choice. Krsna 
did^ not accept it, 
Arjuna again had 
the magnanimity 
to allow his elder 
cousin (c/!_ Asuras, 
on the right) to 
have his will. Du- 
ryodhana chose 
wrongly. He chose 
the army of Kr^a, 
and Arjuna was 
glad to accept the 
Lord deciding the 
fate of the coming 
battle then and 
there !(Udyoga Par- 
van). 

"We can ^ then 
easily explain the 
specially Avestan 
use of the ‘ daeva ’ 
word ‘dvar’ in Gita 
(XI, 36), correspond- 
ing exactly to its ex- 
•act Avestan equiva- 
lent in Gatha (Yas. 
50,6 ) and Avesta, 


Obposbd to 
Veda’s 
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Zaeathustea’s Krsna’s Opposed to 

Veda’s 

Yasna IX, 8. This 
may give the clue 
to the reason of the 
£0 many un-Sans- 
kritic idioms in the 
Oita. 

(xiii) In this connection, we ought always to hear in 
mind the story of the Khandava daha Parvan (MBH, I), 
where Kysna and Arjuna are described as fighting Indra 
with all the hosts of the Vedic gods in their attempt to 
prevent Agni from feeding upon the forest, which meant 
the destruction of all the creatures residing therein, 
together with Taksaka, the Indra- worshipper. It ended, 
of course, in the defeat of the Asatru ( = enemiless, i.e., 
unconquerable) Indra and the Devas. In plain language, it 
means the defeat of the Vedists by the Fire-worshippers, 
the followers of Kjsna. Similar is the meaning of the Go- 
vardhana incident in the traditional biography of Krsna as 
recorded in the Visnu and other Puranas. Krsna stopped 
the worship of the God Indra by his tribesmen, the Vra- 
jabasis, and advised them to worship the mountains instead, 
and there ate away all the offerings himself, thus establish- 
ing his own worship. This led to an attack by Indra 
leading his host of gods against the rebel cow- herd tribe, 
ending in the former’s humiliation (Hari V. ii, 16, 2f.; V. 
P., V, 10, 29 ff ; EPV., p. 187). That there is certainly history 
underlying the tradition is apparent from the fact that we 
have fortunately the version of the opposite camp also, 
^ very rare thing indeed, preserved to us in the middle-age 
portion of the Bgveda. Sage Eapva who, perhaps, was an 
■eye witness to the fight must be referring to this fact 
when he sang : — 

13. The swift-moving Krsna. (Asura) with ten thou- 
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sand (followers) entrenolied himself round 
about (the hanks of) the Ardsumati (Yamuna), 

Indi'a with might longed for him, as he roared, 
the hero-hearted laid aside his weapon. 

14. I (Indra, as the commentator Sayana says, or may 
be, the poet himself is meant) saw the Swift- 
moving Krsna (or Krsna-candra, as some, ac- 
cording to Sayana, explain ‘drapsas’ to mean 
the Moon) advancing on the wide region (to 
take up a) difficult position (mountainous?) 
on the Amsumati Eiver. 

Like a cloud. Heroes I send you forth. Go, fight 
in battle. 

IB. And then the Swift-moving (or Candra), brilli- 
ant, held forth his body. 

And Indra, with Brhaspati’s aid, withstood the 
(onslaught of the) advancing ‘ a-devih,’ anti- 
devaite ‘viasah,’ people. 

( Rgveda, viii, 96, 13-16. ) 

[ It is a great pleasure to me to note that Dr. Eadha 
Krishnan (Ind. Phil, i, 87f.) agrees with me in this inter- • 
pretation, ] 

(xiv) In the later Avesta, Zarathustra is represented 
as worshipping the Sun (Mithra) also, and the section of 
the Zoroastrians who came or were invited to India, as ap- 
pears from the Bhavisya Purana and Govindpura Inscrip- 
tion, laid great stress on this aspect of the religion. It is not 
strange, therefore, when it is said that it was Krspa’s son 
Samba who brought them from Sakadvipa (a tradition 
itself having its counterpart in the ^Sahnama in the story 
of Zal) and established them first in Kasyapapura, now 
Multan in the Panjab. The Sveta-dvipa round Meru, 
modem Merv, is also identifiable now when we are told' 
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f 


"that the Panoratra (Bhagrat)' religion was imported into 
India from that land. (MBh. Santi,. chs. 334-351.}^ 
what is of greater importance is the fact that we have 
Mihira (Mithra) as a name of the Sun in the Mahabharata, 
whom Yudhistliira worships in the jungle and from whom 
he gets his cooking utensil supplying eternal food. (MBh* 
Vana Paryan.) So Krsna worshipped the Sun and the 
Pire before starting on his peace mission to Hastinapura. 
(MBh. Udyoga, 83). 

(xv) Krsna, equally with Zarathu^tra, was opposed 
to wine drinking, which was represented in ancient times 
most probably by Soma (haoma). (LLL. 188f.) 

(xvi) Balhika is said to be an ancestor of the Pandas, 
and this name along with Parasavi, wife of Vidura^, 
brother of Pandu, makes their Persian origin quite 
evident. 

(xvii) It is in social customs that we find the Zoroastrian 
leanings of the Pandavas clearer. To marry a cousin-sister 
has, since olden times, been abhorrent to the Indian-Vedists. 
But this was, perhaps, an old institution amongst a section^ 
-at least, of the Zoroastrians. We have a strongly worded 
adverse criticism, perhaps, of this incestuous custom of the 
neighbouring Persians, in Ev. x, 12, where Yama is repre- 
sented as vehemently reprobating the advances of his sister 
Yami, They are the two reputed progenitors, according to 
one version of the Parsi tradition, of the human race (EPY^ 
408). Arjmia is, however, said to have married his cousin 
Subhadra, who is said to have given birth to the still-born 
Pariksit. In matters relating to the disposal of the dead, 
they certainly followed the Magian custom of exposing the 
corpses to the elements of nature and to the birds and beasts 
of prey, (a) When Arjuna placed his ponderous bow on a 

1, See p. 84:, n, 1. Waiford’s (A. B. iiO i<ientification. with England 
Jaas been rightly rejected and forgotten. 2. See p, 84, n« 1* 
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tree in the kingdom of Virata, preparatory to going to his 
court, in order to beguile the cowherds who saw him doing it 
and asked him what it was, he distinctly informed them 
that it was the coi’pse of his mother, which he disposed of 
in that way according to the custom prevailing in his tribe. 
Again, when Vidura died and his body was sought to be 
cremated, it was prevented by a voice from heaven, and 
it was left exposed without even being buried. Nor were 
the bodies of Yudhisthira and his brothers and wife, ever 
burnt or buried. The explanation of course is this, just as 
Darmesteter has pointed out, that it is a repetition of the 
story of the death of a Persian king as recorded in the 
^Sah-nama, that they died in the snows of Meru (Merv). 
Kfsna’s corpse also was not cremated and, according 
to one account, was similarly disposed of. No such, 
custom is recorded in the Bgveda. We have a reference 
to it in the Atharvaveda, but it cannot be said that it 
was either general or ever followed previous to the Magian 
emigration to India. It is also referred to in the &ta- 
patha (iv. 5. 2,13), but it must be remembered that of the 
authorities relied on mostly in that Brahmana, one 
Yajnavalkya, was the pupil of Gautama Aruni, who I have 
shown, in my monogram on the Date of Zarathustra, went 
and preached in Bactria during the lifetime of Zarathustra, 
and perhaps made many converts, one of whom was Asur- 
binda Audalaki; and the other is named Asuri himself. (V.I., 
i, p. 72-3 ; ii, p. 189. Of. EPV., 417). Yudhisthira’s providing 
himself with a dog at the time of his journey to the region 
of the dead, as is already pointed out above, is in pursuance 
of the well-known Parsi custom of having a dog to look at 
the corpse before its being taken to the Tower of Silence. 
(But see contra Gautama and Apastamba Grha Sutras, 

• SBE, Gautama, XV, 24 ; Apastamba, 11, 7, 17, 20). Bhisma’s 
f drinking the blood of the defeated has been rightly con- 
demned as un-Indian but not against the code of Iranian 
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diiels* Of. RnstaiE' and SohraVs duel and, otliersv 

(xYiii) The early Hstory of K|»sii:a’s boyhood,— Ws 
being sent away, when born, among the shepherds and;" 
brought up with them, and his act of killing his nnole,— has 
close correspondence with the story of the boyhood of the 
Persian king, Kai-Khnsrn (HusraYahh, the beautiful, the 
glorious) as detailed in the /Sah-nama, which itself is 
perhaps based on the earlier tradiotional history found 
in Pahlayi. But Krsna’s story of his haying killed his 
uncle is recorded in the Mahabhasya of Patafijali (second 
century B. G. ). So I cannot at present say which is 
the original, but it is to be remarked that the first disciple 
of Zarathustra haying a name identical in meaning 
with Krsna-oandra, i. Maidhyo-maohha, certain- 
ly an a-devih and asura-like Krsna is not heard of 
after Zarathustra’s time. But we haye it distinctly stated 
that his religion was, according to the Master^s express 
exhortation, preached in difierent countries including 
India. It is also to be noted that the Verez0nya^ the 
class of Zoroastrians next to the ‘Hvaetu^ (perhaps the 
‘rajanyas^ or ‘ksatriyas^ of the Vedas and the Brahmanas) 
is represented in India only by the ‘vrajas’ of Gokula and 
Vrndavana (Mathura)^ and though they are found in Zara- 
thustra’s time, they disappear later from the Persian litera-- 
ture. The ‘airyamna’ (the third class) is represented later 
in the Inscriptions of Darius, and also in other places. Is it. 
not strange that they , should appear in India first in connec- 
tion with Krsna There are some other facts to be consi- 

1. Ife is i-emarkable in this connection that the Arya, as the name of a 
distinct caste lower than the Sndra or after the Sudra, is mentioned in the 
Atharvaveda (XIX, 32, 8. 62; also Yajnrveda of Yajnavalljya, Asnri, and Tura. 
K&vaseya, XX YI, 2). The Yaisya is omitted, aud its place given to theSudra. 
(Y. I., ii, p. 263). Are the ‘vratyas*, extolled in the Atharvaveda, but looked 
down elsewhere, with their slightly different Yedio language (a dialect of 
Avestan ?), with pointed shoes, etc , in any w^ay connected with the ‘varat'^s^. 
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dered in this conneotion. The Sanshrit equivalent of the 
Avestan ‘verezenya’ would be ‘vriany ah’ (Mills’ Diotionary, 
p. 470), connected with Wpi,’ meaning “to avoid,” “shun,” 
from which the corresponding noun ‘vfiinah’ = “a wicked 
man”, is derived. Either this was the meaning attached 
to these people when they came to India, or they saw 
some sftoh sense attached to their name; for, Vi’aja’, if 
it is their name, appears to me to be simply a dissimu- 
lation of ‘vrjanyah’. There is no such name of a tribe 
or a caste traceable in the Vedio literature. Another 
fact is this that while Krsna is called an ‘a-devih’ in the 
Egveda, an Asura in the Atharvaveda and in some places in 
the Pali literature, he is connected in the Mahabharata, 
with the Jadavas^, who are said to be the ‘avataras’ of the 
Asuras. They are counted among the Vratryas,^ in the 
Smrtis. His grandfather Devaka is said to be a king of the 
Gandharbhas, Devaka being the name of an enemy, an 
Asura perhaps, whom Indra killed (VIII, 18, 20). The 
■Maha bharata at least calls him an Asura who was a born 
king of the Gandharbhas (I, 67, 64) . It is a contemptuous 
term no doubt with the suffix ‘aka’. The ‘Kekayas’ whom 
I have proved to be the people over whom Vistaspa 
(Asvapati) ruled and among whom Zai’athustra had his 
first followers, are also called the ‘avataras’ of the Asuras 
in the Mahabharata (1, 67, 10). These and many other 
details noted in ‘The Date of Zarathustra’ (IHQ, 1929) 
and elsewhere completely establish the identity of the 
teachings of Kpsiia with those of Zarathustra. 

= choosers, believers”, Yas. 80, 5) of Zarathustra ? Might they not 

•he the half-convert nomads of that faith ? (see V. I., ii, pp. 8^2f). It is to be 
noted, however, that they are not met with in the Rgveda, but in the 
Atharvaveda, the Yajurveda and others, that is, after Zarathu straps time, 

1 The Andhakas and Vrsnis (to which Krsna belonged) are branded as 
Yr4tyas in the Brona Parvan (ch. 141, 16). Of. ‘The Political History of 
India% by H. B. Chowdhry, p, 78. 
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But there were philological difficulties to be got 
over to establish the identity of the two personages. 
They proved to be simply formidable and four years of 
labour have resulted in only firmly laying the foundations 
of a new and distinct branch of the linguistic science, 
which I now call Inorganic Philology, although I had first 
published my views thereon under the title of ‘The Law 
of Loan in Languages^ (JBORS). I found that organic 
philological laws or rules were inapplicable to tx’ace the 
changes words undei^go when taken as loan even in 
languages originally closely connected. I was convinced 
of the identity, but was misled into reading strict 
history in the traditions recorded in the Mahabha- 
rata. Instead of comparing it critically with the admitted- 
ly better source, the Vedic literature, I assumed the 
‘Correctness of the Mahabharata in essential details, even 
where it was not supported by the more reliable records; 
and as it was found there that Yudhisthira had gone to the 
North-West of India, a place actually recorded as ‘Pahia- 
va deia^ in the Jaina Harivansa, almost identical with 
Bactria, the country very generally accepted as the region 
of the first ministry of Zarathustra, and as the previous 
history of Zarathustra was enshrouded in mystery and 
conflicting traditions (*Zoroaster,’ by Jackson, p. 38f.)? it 
was a fascinating idea to theorise as to the transforma" 
■tion of Yudhisthira into Zarathu^tra in his foreign home. 
There was no difficulty now, and as this theory assuaged 
ithe patriotic feelings of my countrymen, most roughly and 
unjustifiably wounded by Dr. Spooner, it was hailed 
with joy and feelings of relief in the province. I was asked 
to get my thesis printed, after I had read it in the Bengali 
Literary Conference and also at a meeting specially con- 
vened in the Bihar National College Hall in 1915. But as 
I wanted to finish the investigation of certain points in it, 
•'the publication was delayed. Subsequent examination 
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and re-examination of the evidence has not okanged my 
conviction as to the identity of the two persons, but the 
shahy character of the value to be attached to the state- 
ments of facts as contained in the Mahabharata, espe- 
cially the demonstrable lateness of the book, the adapted 
features and very recent age of its last ‘Parvans,’ in which 
is contained the most important evidence of my original 
theory, when compared with the unchallengeable evidence 
of the Zoroastrian Gathas have compelled me to modify 
my former views of history. 

Zarathustra did certainly exist, as besides the 
evidence of foreigners, we have him living in an archaic 
book which, if not his actual composition, was certainly 
composed in his immediate presence, and wherein the 
god-Zarathustra of the later ‘Avesta, appears as a living; 
human being with the tribulations and joys to which we 
are liable. Can the same be said of Yudhisthira ? The 
demi-god Yudhisthira of the existing Mahabharata was 
painted as a real living human being in its original 
recension, as established by modern research, but this 
book cannot be pushed beyond the fourth century B. 0, 
(‘Mahabharata Mimansa,’ by Vaidya, p. 53 (Hindi) ), the 
modernity of the language, the finished and therefore late 
character of its metres being the most hostile of circum- 
stances to any of its portion being deemed a contemporary 
composition. Bor though of all persons, Krsna cannot 
be eliminated from the society of Yudhisthira, he is still 
earlier than the Ohandogya tJpanisad, (iii, 17. 6) where, 
he is referred to as Devikiputra Krsna, earlier in the 
Atharvaveda where he is referred to as an Asura, and 
also at a later stage in the development of the Eigvedic 
lore, wherein (Rv. viii, 96, 13-15) occurs the Vedio-version 
of the Indra’s fight on the banks of the Yamuna 
(as we are compelled to interpret Amsumati in accor- 
dance with the authority of Sayanaoarya). Here Krsna 
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is Justly and rightly referred to as ‘adevih-anti-defa/Now 
in all this and in the .. kindred Samhitas' and BrahmaiiaSj 
we have no reference to Yudhisthira and his /brothers. 
This is inexplicable on any other theory. If the fact of 
his being anti-Vedist be any ground for the absolute silence 
of these contemporary and very nearly contemporary, 
certainly vast, ancient records regarding these personages, 
there can be none regarding their opponents the Kauravas, 
and this when it is to be remembered that almost the 
whole of all this literature was produced in the Kuru- 
Pancala country. The Bharatas and later the Euru- 
PahcMasare all throughout mentioned, but not even the 
name of Pandu or the Pandavas, collectively or individual- 
ly finds a place anywhere therein. The alleged imme- 
diate descendants of these, Pariksit and his sons, are 
mentioned, and the prosperous condition of the people in 
his reign is gloriously lauded in the Atharvaveda (x, 
127, 7-10). Even the not- distant ancestors of these, Devapi 
and Santanu, are mentioned in the latest portion of the 
Egveda (x. 98). Why should the most important 
intermediaries be forgotten? Of all the persons how 
could the heroic deeds of the learned and most renowned 
Brahmin fighter Dr onacarj^a, who was most treacherously 
killed by the Ksatriya princes, who died, it must be 
presumed, fighting for his religion, and whose son had 
Ms revenge on them, how could all this be forgotten by 
the Brahmins themselves especially when they had many 
occasions to refer to their successful fight against the 
latter (g. g. Ait, Br. viii, 21) to cow them down into 
submission? Gould such men die 'unwept, unhoiioured 
and unsung’ by their own voluble partisans? The fight 
might be taken to have been a local one, only most 
disproportionately exaggerated by the later bards, but the 
Pancalas cannot by any means be eliminated from it. 
‘How is it then that the whole of the Vedic literature- 
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/■refers to' tlieni always as, friendly tribes, by joining' tbem 
togetber— tlie ■ Kuru-Paocalas (?. I. I, 16B-6) and never 
•'■even for once speaks of any enmity between tliem. ■ Ho 
-civil war is ever referred to among the Kurus. 

But if in tbe original and older genealogy of tlie 
Kurus, the names neither of Pandti nor his sons Ymdhi§* 
thira and others occur, it will be admitted that the evidence 
is decisive and Yudhisthira’s nomexistence proved. How-* 
ever startling the suggestion might appear, it is but too true! 
There are two genealogies given in the Mahabharata, side 
by side (I, Ohs. 68-94 and 95), but both relating to the Pum 
: line of kings. Nowhere else, excepting in the Harivahsa, 
such a duplication of the genealogies is to be found to- 
•gether, and both for the same reason and for the same pur- 
pose. In the Harivahia, the earlier Asura genealogy of 
Ersna had to be replaced by the general Indian one, but 
the older one could not be suppressed (see DRGU, p. 229). 

' They have troubled many scholars, but so f ar no satisfactory 
• explanation has been found. The two Paurava genealogies 
of the Mahabharata, besides, contradict each other on many 
points. Though it cannot be asserted that an 5 ^ of them 
is absolutely correct, there are certain circumstances to 
■show that the list first in order is also earlier in date 
than the second. First, while the two together are 
/named ' Puru-vansanukirtana/ or “ Eulogy of the Puru 
race,^' it is the first only which contains the names of the 
■kings together with a short account of their exploits, the 
second is but a string of names some of whom are already 
.named in the first list. As a matter of fact, when we 
‘■have a complete list with descriptive notes in the first list 
(I, chr, 68-94:), there would appear no valid reason for its 
repetition. At least the one given ‘‘extensive description^^ 
(ch. 96) is certainly false, for it is the first and not the 
second which gives us any extensive description. Secondly* 
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as Wilson remarked : “ Of the two lists, however, the second’ 
is probably to be regarded as the recent, if not the more 
correct (which it is not) ; for Vaiiampayana repeats it at 
Janamejaya’s request, because the latter is not satisfied 
with the summary account (?) which the latter had first 
communicated to him’’ (Ind. Alt.I, p. 694,f.n.3). Thirdly, 
it will appear from a comparison of the two lists with 
that of the Visnu-Purana given below from Lassen’s 
‘Alterthumskunde Indische’ (I, XIX-XXV, appendix), 
that the Puranas, in most places, agree with the first list, 
and so does the Vedic literature. Fourthly and lastly, as 
one of the two must be a later invention, the charge 
cannot be laid against the first, because, while the names of 
Dhrtrastra and Pandu as descendants of Pariksit are given, 
the names of the most important personages, (Yudhis- 
thira, Duryodhana, etc.) so, far as the Mahabharata is 
concerned, are omitted and we find instead the names of 
Kundina, Hastin, etc., appearing as the sons of Dliptrastra. 

Mahabhaeata 

Fibst List Secokb List 

1 Puru Puru ==Eauialya 

2 Janarnejaya = Ananta, 

a MMhavi 

3 Pracinvat Asmaki, a 

Yadaya 

V 

" 4 Pravira = Suraseni, 

6 M ' v:.: 

"■ 6' Sakta : ' ' 

: 9 ^ 

10 Samyati = Varangi , 

d. of Drsadvat 

11 Ahamyati, Bhanumati Asamyati 

'd. of :K?fc?irya , ' 


VlSNlI-PuRAl^TA. 

Puru 

Janamejaya I 

Pracinvat 

Pravira 

Manasyu 

Bhayada 

Sudyiimau: 

Bahugava. 

Samyati 
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12 

13 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 


Mahaehabata Visjru-PuBA^irA 

Eisst List Second List 

Eaudr® va = Kaudrasva 

Ghrtaci, an Apsara 

Eceyu (AnMhrsti) Eteyu, 

(Ag. P. Bceyu) 

Skyabliaunia = Sananda, 
d. of K. of Kekaya 
Jayatsena = Susrav^ d. 

of K. of Vidarbba 
Avacina = Maryada, d. of 
KofVidarbba 
Ariha = d. of a king of 
Anga 

Mababhauma — Suyajna, 
d. of Prasanejit 
Ayntanajin = Kama, d. 

of Pftbusrayas 
Akrodbana = Karambb^ 
d.ofK.of Kaliiga 
Deyatitbi — Mary^a, d. 

ofK.ofVideba 
Ariba = Sudeva, d. of K. 
of Anga. 

Bksa = Jayala, d. of Tak- 


saka. tbe Serpent Bang 

'24 Matinara Matinara = tbe Eiver Eantinara 

Sarasvati 

26 TansuandDrnbyti Tansu = Eatbantrt Tansn, Apratira- 

tba, Dbruva 


26 Ilina = Eatbantri Hina Am'lg. 

27* Du^yanta Dnsyanta-^untala Dusyanta 

28# Bbarata Bbarata — Snnanda, d. of Bbarata 

K. of Kali named 
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Mahabhakata Visnu-Pubaka 

ri TT ' , • * . , * 


Fiest List 

SecosdList 

■29 Bhmnanyu 

Btnmanyn-Viiaya, a Btavamanyu 
Dasarti 

SO Diviratha 

Brtatksatra 

SI Suhotra 

Sutotra = Sunanda, Sntotra 
d. of an Iksvaku 

32 

Hastin = Yasodtra, d. 
of a X. of Trigarta 

33 

Viknnttana = Sudeva, 
a Dasarti 

34* Ajamidlia 

Ajamidta ADamidta 

35# Samvara^a 

Samvarana = TapatJ, Samvarapa 
d. of tte Snn 

36 Kuru 

Knru-Subtanga, a Knru 

* 

Dasarti 

37 Aviksit, Janame- 
jaya and 3 otters 

38 

Jahnn,'' 

39 


40 

Vidhratha—Sampriya, Vidhratha 
a Madhavi 

41 

Anas?an-Am^taj d. of 
a K. of - Magadha 

42# Parikat, and 7 

Pari-ksit = Bahiida 

others 

43 

Suyasa 

44# Janamejaya, Bkt- 

Bhimsena-Eiimari, d. 

masena and 6 

of a E, of Eekaya 

otters 

46 

Sarvabtauma 

46 

Jayasena, Aravin 

47 

Ayutayus 

48 

Akrodtana 

49 

Bksa 
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I’lHST List 


Mahabhabata 

Second List 


Pratisravas 


52* dhhtbIsT R A, 
PlNDU, BALHfKA 

and 5 others 
53 Kundina, Hastin 
and 3 others 
54* Pratipa and 2 
others 


•DBVlPI, SInTANU, DEVAPI, SlNTANU, 
BALHIKA (mentioa- BALHIJKA 
ed in the last portions 
of the Bgveda, X. 98) 

[The list closes hei«e.] 


ViSNU PUHANA'. 


Dilipa 


Pratipa = Sunanda, 
d. of king of Sibi 


Pratipa 

devApi, sAntanu,. 
BALHfKA 


Bhisma, Vioifcravlrya, CitiAngada 


BhSsraa, Y.vliya OAngada, 


67 Bhrtetstra 
M. QfindbarJ 


PAndu Vidura 

M. Kunti ■ M. Madri 
(PrthA) (BAbliki) 


58 Duryodhana Yudhiathira 
and 99 others and 4 others 


Abhimanyu 


PARlKSlT (revived. He was Pariksif 

“ bom dead", having been killed Paiiksit , 

in the embryo by Drona’s son). ■ JanaLejaya. 

• (Fames marked with the asterisk are mentioned in 
the Vedic^ literature also. But the Bhrtrastra of Vedic 
literature is of Kasi and not a Eaurava. See ‘Vedio Index.’) 

It is to the last named personage that the Mahahha- 
rata is alleged to have been recited during the snake-sacri- 
fice performed hy him. It is apparent that he is the same 
person as Fo. 44 in the first Kst. The name of the father 


I I I 

D. P. Yi . 


Bur. Yud 
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of both is the same, and so are the names of two of their 
brothers Ilgrasena and Bhimasena. The other four also- 
bore the surname ‘sena^. To some extent this position of 
Janamejaya is supported by the second list also, inasmuch 
as it also mentions one Pariksita (No. 42), about the same 
distance from Ajamidha with a grandson instead of a son 
named Bhimasena. But these names disappear from the 
¥ispu Parana for obvious reasons. The Bhagavata men- 
tions a Pariksita as a son of Kuru, but distinctly states 
that he had no son (IX. 22, 8-15). Now there can be nO' 
doubt that this Janamejaya of the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas is identical with the Janamejaya of the Vedic 
literature. In the Mahabharata as well as the Brahmanas,. 
he is the son of Pariksit, he has three brothers named 
TJgrasena, Bhimasena, and Srutsena, who were accursed to 
be subjected to some sudden fear in the former, and an 
unknown sin due to some serious scandal in the latter^ 
from which they were released by choosing one Somasrava 
(born of a serpent) as their priest, as stated in the Mahabha- 
rata (1, 3, 11-20), while the Brahmanas mention the perform- 
ance of a horse sacrifice to that end with Saunaka (SB) or 
Tura Kavasya (AB) as their priest, certainly different from 
their family priests as indicated in both the Mahabharata (I, 
50, 11-30) and the Brahmanas as the Kasyapas, who were for 
some time suspended from being allowed to enjoy that pri- 
vilege CVedic Index^ VoL i, 273, 520). The facts that in the 
Mahabharata (1, 3, 1-10) the beating of a dog is said to be 
a sin to bo atoned for like the Parsi religious laws, the 
Vendidad, and the Kasyapas, possibly connected with the 
Caspian Sea and the Zoroastrian religion, Kasyapa-pura 
being the name of the first city in India where sun-worship 
along with the Zoroastrian religion was established, the 
city being later known as Multan; and the Asitmrgas, a 
family of these priests, Asurbiada known also as Kusuru- 
bind, baing the name of an individual belonging to this 
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family, and ‘mrgas’ being the designation of the Brahmanas 
of Sakadvipa according to the Vispu Piirana, arc other con- 
necting links of the Pandava family with Iran. A further 
evidence of their Iranian connection is the cause of Parik- 
sit’s death as detailed in the Mahabharata (I, 50), that is, 
his insult to a ‘Manna Bsi’ (a sage practising silence), 
whose pupil was one Ganra-mukha (White-complexioned), 
referring clearly to Zoroastrian priests as described in the 
Bhaviiiya Purana. All this shows a change of faith begin- 
ning from Pariksit, whose reign probably is so much eulo- 
gised by a Kuru subject in the Atharvaveda (xx, 127, 7-10), 
and certainly, in the same strain, in the Mahabhai-ata 
(It 49, 1-20). This being so near the period of Ev. x, 98, 
where we read of the sacrifice of Devapi for Ailana (of the 
family of Hina 20), it would require an unwarrantable sup- 
position that it was after the immigration of the Kurus, a 
fact supported by the existence of a northern home of the 
Kurus, the IJttarakuru, beyond the Himalayas (parenaHim- 
vantarn)', near Uttramadra®, and Kamboja“, the language 
of Ultras being further described as purer®, the names of 
the Persian kings. Kurus (Cyrus) and Kambujiya (Camby- 
ses) coupled with the mention of the then primitive social 
condition of the people through the mouth of Pandiu in 
the Mahabharata (I, Oh. 123) and Ottoroxorrai (of Ptole- 
mois) east of Kashgar (Alt. Ind., I, 846-7) making its exis- 
tence undoubted. That they immigrated in very late times 
is proved by the fact that they are not mentioned by name 
in the Egveda, and their kings, the doubtful Kurusrava- 
na Trasdasyava and the more probable Santanu, as also 
their priests, the Kasyapas, are mentioned in the tenth and 
ninth Mandalas of the Egveda. These Mandalas are well 
knownfortheir recent character. Their non-connexion with 
the Purus and the BhMatasis proved by the fact that their 

2 iMa., p. 84-5 


1 V. 1.1,84. 


3 V, I, I. Rfi-T. 
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‘genealogy is clearly added on to that of the Pnriis, after 
"it was finished with the words: ‘ iti ete Panrvah^ C** finished^ 
these were the Panravas^^). The Knra genealogy is then 
continued by supplying Ajamidha with another wife, Nali- 
ni. The Kuru genealogy of the Jaina Harivaiisa honestly 
recognises this fact and gives the Kurus quite an indepen- 
dent genealogy having no connection with the Yadus* 
Their distinctness is also proved by the fact that their 
capitalwasnamedHastinapura==lSfagapura(“the city of the 
Serpents”). Kauravya and Dhrtrastra (Dhattaratha, name 
of a ]Sfaga= serpent” in Pali-Jatakas) are names of fami- 
lies of Nagas ( serpents”) as given in the Mahabharata 
(I, 57). The great Bhisma had a Naga, a serpent emblem 
on his war flag. And lastly, according to the Nila-mata 
Purana, the country north of the Kashmir, i. near about 
Kashgar, was formerly inhabited by the Nagas. 

Now this unsupportable supposition is supplanted by 
a natural course of events if we take Pariksit to be the next 
descendant of the first Kuru king in India, the kingdom 
having been gained by usurpation, as the Jaina Harivahia 
suggests, and so perhaps not praised in the Rgveda. His 
name Aviksit (=“ shepherd,” from ‘avis’— ‘sheep ”?) being 
perhaps an indication of his recent pastoral life. Pariksit 
must, therefore, have been a very popular king, to gain the 
good-will of his subjects as described in the contemporary 
ballad of the Atharvaveda. If the story of the cause of 
the death of Pariksit is to be believed and given a iiatiira] 
setting, he might have become a reinforced Vedist, even 
if only to get the support of the Indian priestly cIr.ss, but 
for that very reason a more fanatic one. And so the 
insult to the non-violent Zoroastrian sage must have let 
loose on him the fury of the Zoroastrian Nagas of 
Taxila, where the evidence of the Zoroastrian faith has 
been recently discovered by Sir John Marshall, though 
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it may not be of very great antiquity or of further west.- 
His son Janamejaya, “ the Great Conqueror,” carried, 
farther the work of his father, by driving away 
the vestiges of Zoroastrianism from his land, subdu- 
ing the Nagas ank performing the final horse sacrifice 
with the help of Indrota Daivapi &unaka, a purely Indian, 
priest, as the Satapatha says, or another having some 
distinct clear Iranian tint in his name, Tura KavaseyaS as 
is the version of theAitareya. There was later rapproche- 
ment between the Kasyapas and Janamejaya. In any 
case, these are the facts only remembered in the Brah- 
mapas and so of a period anterior to them. But the most 
decisive fact noted therein is this that both Barikat and 
Janamejaya are called Kurus and not Papcjavas, which, 
would not have been done if there had been the very 
bitter recent fight between their unmediate ancestors 
and the Kauravas, as in that fight they mast have had a 
distinctively collective name as the Mahabharata mdicates. 
This they could not have been deprived of in so short a 
time and given the hated title of their mortal enemies. 

We arrive at the same conclusion when we consider 
the other most relevant inversion of names in the 
two lists, I mean that of JJhrtrastra. Me is said to be an 
‘avatara’ of Hansa, son of the Gandharva king, Arista, 
(MBh. I, 67, 81-2). If it does not literally mean anything, 
it means that he had another name Arista, or some blood 
connexion with Arista, perhaps a prakritrsed form ot hsti 
and this fits in exactly with the Bgvedio patronymic title 

1. The name ‘ Tura ’ icseit perhaps coiuiecfced with the Turanians. 
Kavaseyas, according to Barua Bre. Bud. Bhii.^, pp, were the lust 

to raise their voice against the Vedic aacrmce. Had they any biooii 
relation with the Kavas of Iran ? He is the source of the doctnrio taught 
in the tenth book of the Batapatha, ivhete the other teachers montionod 
are yajnavalkya and his pupil Asuri. Bor the Asura connection of 
■yg,jnavalkya*s guru Aruni, see p. 100 above, Tura Kavaso) a is also said to 
have erected a fire altar (like that of Iran ?) on the .Karoti, (Y, I. j, p. 311.) 
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Arstisena (‘‘descendant of Estisena’O of Devapi. THs hymn, 
‘teinf a oontemporaneons composition, cannot by any 
'means be explained away. But if we take away Phirtrastra 
fYOm Ms real position in the first list, we cannot find any 
•trace of the father^s name of the certainly Bg?edio Devapi 
in the second Mahabharata list or in the corresponding 
■Pnranic version. Those supporting the second list may say 
that the Vedio Vicitravirya, father of Dhrtrastra is not 
found in the first list. But this Vedic Dhrtrastra, son 
"Vicitravirya is not to be taken as a Kuru king at all, but 
as identical with the Kail king of Satapatha. (V. I., i, 403.) 
A similar confusion must have occasioned the misconceived 
corrections of the older list. 


But we cannot suflficiently thank the ancient Indian 
■sages for having preserved all the conflicting records 
intact, however obsolete they might have thought them to 
be. I have given most of them in my DEGT (JBORS, 1920, 
pp. 227 ff.) and some of them have been hinted at above, 
Their very beautiful way of explaining these “ correc- 
tions must not be passed over unnoticed. The extinct 
■Pariksit had to be brought down and as this could 
'be done without bringing him back to life, a 
impossible of execution, it was recorded that Pariksit, 
though dead before being born, was brought back to life 
by Vyasa. This Pariksit is the same as the older one, 
only with some names inserted before him. A miracle 
literally I ! ! 

[ Tt will be seen that, though I have not 
■mentioned the arguments of the opponents against the 
•'theory propounded here, mostly of my countrymen like Mr, 
O. V. Vaidya, (see his ‘Bharat Mimansa’ in the Hindi lang- 
uage and other works in English), I have met 
however, by showing that the omission of any reference to 
the Panda vas and Dronacarya in the Vedio literature is 
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not accidental and of no consequence. The most serious 
mistake of these persons is their tacit assumption that the 
Dhptrastra in the Vedio literature was a Kuru and waa 
difierent from the Dhrtrastra of Kasi not distinguished 
therein. I cannot understand why they take Somaka 
of the Egveda, king of the Synjayas, to be identical 
with Somaka of the Panealas, though this latter mis t ak e 
is not so very serious in this connection. In these 
mattei’s, we ought not to be lawyers but judges, however 
unpleasant our conclusions might be to ourselves or to 
others. For a few other references see my ‘Date of 
Zoroaster’, IHQ, 1929, pp. 260274 ]. 


ADDENDA 

1) Mathura (mathhra) = Madhura = Madura = 
Matlura = Mabura = Madra. 

The above formula which is exact explains almost 
perfectly a lot ol hitherto confused facts. Madhu, the 
first king of the Mathura tract was an Asura. So was his 
son Lavana. Distinctly an Asura, he is the ancestor 
of Krsna in H. V. (Chs. 93 fi.). But he is referred to 
as a Yadava in other places. (See Pargiter, ‘Indian 
Historical Traditions’). Pargiter has taken quite uncriti- 
cally the former version to be the latter. (Pp. 66, 122.) But 
he never paused to think how a very important town came 
to have two names ‘Mathura’ and ‘Madhura’ among 
persons who never confused the two sounds ‘th’ and 
‘dh’. But if it be granted that this is an Avestan word, 
ihe whole difificulty would disappear. "You cannot give 
it a Sanskrit meaning. ‘Madrah’ (the people of Madra; 
there were the Uttara Madras like the Uttara Kurus 
known to the Vedio Indians,) must also have migrated 
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to India like the Kurus. They were also known as 
‘Madrukah’. (See Apte’s Dictionary.) We get the 
epenthetic ‘u’ naturally before ‘r’ (Ay. Gr. §. 70) in ‘Madra' 
or ‘Madrah’ or ‘Madrukah’ the original ‘d’ being repre- 
sented by the 8 and also by ■&. (ibid §§ 83 (3) and 86.) 

The one important point to be remembered in this 
connection is this that this change took place in Persia 
about the time of the Puranas, I e., this change is not found 
in the Gathio Avestan language, whose age is certainly 
earlier, corresponding to the early Vedic. And, therefore, 
it rather supports the present theory that the name 
Mathura or Madhura, retaining a Gathic trace in its final 
vowel, has the eftect of the later change firmly impressed 
on it. And we do not hear of Mathura or Madhura in the 
Vedic literature. Mathura must have come into promi- 
nence only towards the close of it. 

2) The Mahabharata as a composition may have 
come into existence later, but the names of the heroes of 
the story must have been known to the people who knew 
Ariuna and others. It is doubtfuVif Panini knew them. 
(IHQ., I, P. 483 fi; II, p. 186 ft.) H the fight really 
took place in India, with Duryodhana, Duhsasana and 
others, its magnitude was such that the latter must have 
been known to Panini at least. But the fact that these 
names became current after the time of the^ great 
grammarian is proved by the following Varttika o 
Katyayana to P. HI. 3, 126-180, 

5rTT% * 


In the spoken (Sanskrit) language, it ought to be 
stated that ‘yuc’ Cana’ by VII I- I) is added to the roots 

‘Yudh’(“tofight”),‘drs’(“tose6”),‘dhrs ( to hurt ), mrs 
C‘to bear”), with ‘isat.’ ‘dus,’ and ‘su’ as prepositions, 
to form such words as ‘Duryodhana’, ‘Suyodhana, 
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‘Duhsasana’, ‘Durdarsana’, ‘Durdhari?ana’, ‘Durmar?ana’, 
•etc. Panini knew of snch affixes only to roots ending in a 
(III, y, 128). This conclusion is further supported by the 
Vkttika ’Tfn'IS f¥^: to P. Ill, 1, 138, to explain 

the formation of ‘G-ovinda’, a late name of Kysiia. These . 
words got currency between the times of Papini and 
Katyayana which must have been considerably great. This 
has been discussed by Goldstiiker in his preface to Papini 
«nd is conclusively proved by the Varttika of Katyayana 
to P. Ill, 1, 118. In Panini’s time, the words and 

■were found in the Vedic as well as the current 

dialect, so he wrote only jn Katyayana's time 

they must have gone out of use, for he pulls up Panini and 
says : ought to have said in th® 

Vedas only ” Katyayana certainly lived before Patafijali, 
the commentator of both the authors. The date of the 
latter is fixed, as he clearly states that he was contemporary 
of Pnspamitra in the second century B. C, Panini must, 
therefore, have lived inn the fonrth century B. C. or even 
earlier. And this fits in with the date 400 B. C. of the 
original Mahabharata as arrived at on other grounds. 

This may, then, he the date of the second or third 
influx of the Iranians whose trace is to be found in the outer 
band of the Hindustani " dialects and the Hindustani 
people. ( Ohand, ‘The Indo- Aryan Saces\ Vol. I, pp. 75 and 
248-'249). Thus the negative evidence from the Vedic 
literature coupled with the positive evidence obtained from 
Panini read along with Katyayana makes the internal 
evidence obtained from the genealogical list certain. 
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Abbreviations 

.Alt. Ind. = ‘Alterthumsknnde Indisclie’, by Lassen. 

Av. Gr. = Jackson’s ‘Avesta Grammar’. 

Lie. = Mill’s ‘Dictionary of tbeGatbas’. 

DEGI = ‘The Different Eoyal Genealogies of Ancient 
India’ (JBOES, 1920). 

EEPP = Moulton’s ‘Early Eeligious Poetry of Persia’. 

EZ = Moulton’s ‘Early Zoroastrianism ’. 

HPI = Hodiwala, ‘The Parsis of Ancient India’. 

HV = ‘Harivahia. 

IHT = Pargiter’s ‘Indian Historical Tradition’. 

IHQ = ‘Indian Historical Quarterly’. 

-JBOES = ‘Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Besearoh 
Society’. 

JMBh = Mahabharata. 

Eel. Ved. = EPV ■= Keith’s ‘Eeligion and Philosophy of 
the Vedas’. 

rSWB. = Sanskrit Worterbuch. 

VGS = ‘Vedic Grammar for Students’, by Macdonell. 

VI = Macdonell’s ‘Vedic Index’. 

VP = ‘Visjiu Purana’. 

Vas. =The Avestan Yasna. 


IRANIAN RESEARCHES BY EUROPEAN 
SCHOLARS— V 

Db. J. 0. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D., Leotulier in the 
Univebsity op Hamburg 

The Pahlavi Codices K 20 and 20b containing Ardagh 
Viraz Namagh, Bundahisn, etc, Published in fac- 
simile by the University Library o£ Copenhagen. 
With an Introduction by Arthur Christensen. 
Copenhagen : Levin & Munksgaard 1931. 16 and 
388 p. 20. 

One cannot too much emphasise that in publishing a 
text from a manuscript carelessness in decipherment, slips 
of pen, and mistakes of the printer are all to be avoided. 
This can be easily and best done by issuing facsimile 
editions by some photographic process, which method is 
especially suitable and desirable for Pahlavi works, most 
of which are found in rare independent manuscripts, and 
which are written in a cursive script full of ligatures. It was 
also applied to certain texts very early, and later on a fund 
Was stai’ted by the Parsis for this purpose on the recom- 
mendation of that great French Iranist Darmesteter. But 
the original plan of issuing facsimile editions has not strictly 
been adhered to, which is very regrettable indeed. Even 
European scholarshave not paid any particular attention to 
this matter, partly due to lack of interest and other reasons 
as regards Pahlavi, although some of the best manuscripts are 
in the libraries of London and Oxford, Paris, Munich and 
Copenhagen.. The last, however, makes a happy excep- 
tion to our complaint. As early as 1851, Westergaard 
gave us the facsimile edition of the Bundahisn from 
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the Codex Kso, and later on in 1882 Andreas did 
the same regarding the Datastan i Mendk i Khrat from- 
the Codex K 43 . It is a pity indeed that also the rest 
of the texts from the same and other old manuseripts^ 
were not made available in the same manner. However 
the authorities of the Library were by no means nnaware- 
of the importance of this task, and wanted to fulfil 
it too. In 1912, Dr. Eyser, one of its librarianSy 
discussed about it at the sixteenth International Congress 
of Orientalists at Athens. But the Great War and other 
unfavourable circumstances did not allow the institute to 
ti'anslate its intention into action all this time. Now at- 
las t the great task has begun, thanks to the enterprising 
publishers Levin & Munksgaard; the first volume, a big 
folio in excellent get-up, is already published. It contains 
two manuscripts, K 20 and "with an introduction 

from the pen of Prof. Christensen. 

K 20 is one of the few oldest Zoroastrian codices that 
have been preserved to us. It is copied from several MSS. 
of that great scribe Mihr-awan Kay-Xusrav. This learned 
priest was invited in 1320 by a Parsi merchant of Thana, 
named Chahil, to come to India for copying religious 
writings and perhaps also for instructing his Indian 
brethren therein. He accepted this invitation and came 
first to Thana and worked there. Then he visited almost 
all the principal Parsi centres of working all the 

time for his mission. These and various other details can 
be gathered from his colophons attached to the copies he 
took at the time. Most of these copies are now in Buropey- 
Copenhagen alone having three of them, the Vend i dad or 
Videvdat manuscript K], the Yasna manuscript K 5 , and 
this K 20 containing miscellaneous religious texts. These 
along with many others were brought by Rask in the begin**' 
ning of the last century, and a short catalogue thereof was* 
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prepared by Westerj-aard in 1846. THey supplied very 
good materials for the different Avesta editions. As to 
Kso we Have already referred to the Bundahisn contained 
-therein ; it was later on used 6 y Haug for His Arda Viraf 
Nama and other texts in 1872, who gave its full contents 
also. Since then it Has been variously used by other 
scholars for editions or translations or both', most recently 
by the present writer for the SJtyast-ne-sayast, a PaHlavi 
Text on Tleligious Customs (Hamburg 1930). In ray Intro* 
■duction § 3 e to it I have dwelt upon the value of witH 
respect to this text, which can be applied to other texts 
also, or it may even be increased, since tlie whole manu- 
script is not so carelessly written as in the particular 
•case. However this mav be, K 2 # is absolutely necessary 
for settlms the texts occurring in M 51 (formerly M^) of 
the State Library of Munich', and is alone authoritative for 
•those that do not occur in this sister manuscript, since 
there is no other independent copy. Under these eircum” 
stances the facsimile of the codex is the most welcome 
and highly useful gift. We very much wish that also the 
sister codex in Munich' may similarly be made available to 
the student world. It Has been preserved in a much better 
condition, and therefore its facsimile has been suggested by 
me in ray above-mentioned worh, but circumstances are 
not favourable for the execution of the plan. Let us 
however Hope and wish that the appearance of K 20 may 
serve as an impetus to it and also to my still earlier 
suggestion about the unique manuscripts in Bombay, e.g. 
the Denhart MS., the TD MSS. in the library of Mr. 
Behramgore Anklesaria and others. 

The other manuscript published herewith', vis-, Kaob, 
contains a portion of the Bundahisn, and its value lies 
t in the fact that it is copied neither from Kjo nor from M 5 X, 
hut from a third independent source. This was already 
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observed by West, and I have confirmed Ms view by eoliat-- 
ing the text here and there, whereby I have also fonnd 
that it bears greater resemblance to K^o than to Mg^. 
But unfortunately the copy is not very carefully done and 
io we shall not be able to get much help from it. However, it 
has preserved something very important, a loose folio of its 
original which seems to be in the handwriting of the same 
great scribe Mihr-awan Kay-Xusrav. This is not the first 
casein which he has prepared more than one copy of the 
same text or texts. And therefore an attempt should be 
made to find out the missing codex — or rather its different 
parts, since it was not complete at the time when Koot 
was copied from it. In any case— whether it was so or not 
— it was certainly the source of the latter ; the comparison 
of the loose folio with the corresponding part would show 
it to anybody. Moreover, the word Ganak Menuk appeals 
in the sainfi strange form showing dhh and m in a ligature 
aym, also in other parts. Another novelty, though not of 
any importance, is the calligraphical initial formula to be 
found in one of the folios, showing the influence of Modem 
Persian calligraphy. The formula itself is not correct, it 
Imping a poor attempt at rendering Persian into P ahlavt 
A detailed^ discussion on this point will be found in my 
German review in the Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

The order of the folios has been left as found in the 
manuscripts at present. Only the disorder in the two texts,. 
Handarz i 6snar and Gayast-ne-sayast II, which I have 
investigated before, has been changed by Prof. Chris- 
tensen according to my instructions. This disorder was 
due to the loose condition of the folios, and not to the 
mistake of the copyist or to the defect in his original. 
Moreover, the original numbering was defaced, and there- 
fore a non-proficient hand made some mistakes while re- 
arranging the folios. For instance, the person responsible 
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for the Gujarati numbering at the bottom placed the folio 
167 after 168-170 (or did not observe that somebody had 
committed this mistake) and misnumbered them accord- 
ingly. This error was then repeated by European 
scholars. It is not quite clear as to who is responsible for 
the disorder in the Handarz folios. Both the top and the 
bottom numberings are mostly defaced or torn, but the 
fact that the Paris copy of K 20 , which is taken later on, 
has not got this disorder shows that it must have occurred 
still later. Moreover, the top numbering is clear as regards 
the beginning of the text, the number is 145 which means 
143 owing to the mistake committed at folio 97 for which 
is written 99 ; but Haug (and West) did not follow it while 
numbering the folios, see the note on page VI of the Book 
of Arda Viraf, where the mistake has been corrected. 

Besides this disorder there is a lacuna of about 30 
lines after the first word on page 108 (see my ^yast-ne- 
sayast 2, 40 note 2). It cannot be said whether the scribe 
Mihr-awan is responsible for it or his original; the sister 
manuscript in Munich is free from this defect, and if both 
of them are copied from the same immediate source— and 
not from a more or less remote one, which can also be the 
case — then the lacuna has occurred through his mistake. 
For the dislocation, however, that I have found out he is 
not responsible, they oceur in the Munich copy also. They 
are of such a character that neither the copyists nor the 
modern scholars have observed them, see ray Sayast-ne- 
sayast 10, 25-29 and notes thereon. 

In order to facilitate reference, Prof. Christensen has 
added a continuous pagination irrespective of the missing 
folios which were already numbered, (which means that 
they were lost after the last numbering was made). It 
would have been much better, had he marked the lines also. 
Then he has given in his introduction the exact places 
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'where the texts begin and end, which is very nseful indeed. 
We believe if this coarse be adopted for all the manuscripts 
in the library, it would serve our purpose easily and 
quickly. A descriptive catalogue on some great plan like 
that of Bartholomae’s Zendhandsehriften would cost a great 
deal of labour, time and money. The present series of 
facsimiles is to be continued, but we are not informed 
which manuscripts would be taken up for the purpose. 
Let us therefore suggest that the Datastan i Denik should 
first be made available, since there exists only T. D. 
Anklesaria’s incomplete edition of this text. The Denkart 
copy is also very good ; it contains fewer books than the 
Bombay copy in the Mulla Firoz Library, but it is superior 
to it in other respects. But all this depends upon the 
■support the publication receives. We hope that the Parsis 
in particular and the oriental bodies in general will not 
fail to do the right thing in this matter. 

Thumb, Albert : Handbuch des Sansimt. Bine Einfah- 
rung in da^ sprachwissenschaftliehe Stadium des 
Altindisehen. Zweite Auflage,.. -..von Hermann 
Hirt. Heidelberg 1930, Carl Winter’s TJniver- 
sitatsbuehhandlung. XX, 538 p. 8“. 

A short notice of this work will not be considered out 
of place here, because of the close relation of the subject. 

Prof. Thumb’s Handbuch des Sanskrit was the first 
work of its land, treating Sanskrit from the historical and 
comparative standpoint. It was published in 1904, and was 
out of print for several years. It has, therefore, been re- 
issued by means of a photographic process with a number 
of additions by Prof. Hirt, the well-known authority on 
and author of Indogermanische Grammatik. The most of 
the additions are given in the appendix, but not without 
references in the text. They naturally deal with some 
linguistic problems; for Sanskrit grammar as such there 
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was nothing to change. Certain original drawbacks, like- 
the omission of the accent which Prof. Thumb marked 
only in special eases, could not be removed. After all, the 
work has rendered great service in the past, and is 
expected to do so in the future also. Sanskrit words,, 
etc., are given in the original script, which the- 
Indians prefer, and also in the transcription, which the 
European scholars use. Comparisons in phonology and 
also in morphology are given mainly frona Greek and. 
Latin, these being the most important languages ; but 
also other Indo-European languages are not neglected. 
Thus one can see in a way the nature and relation of all 
of them. The plan of the work is very convenient, and 
the matter has been clothed in a simple garb. In short, the- 
book has a great pedagogic merit, as Prof. Hirt points out. 

Jensen, Hans: Neupersisohe Grammatik mit Berttck- 
siehtigung der historischen Bntwicklung. Heidel- 
berg I93L Carl Winter's Universitatsbuchhand- 
lung. XVI, 320 p. 80. 

As to Persian, we feel a greater need for its historical 
grammar, because it has come under the influence of Arabic,, 
a language belonging to quite a different family, and has 
been separated from its parent tongue : Old and Middle 
Persian. This is the ci^e not only in India, but also in 
Europe. There are a number of good, bad, and indifferent 
what they call descriptive grammars of the Persian language, 
but for its historical treatment we have only the contri- 
bution of Horn to the Grundriss der Iranisehen Philologie 
(1898). Earlier attempts of Yullers and Darmesteter 
are antiquated, though not so the excellent Phonology in 
Hilbschmann’s Persische Studien (1895). This deficiency 
is due to the fact that owing to the nature of the Persian 
literature, it is cultivated by the Arabists and not by the 
Iranists. Even the pl-esent work of Prof. I-I. Jensen, 
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JNeupersiscbe Grammatik, does not elaim to be a historical, 
grammar, but it at least takes into account the historical 
’development; forms, etc., are compared with their origins. 
The author should and could have added the phonology 
from the above-mentioned Grundriss just as he has done 
with other things. As a descriptive grammar, too, his work 
is not without defects. He has laid under contribution 
all the well known works of the kind, (I miss, however, the 
joint work of Platt and Ranking, and also the latter’s 
Primer of Persian), and has himself gathered some 
materials from a few standard authors, both classical 
and modern. The usages of the vulgar and colloquial 
speech are similarly noted, especially from Philiott’s Higher 
Persian Grammar. The most useful chapters are those that 
deal with the syntax about which very little is written.. 
The Persian part is in Persian character with full diacri- 
tical marks, though not always clear and not without mis- 
prints. The addition of transcription would have served a 
double purpose. The statement of grammatical and other- 
facts is so simple and clear that both the beginner and the 
advanced can use the book with advantage. These few 
lines, we hope, will be enough for introducing it to our 
readers ; on some other occasion we may review it more 
fully and critically, especially with reference to the 
historical part. 

Waldsehmidt, Ernst, and W. Lentz : Die Stellung Jesu 
im Maniehaismus. Berlin 1926. Walter de Gruyter 
13! p. and 4 plates, gr. 8°. 

It was owing to sheer ,, accident that the notice of this 
work was not given earlier. The authors deal - with the 
position of Jesus in the religion of Mani, and that on the 
basis of the great roll preserved in London. This roll 
contains the Chinese version of a Middle Persian text, the- 
greater part of which was in verse form as can be seen 
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from its mechanical preservation in the Chinese translation. 
One of the hymns is only transcribed in Chinese letters, 
which is as interesting as instructive for the phonology 
'Of Pahlavi, Besides giving the contents of the roll, the 
authors quote many passages from this text and other 
Iranian fragments and discuss them. A list of these is 
.’given at the end, but the index of words is unfortunately 
omitted. The Iranian fragments include also Sogdian 
pieces. The importance of the work is self-evident, for 
which the authors deserve best thanks. 

Markwart, J.: A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals 

of Branshahr. (Pahlavi Text, Version and 

Commentary). Edited by G. Messina, Eome 1931 . 

Pontifieio Istituto Biblieo. 120 p. 

The late Prof. Markwart was a great authority on 
Iranian geography. His numerous works on the subject 
are full of research and are recognised as standard works. 
Hence the treatment of the Pahlavi text on the cities of 
Iran from Kis pen cannot but be welcome. We are thankful 
to Father Messina that he has edited this work of the great 
master. Therein are given a critical edition of the text— of 
■course not from the MSS. but from the edition in Pahlavi 
JTexts of Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp Asana— together with 
its transliteration and translation into English, and a 
detailed commentary. The index is prepared by Father 
Messina. It is unnecessary to enter into details here, 
for I shall have to do this in the publication of my 
prize-essay on the same text. It may, however, be added 
■that the earlier ideograms are also transliterated into 
Hebrew Sud the later ones into Syriac letters, when they 
occur for the &st time in the text. There are also other 
I devices in the transliteration to mark the original ortho- 
•graphy. The work is lithographed and not printed, 
apparently because of the use of various alphabets. 
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ReicHelt, Hans ; Die sogdisehen Handsehriftenreste 
des Britischen Museums. In Umschrift und mit 

tibersetzung II. Teil... Heidelberg 1931, Carl Win- 
ter’s Universitatsbuehliandlang. VIII, 80 p. gr. 8®, 

THe first part of this work contained Buddhist texts. 
In the present part are given non-Buddhist texts and a 
supplement to the Buddhist texts. The former are 
the private letters and a fragment of an unknown legend 
•about Bustam and his horse Eaxi. Special pains are 
taken for the elucidation of the Sogdian letters. Copious 
notes are added to the translation and a complete glossary 
is also given. In the introduction Prof. Eeiehelt deals 
with the peculiarities of the script and the language of 
the letters, with the names of persons, peoples, and places 
■occurring therein, and with their form, age, etc. Two of 
the letters are written by women, and they refer to personal 
affairs; others, dealing with business matters, come from 
men of different status. All this points to the importance of 
‘the documents from the standpoint of cultural history. Two 
■fragments in Uiguri script are left untranslated. Fac- 
similes of all of them are given for the sake of control. 
One of the two Buddhist texts is a fragment of Vajraeche- 
dika, various versions of which, like the Saka one published 
by Prof. Konow, are also given here for comparison. ' 
With the publication of this work Prof. Belehelt has 
rendered great service to the cause of Sogdian. Now we 
■eagerly look for his dictionary of this language. 

Miller, W., and A. Preiman : Ossetisch-russisch-deutsehes 
Worterbueh (Osetinsko-Bussko-Nemetsldj Slowar) 
Herausgegehen und erganzt von A. Freiman 
II. Leningrad, Izdatelstwo Akademii Nauk S3SE 
1923. VI, 619-1176 p. gr. SO. 

The first part of this monumental work was reviewed 
on a formm occasion. Accidentally, the notice of the second 
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part was not given earlier. Prof. Preiman has again-, 
taken great pains in collecting further materials for the 
fliietionary. Forms of both the dialects, Ironian and 
Digorian, are noted whenever met with. I need not 
repeat all that I have said in my detailed German review 
to be published in the Indogermanisehe Forschungen, but 
some interesting words, etc., may be noted to show the- 
importance of the language for Iranistie. 

Izar means ‘evening’, cf. Av. may or a which word isi 
not preserved in MP. and NP. where quite another 
term is used : ahayhraTt, hshira. There is a very impor- 
tant word ird ‘light, clear, bright’, inasmuch as it has^ 
preserved the original meaning of Av. drata, am (celes- 
tial) light, light (of bliss).’ (See this Journal, No. 23, p. 2931)* 
It is also interesting to note that ‘quite naked’ is expressed^ 
‘naked as born from the mother’ just as in NP., Gujarati;, 
etc. The Ossetic is madard Myn&g, NP. is hit i madarzad. 
Then there are words that allow us to make additions- 
in the phonology of the language ; others show some interest- 
ing developments in their meanings. The author quotes- 
a great mass of popular sayings, proverbs, etc., which give 
us an insight into the life of the people. 

After the publication of the third and last part, we 
hope that Prof, Freiman will oblige us with the etymologi- 
cal work on Ossetic. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: Archaeologische Mitteilungen aus 
Iran. Band IV, Berlin 1931-32, Dietrich Reimer. 

The first two parts of the present volume of this 
excellent publication are devoted to Sakastan or Historical 
investigations for the Excavations at Kuh i Khwaja. The 
modem Sistan, a Persian province about the Hamun sea, 
was called Zranka in the Achsemenian Inscriptions. This 
was the local name of the country j and Prof. Herzfeld, 
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•ttpHolding and extending the view expressed by TomascheS 
•that -ng is added to the stems for the formation, of places 
names by the Sagzi, says that the name was formed from 
•Av. zraya-, OP. dr ay a-, “sea”. This name occurs as late a« 
.310-11, the date of the Pahlavi inscription of ^hpuhr. 
Sakansah from the words “Persian nobles and Saka. nobles 
and Zrangians.” Prof. Herzfeld points out that Zrang was 
only a part of Sakastan about the extent of which kingdom 
he now adds that Cabul also belonged to it. It is first in 
•the early ‘Arabic’ geographers that the wider term 
Sijistan is restricted to modern Sistan ; such is also tbs 
-case in the Pahlavi tract on Sagastan, but Prof. Herzfeld 
does not consider it earlier than the Arable sources. 

With the ethnic sense Saka-conntry occurs the name 
Sakastane first in Isidores where the Parthian province* 
•are described, the last three being Zarangiane, Sakastane, 
and Arachosia. Prof. Herzfeld here examines the question 
•of the sources of these details, and comes to the conclusion 
■that in the last century before Christ the eastern frontier of 
the Parthian empire was the same as the modern Afghan- 
Hritish, and that the satrapy Sakastane was only tho 
western division of ancient Arachosia, and that the name 
was ethnic-political which fact was possible only after the 
colonisation of the Saka in that part of the kingdom. 

The next point that is discussed here is about the 
Saka up to the time of Alexander. The Inscriptions of 
Darius and the records of Herodotus leave no doubt that 
long before the time of Darius the SakS. had a satrapy of 
teir own in the empire. The legends about the death of 
Cyrus may be interpreted as or connected with the strug- 
.gles for the annexation of their land. This satrapy was 
situated in the farthest NB corner of the empire, in para 
mgda as said in the gold inscription of Hamadan. Now: 
yyara sugda, i. e., Trans-Sogdiaha can naturally be only 
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beyond the mountains north of the Zarafsan, in the plains-, 
of the Syr Darya. Here then was the seat of the Saka, in 
modern Farghana. In this connection Prof. Herzfeld 
critically examines the notices of Herodotus, and declares, 
that they cannot be admitted as counter-arguments ; on the 
contrary, one may consider his Parikanioi in Media too as 
a Saka, stem, the one that gave the name Farghana to the 
country. !As a matter of fact t^ere is no difference of 
bpinion about the seat, etc., of the Saka, for Strabo gives the 
same view in his notice about the nomads that put an end^ 
to the Greco-Baetrian kingdom. Thus nothing was changed 
up to the time of Alexander, although his historians used 
the term Skythian, which was wrongly applied to several 
different peoples from the name of the first Central Asian 
invaders. The Saka were one people having linguistic, 
ethnic, . and cultural unity, more closely related to the- 

Iranians than even the Indo-Aryans. 

. Thirdly the author turns to the Saka. emigration and 
examines the date and value of the Chinese sources on the 
Question. With all sorts of details and discussions, which 
•cannot be repeated here, he shows that the Saka were 
driven out from their home-land Farghana in about 170 , and 
that they settled at last in Araehosia. They must have 
used the same route which the Indians and the Iranians used 
before them: from the Oxus to Sarakhs via Marw, and 
feom there to Herat through eastern Parthia or Khora- 
san. ^ It is natural then that the Saka must have come in 
conflict with the Arsacide power, and this is now shown by 
Prof. Herzfeld in the next section. 

A Saka, stem first occupied the western part of 
Parthia near the Caspian sea, and soon spread over 
the whole province, from the name of which they 
Ijbn got their own name Parthian. Strabo’s dcseriptioa 
0 nana shows that the term referred to the Parthian 
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kingdom of his time, and this term is nothing but atykn of 
the Sasanian inscriptions in the Parthian or Arsacide dialect. 
After relating the invasion of Antiochos III, in Parthia 
Prof. Herzfeld ■ gives the successful career of: Mithradates- 
I. It is not clear that he had to return to the east after the 
conquest of Media Just because of the appearance of the 
Saka ; but it is certain that it was this people with whom 
Phraates II had to deal. It was under Mithradates II 
that the Saka were conquered and their new home-land was 
included in the kingdom. 

For the following period we have no help from the 
classical authors. Prof. Herzfeld has therefore collected 
here the data from the coins, etc., of the time. Then he turns 
to the history of the great families that ruled the different 
countries as vassals. They were as follows: the family 
Iturpatkanof Iturpatkan, the family Gewpuhran of Hyr^- 
cania, the family Karan of Nihavand, the family Mihran of 
Ray, the family Aspadpati of Tos, the family Fratadar 
of Pars; the family Suren of Sakastan. In connection with 
their relation to Mithradates the Great, the monument of this 
king at Bxstun is discussed and some of the vassals are 
identified. After a brief account of the Parthian king dom. 
under the female line follows a detailed account about the 
Saka and Suren in Sakastan under these themes: The 
coins before the time of Gundofarr; the titles ‘king^s- 
brother' and ‘brother's son', with reference to the. 
Mathura inscription; the order of the kings before Gundo- 
farr who was a Parthian, a Suren, and those were the Saka; 
the date of the Indian conquests of the Saka — the Saka era 
Gundofarr becomes independent on the one hand, and 
subdues a number of Saka princes on the other ; his coins,, 
some with king’s brother, others with the king's nephew. 
After his son and successor Pakores, the Saka kingdom 
is divided into the Iranian part and the Indiam 
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part, tKough Sindh remains -with the fomer. Prof. 
Herzfeld says that although the loss of Gandhara 
and the Panjab was due to the Kuian, the real 
fall of the Saka kingdom was the reahnexation of the 
Iranian part together with Sindh to the Parthian kingdom 
under Volagases I. In the episode of Eustam and Aspandyar 
the author sees this struggle. It was Prof. Markwart who 
suggested that the figure of Vistaspa was based upon the 
historical person of Volagases I. Prof. Herzfeld develops 
this view. The king’s brother Tiridates is Aspandyar, and 
€0 to say the rebel prince Gundofarr is Eustam. 

This interesting subject has been treated in the last 
chapter: Gundofarr in Legends and Sagas. Besides the 
Sahnama the following are connected with the subject: 
The Acts of Thomas, the legend of the Three Holy Kings, 
the Alexander Romance, and the Apollonius Novel. The 
ruins of Kuh i Khwaja, popularly known as the Castle of 
Rustam, are to be connected with Gundofarr. 

The third and last part of the volume contains the 
following articles: Abdication of Darius, Old and New 
Mistakes, — both referring to the new inscription of Xerxes 
found at Persepolis, and Post-Sasanian inscriptions— that 
of Mil i Eadkan and those on silver bowls or dishes. The 
first article is the German version of “ A New Inscription of 
Xerxes from Persepolis” (reviewed below) ; the second deals 
with some grammatical irregularities therein as well as in the 
inscription of Aryaramna. Prof. Herzfeld emphasises that 
the mistakes in the latter piece are such as were made by 
the people in their daily speech, whereas those in the former 
are the wrong constructions of the learned. The inscrip- 
tioAS of Darius are as a rule correct, simply because the 
scholMs of his time were better, adds the author. With 
this generalisation supported by palmographical facts 
#Mch can be observed in the originals (photographs, eta) 
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*OBly, he refutes the .view held by Prof. Sehaeder.:. I have 
already' referred' to this controversy in my review' of 
'Voliiine 'II (in this' "Journal, No. 22). It is not necessary 
to dwell on it in detail, but the title, etc. of Prof. H. H. 
Sehaeder pamphlet should be given: “ Uber die Insehrift 
des Ariaramnes^^ published in the Sitzungsberichten der 
Preussiselien Akademie der Wlssenschaften Fliil-Hist. 
Klasse 1&31, XXIIL 

The Pahlavi inscription of Mil i Padkan bears especial 
interest from the standpoint of palgeography. Its photo- 
graph is given, and Prof. Herzfeld has added its copy 
together with Book Pahlavi and Modern Persian equiva* 
lents. As to inscriptions of the silver bowls or dishes, no 
photographs are given. All of these are fully discussed. 
The main facts may be reproduced in a separate article. 
That would be a better course than to attempt a summary 
as in the case of the first two parts. 

It is not at all necessary to add even a single word as 
•to the high value of this work. It is a real pity that there 
is no index without which one cannot find the numerous 
details scattered throughout the volume. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: Iranische Henkmaler I. 1. Berlin 1932. 

Dietrich Eeimer. 

In the very first part of his Archaeological Mitteilun- 
;gen aus Iran, Prof. Herzfeld promised to islae a parallel 
series on the monuments of Persia. The discussions and 
theories may be revised sooner or later ; and therefore it was 
*a wise plan to keep the original monuments distinct from 
the discussion on same. Prof. Herzfeld could not proceed 
with this second series all this time, because, as he once 
wrote to the present writter, he had no technical assistance 
in Persia. But now the first fascicle lies before us. This 
.great work is being published by the enterprising firm of D. 
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Reimer under the poatrnage of the Notgemeinsehaft der- 
Deutsehen Wissenschaft and the Archaologische Institut 
des Deutsehen Reiches. The materials collected by Prof. 
Herzfeld siiree 1923 are immense and the task of pub- 
lishing them seems almost impossible. Bat those who kno w 
the author’s working capacity have little doubt about 
its fulfilment. The materials will be reproduced on 
plates with short and purely descriptive text. They will 
be arranged chronologically in the following groups: 

1. Prehistorieal monuments from five different localities; 

2. Pre-Aeliffimenian rock monuments; 3. Achsemenian 
monuments in three sub-groups; 4. Seleueide-Arsacide 
monuments; 5. Sasanian monuments in three sub-groups;, 
6. Islamic monuments. 

The beginning is made with the first group, for the 
publication of these most ancient materials was more urgent 
for the problems that have arisen through the recent 
excavations in China, India, Babylonia, Hettite territory^ 
and Europe. They clear up the connections between great 
cultural developments. The rains chiefly relating to ceramic 
art wore excavated from a hillock near Persepolis dating 
rom the stone age. They are reproduced here in 18 folio 
plates; and their description, etc. occupies 7 pages. The 
price IS EM. can be called quite moderate for this highly 
important work which should find its place in every great 
public library. 

Herzfeld, Ernst: A New Inscription of Xerxes 
from Persepolis. The University of Chicago Press^ 
Chicago [1932]. 14 p. with 5 plates. 

The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago 
has already been carrying on field researches in Anatolia, 
the western half of the Highland Zone, for some seven 
years. With the discovery and publication of the present 
royal record is marked its entrance upon a new field of 
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iiiTestigation, in eastern -half of the Highlan’d 
Zone. For this purpose the Institute has secured the* 
experienced eo-operation of Prof. Herzfeld. Let ns hope 
that many disco¥eries will be brought through this happy 
combination. 

The new inscription is the foundation document dis- 
covered in the so-called “ south-east palace of Persepolis 
which is now proved to have been the harem of Darius 
and Xerxes. The tablet contains 48 lines in Old Persian,. 
Its photograph from a squeeze is given here on two plates 
the other plates show Xerxes as heir to the throne leaving 
the palace, then as Great King in the same condition, and 
lastly as Co- regent standing beside Darius enthroned as 
Great King, 

This inscription is not free from grammatical irregula- 
rities, which are not discussed here, but only in the German 
study reviewed above. The historical details, however, are. 
given a due prominence. They are: 1. The father and 
grandfather of Darius were living when he became 
king; 2, Xerxes was appointed heir to the throne, although 
there were other (elder) sons; 3. Xerxes ascended the 
throne ‘ when Darius went away from the throne \ The 
first two facts are not new; but their interpretation hy 
Prof. Herzfeld is novel. He says that '' the succession was. 
in contradiction of old custom and usage” and that ‘‘it was 
sanctified only by a special expression of Ahuramazda^s will 
Qcama)^\ Now as to Darius’s father and grandfather,, 
they cannot have any right to the throne gained by 
him through his own courage and power from a third 
party. As to Xerxes, there was not only the influence of 
his mother, but also the argument suggested by Demaratus 
that “ he (X.) was born to Darius after he had become king,, 
and was possessed of the empire of the Persians; whereas 
Artabazanes was born to Darius while he was yet a private.* 
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person.” (Herodotus VII. 3). In any case, ProJE. Herzfeld 

'imiiecessaril'y emphasises and perhaps misinterprets by' the 
. grace of Ahuramazda/^ As to the third statement wherein 
"■ho sees the abdication of Darius ' he ' is certainly' wrong. 
This is not only unknown to Greeks, but even the Babylonian 
business documents do not allow such an occurrence. 
Moreover, the tone of Xerxes would be quite dMerent"™“ 
not so full of reverence and respect for his father, had 
there been an abdication. Prof, Herzfeld cannot but see 
this conclusion, because he is mistaken in believing that 
Qd%u does not occur in the sense of ‘place ^ in Old 
Persian, which it very often does. It is quite possible th^l 
to depart from the place' is an euphemism for ‘to die', 
but where is the novelty or necessity of this fact being 
mentioned? 

Prof. Benveniste offers another suggestion in his excel- 
lent study on this inscription, in the Bulletin de la Soci^M 
de Linguistique, 1932, p. 150. He connects the clause in ques- 
tion with the appointment of Xerxes as regent when Darius 
was to march against Egypt shortly before his death, that 
is, Darius left the throne to him, but without any idea of 
abdication. This is more probably in the light of Hero- 
dotus VII, 2, but one might feel that the event should have 
been expressed differently. It may also be added that 
Prof. Benveniste explains some words in another manner, 
e,g. apj/iij, which is taken by Prof. Herzfeld as ap%, “also", 
is read apayaiif, “preserved", which is better. 

Meillet, A., and E. Benveniste : Grammaire du Vieux- 
Perse. 2. Edition. Paris : Librairie Ancienne Honors 
Champion 1931. P. XXIV, 266, 8^. 

^ The well-known Ereneh comparative philologist Prof. 
Meillet published his excellent grammar of the Old Persian 
Language in 1915. ^The edition, it is true, was limited to 
"300 copies; but its being out of print within a short time 
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must be considered laniqne and significaiit ■ in the ease of' 

such a work, and so it speaks ¥011111168 in favour thereof • 

Scholars and ■ pnblic ipstitutions in the various, parts of the '- 
world strived to se core copies of this valuable book, but 
we very much doubt whether a single person in Bombay 
and for the matter of that in India eared for same. 
We hope, however, that no such negligence will be shown 
now, when a thoroughly revised and enlarged edition is 
again available. This new task was entrusted to the 
prominent, all-round Iranist Prol Benveniste who has 
carried it out most successfully. He has availed himself of 
the new inscriptions brought to light and made accessible 
in recent years as well as of the new researches in later 
Iranian dialects, which have made a considerable progress. 
Thus he has added a greater number of details on the one 
hand, and has more precisely tackled the dialectal question 
on the other. Some of the paragraphs are entirely new, 
those on numerals, prepositions and adverbs. 

After a principal bibliography there follows a very 
learned introduction oeeupying some thirty-six pages. 
Originally it was my intention to mention some salient 
points from it, but it would be much better to translate 
the whole of it, which task might best be done separately 
and not in a review. 

The grammatical part deals with phonology, accidence, . 
and also syntax. The treatment is of course from the 
standpoint of comparative philology; and there is no 
lack of details. Besides, the reader will find therein 
solution of difficult words and passages. The index of 
discussed words is given at the end. One point is 
missing: we should have liked to know what the authors 
think of the theory of Prof. Friedrich of Leipzig who 
tried to scan the inscriptions according to the laws of 
Avestan metre some years ago. 
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We close this brief notice with sincere thanks to the 
•authors and with the hope and belief that their grammar 
may serve as a great impetus to the further and deeper 
study of the Old Persian inscriptions which are coming to 
light in greater numbers. 

Hertel, Johannes; Yast 14, 16, 17. Text tl'berse- 
tzung und Erleuterung. Mithra und Srexsa 
(=Indo-Iranische Quellen und Porschungen VII.) 
Leipzig, H. Haessel 1932. P. XXVI, 258. 8°. 

In this and the following work Prof. Hertel continues 
his meritorious and successful labours towards the new 
intei pretation of the Avesta. There are a number of 
scholars who do not see eye to eye with the learned author, 
but none of them has sufficiently tried to point 
out where and how far the novel views and theories put 
forwa,rd by him are erroneous. It is quite possible that 
certain matters are stretched too far, but generally 
speaking I am convinced of the correctness and at all 
events of the usefulness of Prof. Hertel ’s researches. On 
several occasions I have had opportunities to show how the 
later Iranian writings, especially those in Pahlavi, find 
mutual support and help from them, not only in the 
doctrine of fire and light, but sometimes also in other 
details. 


It may be supposed that hardly anything new can 
be said about the Yasts in question; and yet the reader 
will find many an interesting and instructive detail in 
the introduction and notes added to them. The texts are 
transcribed with due regard to metrical and other laws, 
and^ they are translated anew. Moreover, there are 
special investigations on the following terms: Sk. ntti-, 
cim radiation of the (im)mortal light powers”, Av! 
cisti ^ illumination, elucidation”, and the cognate words; 
Av. ? a , to ladiate celestial light” and the cognate words ; 
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Sk. sap-, Av. Tiap- “ to ablaze”; Sk. Av. “the 
celestial light already radiated on earth” as distinguished 
from am-, “ all-embracing celestial light to be found both 
in heaven and on earth” (for this term see his Beitrage 
reviewed in No. 23 of this Journal) ; Av. waradrayraa-, 
killing of enemies ; Av. cista-, the radiated radiation”, 
being an abbreviation of Ustis, Usta. The last two terms 
are fully examined in order to grasp the true signification 
of their respective Yasts. The former of them represents 
a fire of victory which cult has superseded another fire 
of vietory> namely, the Jivardnah. (The present writer has 
given some details on the relation, etc. of the two cults in 
Orient. Literaturzeitung 1933, col. 563, especially from 
the Karnamay-) The figure has nothing to do with Sk, 
.V rtrahan with which episode Prof. Hertel connects that of 
Uroxsa. The second term Ustch refers to the light of 
perception or discernment and as such is identical with 
daena- mazdayasni-; hence the title dm yak. As usual 
the author has added the lists of discussed passages and 
Tvords (this time with their meanings) and other things. 
The Foreword, it should be noted, contains a very useful* 
table showing the real and original value and misuse of 
Av. letters, the latter being due partly to letter-glosses as 
shown by Prof. Hertel and partly to other known 
■reasons. In short, the present work like its predecessors 
will form a constant reference book for which we are 
thankful not only to the learned author, but also to the 
■enterprising publisher who brought it out, since it was not 
^possible to include it in the following work. 

.Hertel, Johannes: Die Awestisehen Herrscbafts und 
Siegesfeuer. Mit Text, Dbersetzung und Erleute- 
rung von Yast 18 und 19 (-^Abhandlungen der 
phil.-hist. Kl. der sachsischen Akad. d. Wissen- 
sehaften. Bd. XLI Nr. VI). Leipzig, S. Hirzel 1931. 
P. XVI, 206. 40. 
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In this work the Yasts 18 and 19 are treated in the- 
same' manner as in the preceding work. Their theme is 
expressed in the title of ihe work: The Fire of Sovereignty 
and Victory in the Avesta, namely, i)xQ X^armah or as is 
now reod Tivarmah-. Xenophon’s relation about the 
appearance of a light which assured the Iranian army of 
victory over the enemy whom it pursued is identified! 
with the belief in this divinity in the Foreword. A. 
somewhat similar account I have quoted from the Kar- 
naraay in the above-mentioned place. It is this sign which 
is depicted in the form of flames around the heads of 
kings and prophets— also in the non-Iranian countries, for 
instance, in India where it is called tejas. And everywhere 
it points to physical strength and power, and not to. 
holiness as is generid'y beljeved. Yt. 19 consists of three 
distinct parts: hkc the initial formula, the first eight, 
paragraphs are the latest addition. This is made with 
the object of including the whole Persian terrirtoy, occu- 
pied by the mountains mentioned in them, in the beneficial 
effects of the offer ceremony. Hence also the title 13am 
YaU'. Yast for (the possession and prosperity of) the 
earth. The second adr'ition consists of §§ 45-69 treating 
of the lightless (aMri'i-) hmrmiah-; the rest the royal one. 
All this is here shown in and with a critical analysis which 
should be read and srudied fully. Yt. 18 is one of the 
latest pieces composed in corrupt language. Its title is not 
properly explained, for if Av. arstM- were to mean 
“ uprightness, justness”, we absolutely fail to see anything 
of it in the contents of the piece. Prof. Hertel therefore 
derives it from ar-, “to radiate (celestial light)”, and 
signifies it as “ the condition of being radiated, (regular) 
radiation”. This suits the theme of the text, namely, the 
Aryan or Iranian livarmah - ; and the epithets of the 
Yazata “furtherer of the world”, etc., also support that. 
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After the treatment of these Yasts there is given a 
special dissertation on hvarmah-; and then follow similar 
ones on apam napM- (the fire of lightning) in the A vesta 
and in the Rgveda, and, in this connection, on Nairja- 
samha-, xsafira-naptar- etc., the former with its Indian 
parallels. Hereby many a passage is fully discussed and 
translated. As an appendix is added ‘ The Fire of 
Sovereignty in Manu’s Law Book”. In short, not only 
the Iranist but also the Indianist will welcome this 
erudite work. 

Kent, Roland G.: The recently published Old Persian 
Inscriptions. (Reprinted from Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, Vol. 51, pages 189-240). 

Prof. Kent of the University of Pennsylvania, who 
has done some useful work in the field of ancient Iranian 
languages, offers here his study and researches on the Old 
Persian Inscriptions recently published by Father V. 
Scheil in the 21st Vol. of ‘M4moires de la Mission Arch^o- 
logique de Perse.’ Father Seheil's own work on them 
with some additional matter is made accessible in English 
by Dr. Unvala, but that being a pioneer attempt is faulty 
in various respects. Prof. Roland takes us a step further 
both in restoration and interpretation of the texts, whereby- 
he avails himself of Prof. Benveniste’s article on them in 
the ‘Bulletin de la Soci4t6 de Linguistique de Paris’, 30. 
But later on Prof. Herzfeld, who strongly criticizes, 
Father Seheil’s method of restoration and publication, has 
offered us a very careful edition of the principal inscription 
in all the three versions with a detailed commentary in his 
‘ArchiBologische Mitteilungen aus Iran,’ Band 3- He has’ 
called it there ‘Die Magna Charta von Susa’, which might 
mislead English readers. I regret that in my short notice 
thereon in this Journal I forgot to add that the inscription 
in question is a record of the palace, mentioning the 
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materials and the peoples employed in its construction. 
It may be observed that the two scholars widely differ in the 
restoration of this highly important and no less interest- 
ing document. Prof. Herzfeld is of course an 
experienced arehasologist and has also command over the 
languages in question. His views therefore deserve our 
first attention. Moreover, Prof. Roland’s restoration is 
only provisional and, as he informs me, he is preparing a 
supplementary article. In the present work He has 
treated also the minor inscriptions, and added a grammatical 
summary on the one hand and concordance and glossary 
on the other. Thus he has supplied a companion volume 
to Tolman’s standard work on the former inscriptions in 
English. 

Christensen, Arthur: ‘Les Kayanides’. Copenhagen 
1932. P. 166. 80. 

With reference to the date of Zoroaster and early 
history of Iran the personages designated as Kavis in the 
Avesta play an important part. Prof. Herzfeld sees in 
them nothing but the representations of Median and early 
Persian kings known in history. Thus he does not only 
identify the kings of the same name, viz., Vistaspa with 
Hystaspes, but also of different names, e.g., Haosravah 
with Cyrus. But Prof. Christensen holds that the legen- 
dary traits in the history of these kings, which are 
attributed to the Kayanids in Middle Persian and other 
books, are quite ancient themes, partly Indo-Iranian or even 
Indo-European and partly perhaps borrowed from non- 
Iranian peoples; and that these themes, having always pre- 
served their popularity, recur often. They, therefore, do not 
mean the identification of the persons to whom they are 
applied. Nor does the similarity in names prove mucli, for 
ancient names are fondly given to children. But the main 
argument with which Prof. Christensen rejects tK® 
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identification of the two Vistaspas is based on Prof. Ben- 
Teniste’s contention that there is no trace of Zoroaster’s 
reform in the religion of th'e Achasmenids. This is, I 
believe, an extreme view based on rather slender and 
negative evidence. Prof. Herzfeld stands on the other 
extreme when he sees allusions to the words of the prophet 
in the inscriptions of Darius and others, both in and out 
of season. However this may be, everybody will welcome the 
present monograph wherein the religious as well as the 
■national tradition of the Kayanids is laid bare in a lucid 
manner. Some side-issues are also discussed, e. g., on 
the sources of the Greater Bundahisn. (As to note 2 on 
p. 84 I may here add that my second communication on 
the passage in question did not reach Prof . Christensen;! 
have given it now in another connection, see my forth-com- 
ing ‘Sfir Sax’an* or “A Dinner-Speech”, in Middle Persian.) 
The remarks on the composition of the Yasts are also 
worth noting: three main elements are distinguished and 
ascertained in the older pieces, original or pre- 

Zoroastrian matter, early Zoroastrian additions, and 
later additions. As to the crucial family name naotara. 
Prof. Christensen does not consider “younger [branch]” 
as its suitable meaning ; he even doubts whether Vistaspa 
belonged to this family or not. He however places him 
(and with him of course Zoroaster) in the beginning of 
the Aehsemenian era, for no Kavi is mentioned after him. 
and therefore this eastern d 5 masty must have fallen into 
decay and ultimately the territory was annexed by the new 
'power. 

Minorsky, V. : ‘La Domination des Dailamites’. Paris 
1932. Librairie Ernest Leroux. P. 26. 8° 

This brochure is the third number of the ‘Publications 
de la Societe des Etudes Iraniennes et de I’Art Persan’. 
Phe first two numbers are not available to me, therefore the 
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third only is being noticed here. It is from the pen of 
that well-known authority on Persian geography and- 
history Prof. Minorsky. The subject is the little known 
history of the Dailamites. Their country is still less known. 
It is not the district of Dailaman in Gilan, which is a mere 
rest or even a colony of ancient Dailam which extended 
far in the south and the east. This Iranian tribe exercised 
a great influence between 928 and 1055. The Dailamites. 
and especially the dynasty of the Buyids freed the country 
from the foreign yoke, and ushered the era of Persian 
renaissance, just as the Samanids had done a little before 
in the eastern part of the country. Prof. rMinorsky has put 
together all the details about the country and the people^ 
their origin and spread, domination and downfall. The 
authorities are cited at the end in the form of notes. 

Junker, H.: Ein Bruehstuck der Afrinaghau i Gahau- 

bar (Berichte fiber die Verhandl ungen der Bach. 

Akad. d. Wissensehaften zu Leipzig, Phil-hist. Kl. 

84. Band, 5. Heft, 1932) S. Hirzel. Leipzig 1932. 

The main interest of this fragment lies in its being 
written in a peculiar script and orthography, whereby an 
attempt is made to phonetically express the sounds of later 
Middle Persian with Palilavl signs and diacritical marks. 
As a rule this is done with the rich and unambiguous 
Avesta alphabet, the process or the result being known as 
the Pazand. Prof. Junker means to say tiiat there was no 
fixed system for this Pazand or transliteration, and that the 
regularity in the ikand Qwmamy vizaT is due to its beinu' an 
original composition and not a transliteration. This I 

believe, is not a correct view. That the said text is a traLs- 

hteration from the original Pahlavi is attested by none other 
than Neryosang himself at the beginning of its Sanskrit 
version. Only the original Pahlavi is not preserved by 
chance. This we have for the BdUstm i mknl 
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tlie Pazailii of wMcK is even superior. The fact is 
that only the later attempts at transliteration are poor in 
more than one respect owing to the natural deterioration of 
the knowledge of the language. As to the prayer texts there 
was also another reason : copyists more often than not wrote 
what they had learnt by heart for recitation, and not from 
the MS. before them ; and their recitation was no doubt far 
irorn exact owing to changed circumstances. 

Secondly, the fragment is not prepared direct from its 
Pahlavi original, but from the Pazand o£ the latter. (Prof. 
Junker perhaps means the same thing when he speaks of the 
dependence of the new process on the Pazand model, p. 
14.) For the Justification of my view one has only to 
mark certain orthographical and other peculiarities {e. g, 
the old d appearing as the # with a dot above it) whicH 
occur only in pseudo-Pahlavi texts re-transcribed from the 
Pazand. Such attempts are met with in found in 

India and prepared by Indian Daslurs : whereas nothing 
of the sort is known from the pen of their Persian brethren. 
Therefore the present attempt must be attributed to an 
Indian scribe. Prof. .Tunker however sees Persia as the 
origin because of the i pronunciation of k or o occurring 
in the fragment. But this phenomenon can be otherwise 
accounted for : the Pazand with the said peculiarity was pre- 
pared in Persia, and from it the present attempt in India. 

In order to give a phonetical garb and value to the text 
a number of extra signs and diacritical marks are laid 
under contribution. ?>ome of these marks are occasionally 
used in the Pahlavi MSS. for the sake of clearness. The points 
in different numbers and different positions are adopted 
from the Modern Persian alphabet; but the mark for the d 
sound is derived by Prof. Junker from the Sasanian or 
TParsiy d sign of the inscriptions. I do not see any sufficient 
;reason for this proposition. Like the other diacritical marks 
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that for d also must have been brought into use by the 
copyists, who of course knew nothing about the inscriptions. 
Its origin too must be seen in the Modern Persian script; we* 
may take it as a turned or curved d of the latter. Bat, 
it may be argued why and how the copyists came to 
designate the d sound when it was long changed into 
that of y. This might point to the earlier origin of the 
diacritical mark, and consequently to the view of Prof 
Junker. * 

Prof. Junker first ascertains the value and use of the 
extra signs, etc. Then he transcribes the fragment adding 
variorum readings from parallel pieces. Lastly he gives 
the translation with critical and exegetieal notes. All 
this he has done with his usual thoroughness and one can 
gather a rich harvest from it. It is a pity that the author 
has not added any index. We cannot enter into details 
here, but one point may be mentioned by way of illustra- 
tion. Prot Junker rejects the etymology of gdMnbdr 
given by Prof. Nyberg, viz., “gdhan or gd%a bearing" 
and suggests that the word has resulted from gdhan-hanbdr 
by means of a haplological disappearance of one syllable. 

I on my part believe that the original word is to be 
•eparated into gahmd {h)anbar, “season-collection or meet- 
ing (festival)”,- gdMn is not necessary and even less suitable 
Alw the Pazand or traditional transcription in Av. and 
N . alphabet, gahanbdr or gahanhar, supports my 

view; and so does the varying orthography in the present 
fragment. 

_ The author has done a further service in giving the- 
original in facsimile. It will be of some use for Iranian 
pM^graphy, besides enabling us to clearly see how the- 
Sh is made more or les* 

cularly happj ; aud it is very probably a specimen of an. 
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individual person and not that of a school. However this 
may be. Prof. Junker deserves our thanks for making it 
available in such an excellent manner. 

Konow, Sten : Saka Studies. Oslo 1932 (Agents : Luza© 
& Co.) P. VII, 198. 4° £ 1-5-0. 

Up to the beginning of the present century we 
knew nothing about the language of the peoples or tribes 
referred to as Saka in the ancient writings. It was from 
the fund of manuscript remains brought from Oliinesa 
Turkistan that this unknown tongue like several others has 
been brought to light. Prof. Eonow, who has published 
a number of the texts in this language, called it in the 
beginning Old Eotani from the place where the MSS. were 
found. Prof. Leumann, who too had a lion’s share in the 
same direction, named it persistently and throughout 
North Aryan, believing that it was a third independent 
Aryan tongue beside the Indian and the Iranian in the 
east and the west respectively. Prof. Liiders however desig- 
nated it as the language of the Sakas who occupied North- 
west India from the first century A. 0. and the names of 
whose kings— t. e., of the Saka Ksatrapas — showed the same 
characteristic traits as this ne w tongue. And Prof. Eeichelt 
supported this view in his brilliant sketch of the language 
which he supplied us in 1912 from the scanty materials that 
were then available. He demonstrated there that the langu- 
age, when freed from the numerous Indian loan-words» 
appears as one of the eastern Iranian dialects. 

The Saka texts and fragments, like those of the sister 
dialect, the Sogdian, also known from the same fund, are in 
the main translations of Buddhist works; but unlike them, 
they are in the Brahmt script. Since this script contains diffe- 
rent signs for the different quality and quantity of vowels, 
it affords a great help as regards phonology. In the present 
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work Prof. Konow gives ns the fragments of the 8<imgMta~ 
Sidra along with their English translation and Tibetan 
version. A part of these fragments is already published 
by Prof. Lenmanu and others; but the rest, procured by 
Sir Geoi’ge Macartney, is quite new. Another small but 
interesting piece deals with the religious signification and 
value of the letters. But the most important part, for 
which the present work will remain the author's magnum 
opus in the field of Saka studies, is the exhaustive gram- 
mar-phonology, accidence, etc.— and the complete glossary 
of all the known texts. This will indeed supply a much 
broader basis for the further and deeper study of the lan- 
guage, which task the author very modestly leaves to a com- 
parative philologist well versed in the Iranian dialects, old 
and new. But Prof. Konow has not totally left out etymo- 
logies and the like. These may of course be corrected and 
supplemented from the materials sup])lied and arranged by 
him. I have done this in G-erman for several words. See 
‘Orientalistische Literaturzeitung’. Wo are indeed very 
thankful to the great Norwegian scholar for his excellent 
work, and hope that other scholars too will oblige us by 
publishing the texts in their charge. 

Herzfeld, E. : ‘Archaeologisehe Mitteilungen aus Iran.’ 

Band V, p 152. EM 20. Berlin 1932-33, Dietrich 

Eeimer. 

The fifth volume of this very important publication 
contains some essays in Old Oriental Archmology, which 
have arisen from Prof. Herzfeld ’s contribution ‘Kunst 
Vorderasiens’ to the new edition of Mailer’s ‘Handbueh 
der Altertumswissenschaft’ by Walter Otto. Both should 
be read together for properly appreciating and under- 
standing the views of the author. The first essay is entitled 
History and Pre-Hit tory, the second is on Seals. But 
these studies are not the only things to be found here; 



'IK'A'illAH ' 'BeS'-BABOHE;S 


the last part contains three other articles which deal with 
Iranian history and' Ira.nian art. "■ 

Leaving aside the brief notes on some recent studies, 
we shall examine the first article only. The details about 
Smerdis and pseudo-Smerdis are subjected to a critical 
examination, and with great ingenuity the conflicting 
views are brought into harmony and unity. As to the 
Old Persian account given by King Darius, we may note 
that Prof. Herzfeld reads the ambiguous word ariJca- or 
armjfca- as ah^aiJca, B>nd translates it as ‘Lihrimanian/ 
see the discussion in VoL 3, p. 76 f. Bartholomae already 
derives the term from aJira^ anra-^ although he takes i 
in the sense of inimicaP’; whereas Meillet and Benveniste 
simply think of Sk. art- “enemy In this connection we 
may note that the corresponding Babylonian version is 
“of wicked heart'’, which too points to the religious 
rather than to the political shade or origin of the 
idea- Secondly, scholars have been in doubt whether 
accident or suicide is referred to in the statement that 
Cambyses died “ by his own death ’v the doubt being raised 
from the account of Herodotus, 3- 6L This runs 
follows: “ But as he was leaping on his horse, the chape 
his sword’s scabbard fell off, and the blade, being laid 
bare, struck the thigh pbeing wounded in that part*where 
He himself had formerly smitten the Egyptian God Apis.’ 
Now, as Prof. Herzfeld observes, the last point shows 
the legend of accident is fabricated by the Egyptian 
enemies of Cambyses, and therefore we need not attempt 
to harmonise it with the above statement which' clearly 
speaks of suicide, “one’s own death” {oc)imamrBiyus, cf. 
{x)iivaipaHya “one’s own possession or property”. Then 
in Ctesias’s notice, that Cyrus appointed the second son 
T any oxarkes as a governor of eastern provinces free from 
tribute, beside the first son as the king, Prof. 
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sees the reason why the latter murdered his brother It 
^ould also be noted that Cambyses himself was a wretch' 
0 h bodily and mentally, whereas Smerdis was well-known 
for his herculean strength and gigantic body to which: 
points his just mentioned epithet and other stories. More- 
over Prof Herzfeld applies the supposed name Patizeithes^ 
0 im 2^ ws title patiyazati-, expressing his right to the 
t rone. The two other names that occur in this drama. 

A Oropasta, are taken to be the name 

and the title of the Magus. The former requires no. 
^planation ; the latter has a variant Coropasta which Prof. 
Herzfeld compares with Av. h^mu,an, and explains- 
as Cor[d]opasta, vice-regent (of the empire)”, appdnted 
by Cambyses during his Egyptian expeditimi. Co 

tie son of Vistsspa, in the Av. «„d later religious and 

Item i7e 7*“ 

hit throne 

name, the other being his original name. 

dediCV of fbe principal facts- 

by the great scholar in this essay the whole of 
Which should he i-ep^dueed »i,h eapWorv addSuA 
ihis is however not the occasion for it. There is one 
^uhtf ul_ point : as to the Letter of Tansar the author says 
that It IS translated from Pahlavi, whereas the common 

n t from the Arabic Tersion thereof. 

And this IS true, otherwise there would not have been such 
rich use of Arabic words in the extant form. Hence the 
argument about framan i man does not hold good, even 
If we do not press the great difference between this term 
and poryomm. One cannot too much praise the wort 
done by this all-round author. 

Andreas, p. O., , and Walter Henning : Mitteliranisch© 
Mamchaiea aus Chinesisch-Turkestan I, II. Berlia. 
1932-1933. P. 50 and 72. 8°. 



In 1904 when the late Prof. P. W. K. Miiller decipher- 
ed some fragments in an unknown script brought to Berlin 
from Chinese Turkistan, it was known that they were com- 
posed in the Middle Persian language and that they 
with the defunct religion of Mani. In the same year he 
published a pretty large number of these fragments in 
transcription and translation; but ever since then nothing 
was done for the rest of them, except some occasional study 
on an individual fragment. The late Prof. Salemann 
adopted a much better method of making the original 
fragments accessible in facsimile at Leningrad besides their 
transcription and translation, with glossary, etc. It was, 
moreover, he who re-edited the materials supplied by Prof. 
Muller, constructing grammar, glossary and other useful 
matter. The task of bringing oat some further fragments 
in Berlin was entrusted to the late Prof. Andreas of 
Gottingen, but he as well as the first decipherer dis- 
appointed the learned world, since they did not publish the 
result of their labours during their life-time. Happily, 
however. Prof. Andreas instructed several of his pupils 
in the mysteries of these documents ; and one of them 
Henning has now published the text in Hebraic transcrip- 
tion with German translation, copious notes from parallel 
sources, and complete glossary. The fragments are in the 
SW dialect, and hence useful for our Pahlavi. Those 
treated in the first part deal with cosmogony, 
the second with diverse matters like the superiority of 
Mani’s own religion, the first three out of the ten 
commandments for the auditors, i. e„ laymen, dogmas 
on the relation of the soul, body, and “spirit of 
the body” and about the necessity of knowledge for 
salvation (this part is said to be in Mazdean 
missionary activities, duties, etc., of the laymen, and lastly 
some hymns. This gives some idea of the importance of 
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the work which' is very much increased by the learned 
notes and references from other sources. Then there occur 
new words and forms that are sure to interest the student 
of the language. We really regret that one has to look for 
them in^ both the parts. The author could have given the 
glossary m one place with’ necessary marks for novel terms; 
or he should have added a special note on them. To do this 
here^ in a review is also not suitable. But one essential 
detail may well be mentioned. In the formerly published 
fragments the word for “ there” was od, o8 which led 
balemann to declare the Phzand from hno8 as a 
misteke; but the new fragments contain hn^Ti showing once 
again that the Pazand is free from mistakes other than 
e erica ones. ^ The three plates give specimens of the arigi- 
na in facsimile. ^ Tn the end let us hope that Dr. Henning 
may continue his meritorious and successful efforts in 
t Js neld of stndies which he has made his own as can also 
be seen from his two articles in the ‘Gottingen Hachrichten’ 
and Doctor Dissertation in the ‘Zeitsehrift fur Tndologie 
nnd Iramstik’. For the present publication our thanks are 
due not only to him, but also to the Berlin Academy for 
■seriously taking up the matter, 

Andreas, P. 0., and Kaj Barr: Bruehstiieke einer Pehlevi 
Ubersetzung der Psalmen. Berlin 1933. P 64 
Plates 11. 80. ' ’ 

These highly interesting fragments of a Pahlavi trans- 
lation of the Psalms were brought by the late Prof. Le Goq 
along with other Christian manuscripts in Syriac and Sog- 
dian. In 1910 the late Prof. Andreas published a short 
notice about them identifying the contents for the first 
time and making some remarks on the script, etc. TKo 
translation is done, according to him, neither earlier nor 
later than the sixth century, for on the one hand it contains 
■the so-called “Pareings” of the Psalms (elsewhere known as 
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their “ Canons”) attributed to Mar Abba, the chief of the 
Syrian Church from 540 to 552, and on the other it exhibits 
the letters in the same ancient form as on the coins of Xusrav 
I. But Dr. Barr obserTCS that the fragments contain marks 
of accent (introduced for the use of the MS. in service) 
which do not occur in the Syriac MSS. of the sixth century 
but first in those of the seventh. Moreover, some graphical 
peculiarities also point to a later date. Prof. Andreas him- 
self intended to edit this unique MS., but somehow or the 
other he did not translate his intention into action all these 
years. This work is now done by one of his pupils, Dr. Barr of 
Copenhagen. He has used the materials left by the former 
in his own handwriting or in the notes taken down by bis 
pupils. The text is transcribed in Hebraic letters; the Syriac 
version, from which it is prepared, is interlined; and below 
is given the German translation. In the critical notes Dr. 
Barr points out where the text follows other variants and 
the Hebraic version ; and in the glossary he explains all the 
words with various details. The plates contain the original 
text in facsimile. This was a very wise plan, for which we 
are especially thankful to the Berlin Academy which has 
arranged for the whole publication. Dr. Barr, who has 
here filled up the gaps found in the materials supplied to 
him, prepares a full "treatment of the language and ortho- 
graphy of these Psalms. This will be a very useful study. 
In the meantime the present work will serve its full 
purpose. One general fact may be here repeated that the 
orthography in this MS. is free from the defect of ambigui- 
ty of our Pahlavi MSS., and thus the reading of many a 
word will be more satisfactorily settled. On the other 
hand, however, there are pseudo-historical or inverse writ- 
ings which might lead to wrong conjectures and conclu- 
sions. Dr. Barr, we hope, will deal with all these questions 
before long in his promised study and lay us under further 
obligation. 
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Waldsehmidt, Ernst, and Wolfgang Lentz : ‘ Manichais- 
che Dogmatik aus Ohinesiseben mid Iranischen 
Texten’. Berlin 1933. P.130. S'*. 

The present work is a continuation of what the authors 
. offered in 1926, m 2 ., selections from the Roll of Manichean 
hymns in Chinese brought to London with Middle Iranian 
parallels from the Tuxfan collection at Berlin. Dr. Wald- 
• sehmidt is responsible for everything essentially Chinese, 
Dr. Lentz; for Iranian. Two hymns from the Roll are made 
the basis of the present study ; the longer one is that of 
general invocation and praise, the shorter one is used on the 
receipt of repast. The former refers to the gods of 
■ cosmogony as well as to the bringer, the attributes, and 
. effect of salvation. The Chinese text and its translation are 
given in parallel columns. The detailed commentary is the 
result of the joint labours of both the authors. The Iranian 
texts, which are solely treated by Dr. Lentz, fall within 
three groups: Sogdian, NW. Persian and SW. Persian. 

' They are transcribed in Hebraic and translated into Ger- 
man on the same pages, and then commented upon at 
large. The texts made available and explained here give 
a much fuller picture of Manichean dogmas than what is 
met with elsewhere. They are full of technical terms. The 
authors have for the present put aside all the religious, 
historical and linguistic questions that were not absolutely 
essential. This they propose to do with respect to the present 
work as well as the former one in the near future. Till 
then we have here a large collection of materials, explana- 
tions and references, for which all concerned will be 
Highly indebted, although it will not be easy to follow same, 
without any index, etc. We eagerly await the concluding 
work whereby one may better appreciate the labours spent 
upon these interesting and important documents. The two 
plates give the speeiinens of Sogdian fragments in facsimile. 
This work too is published by the Berlin Academy. 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1933 

The Executive Committee of the K. R. Oama Orieatal 
Institute submits its report for 1933. 

Members 

At the end of 1932, there were 205 life members. 
There were seven deaths during the year, besides two in 
the previous years not recorded. The number was thus 
196 at the end of the year. 

Out of the 61 ordinary members at the end of 1932, 
there were two deaths and three resignations during this 
year. Thus, the number was reduced to 56 at the end of the 
year. 

The Committee records with regret the passing away 
.of the following members:— 

Life members 

1. Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. (28-3-1933), 

2. Sorabji Bdalji Warden, Esq. (4-4-1933), 

3. Gushtasp Kaikhusru Nariman, Esq. (4-4-1933), 

4. Dosabhoy Manekji Wadia, Esq. (20-6-1933), 

5. Dr. Kavasji Edalji Dadaehanji (28-11-1933), 

6. Behramji'Navroji Gamadia, Esq. (2-12-1933), 

7. Kaikhusru Khurshedji Lalkaka, Esq. (30-12-1933). 

Ordinary members 

1. Hormusji P. Tata, Esq. (27-4-1933), 

2. Kaikobad Behramji Marzban, Esq. (4-8-1933), 
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Trustees of the Institute 

1. ■"Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, 

Kt„ C.I.E., B.A., Pli.D., LL.D. (1914), 

2. *Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq., J.P. (1914), 

3. Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, J.P. 

(1914), 

4. Rustam K. R. Gama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor 

(1916), 

5. Diwan Bahadur Krislinalal M, Jhaveri, M.A., 

LL.B., Advocate (1916), 

6. R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A. (1916), 

7. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, 3rd Baronet (1928). 

The Executive Committee 

President 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., I.O.S- (Retired). 

Vice-Presidents 

*Sorabji Edalji Warden, Esq., J.P., 

Shams-uI-TJlama Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., 
C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Honorary Treasurer 

Kaikhasru H, Cama, Esq. 

Eoo‘"officio Members 

Kazi Kabiruddin, Esq*, Barrister-at-Law, J.P., 

Rustam K. R. Gama, Esq., B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 

Diwan Bahadur Erishnalal M. Jhaveri, M.A LL.B., 

Advocate, 

R. P. Masani, Esq., M.A., 

Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Bart. 

* Now deceased, 
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Memliers 

Miss Serene M. Cursetji, 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M.A.., Ph.D., 

E. R Gorvala, Esq., M.A., 

B. N. Dhabhar, Esq., M,A., 

P. K. Motiwala, Esq., M.A., LL.B., 

Prof. N. D. Minoeherhomji, B.A., 

Prof. A. B. Gajendragadkar, M.A., 

Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, B. A., PH.D., Barrister- 

at-Law, 

Dr. Jal Feerose Bulsara, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 

Dr. Jal C. Pavry, M.A., Ph.D. 


I 



Honorary Secretary 

B. T. Anklesaria, Esq., M.A, 

Finance Suh-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Esq., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* Kaikhasru H. Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, 
Esq. 

Building Sub-Committee 

M. P. Khareghat, Es(i., Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi,* E. P. Masani, Esq., Eustam K. E. Cama, Esq.,. 
Diwan Bahadur Krishnalal M. Jhaveri, Kaikhasru. 
H, Cama, Esq., and B. T. Anklesaria, Esq. 

Research Work Sub-Committee 


E. P. Masani, Esq., P. K, Motiwala, Esq., Ervad B. N. 
Dhabhar, Prof. N. D. Minoeherhomji, Dr. Irach J. S. 
Taraporevala, Dr. Jal P, Bulsara, and B. T. Anklesaria^ 
Esq. 

* Now deceased. 
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Meetings 

There were in all four, one special and three ordinary, 
meetings of the Executive Committee during the year. 

Record of Service 

At the special meeting of the Executive Committee 
held on the 12th April, 1933, the following resolutions were 
passed recording the services of Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Sorabji Bdal.ii Warden, Esq., 
and Gushtasp K. Nariman, Esq. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 

“ This meeting of the Executive Committee of the K. E. 
Cama Oriental Institute expresses its deep sense of grief 
at the passing away of Shams-ul-Ulama Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Kt., C.I.E., B.A., Ph.D., LL.D., on. 
Tuesday, the 28th March, 1933. Dr. Sir Jivan ji was one of 
the founders of this Institute and he worked for its welfare 
from its inception till the end of his life with very 
great zeal and energy. The Executive Committee place on 
record their sense of the irreparable loss sustained by the 
Institute in his passing away, and their sincere appreciation 
•of the admirable services rendered by him to its cause in 
various capacities as a Trustee from 1914 to 1933, as its 
President from December 1919 to May 1921 and as its 
Honorary Secretary from May 1921 to February 1931, an 
•office with very onerous duties, in which he worked 
■strenuously for the uplift of the Institute for a continuous 
period of nearly ten years and which he resigned only on 
account of failing health. 

*' The Committee highly appreciate his great services 
as the Editor of the Institute’s Journal from 1922 till his 
passing away, during which period he published 24 numbers 
of the Journal and sent to the press the twenty-fifth number 
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which will appear shortly. During his editorship, he brought 
out nine other publications of the Institute and contributed 
to the Journal nineteen papers on various subjects. 

Dr. Sir Jivanji was appointed Government fellowship 
lecturer for the year 1926 when he delivered a series of 
five lectures on ‘ The influence of Iran on otker countries/ 
He had also delivered seven lectures at the K. E. Gama 
anniversary gatherings. 

Dr, Sir Jivanji had by his zeal and perseverance 
greatly enlarged the scope of the activities of the Institute 
and enhanced its prestige by his literary pursuits and 
admirable scholarship and thereby established his claim as 
the life and soul of the Institute. 

“ The Institute will cherish and preserve with care the 
valuable manuscripts, books and relics Dr. Sir Jivanji has 
presented to the Institute along with his printed works 
which are to be gathered in a ease to preserve his memory. 

The Executive Committee feel proud of having had 
in their midst such an indefatigable scholar of world-wide 
reputation, honest principles, straightforward character and 
unceasing fervour. 

The Committee convey their sympathies to Lady Modi 
and the sons and daughters of the deceased in their sad 
bereavement and pray to the Almighty for the eternal bliss 
^ and spiritual progress of the soul of their revered colleague. 

A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased.’^ 

Sorcibji Eclalji Warden^ Esq. 

“ This meeting of the Executive Committee of the K.^R. 
Cama Oriental Institute expresses its deep sense of grief 
at the passing away of Mr. Sorabji E. Warden on Tues- 
day, the 4th April, 1933. Mr. Warden, a well-known 
merchant and man of business, who was connected with this 
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Institute since its inception, took <3eep interest in its 
working as one of the Trustees and Vice-presidents. 

“ The Executive Committee place on record their sense 
of the loss sustained by the Institute owing to his passing 
away and their appreciation of the services rendered by 
him to it. 

“ A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased,” 

GusTitasp K. Nariman, Esq. 

“ The Executive Committee express their grief at the 
passing away of Mr. G-. K. Nariman, a well-known linguist 
and scholar, on Tuesday, the 4th April, 1933, and place 
on record their appreciation of the services the deceased; 
had rendered to the Institute as a member of the Executive 
Committee, and as one of the Joint Honorary Secretaries 
from 1919 to 1925. 

“A copy of the above resolution be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased.” . r 

K. E. Carnaps Death Anniversary 

The twenty-fourth' anniversary of the death' of the late 
Mr. K. R. Gama was celebrated on Friday, the 18th' August, 
1933, in the hall of the Institute. 

Mr. B. T, Anklesaria, M.A., gave a discourse on “ K, 
R. Cama and his Disciples.” 

. Lectures 

1. Mr. Rustam N. D. Banaji ; “ Jamshed in the Avesta, 
reflected and revealed in a new light. The Vara of Jamshid 
identified with the Great Pyramid. Gatha and VandIdM 
passages expounded with new translation,” on Friday, the- 
7th April, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 
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2. The hundred-and-seeond birth anniTersary of the 
late Mr. K. E. Gama was celebrated in co-operation with the 
JRahnumay Mazdayasnan Sabha, the Gatha Society and the 
Eathaestar Mandal, on Monday, the 13th November, 1933, 
when Mr. Dinshah Jijibhai Irani, B.A., LL.B., Solicitor, 
presided. 

Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., and Brvad Framroze A. 
Bode, B.A., gave discourses in Gujarati on “Mr. K. R. 
Gama,” and “ Mr. K. E. Gama as a Saoshyant,” respect- 
ively. 

3-5. Dr. Jamshed Manekji Unvala, Ph.D., Ancien 
Elbve de I’Ecole de Louvre, Paris, delivered the following 
three lectures: 

“ Excavations at Nehavand,” on Friday, the 24th No- 
vember, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 

“Eeeent Excavations at Susa,” on Wednesday, the 
.29th November, 1933, when Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., 
presided. 

“Impressions of Sassanian seals and other kindred 
documents of the Sassanian epoch discovered at Susa,” on 
Thursday, the 30th November, 1933, when Mr. B, ,T. 
.'Anklesaria, M.A., presided. 

Translations 

1. Miss Dhan Behramgore Anklesaria, M.A., has been 
requested to prepare an English translation of Count A. 
Gobineau’s French work, “ Les religions et les philosophies 
dans I’Asie Centrale,” on an honorarium of Es. 600/-. 

2. Dr. Olaf Hansen has been requested to prepare 
an English translation of Prof. Noldeke's German work, 
'* Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur zeit der Sassaniden 
aus der Arabischen Chronik des Tabari,” on an honorarium 
of Es. 600/-. 
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3. Dr. A. Siddiqi, Pli.D., lias consented to translate 
into English Prof. Bartholomae's “ Zum Sasanidischen 
Beeht, Part V,” on an honorarium of Rs. 260/-. 

History of tlie PesMMiyan and Kaydnian Kings 

The late Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi had undertaken to 
write a “ History of the Peshdadiyan and Kayaniaa 
Kings of Persia, based on all sources, especially Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Persian,” but he could not prepare it owing 
to his prolonged weak health. The matter has been, 
dropped, owing to his death. 

Ti'anslation ofErmd STieriarji B7iaruc7ia*s “Oollecfed 
SansJcrit Writings, Part I” 

The Executive Committee has postponed the question 
of translation of Ervad Sheriarji Bharueha’s “ Collected 
Sanskrit Writings, Part I.” 

Translation of certain chapters of Dr. Geiger’s 
“ Ostiranische Knltm' ’ ’ 

The work of translating chapters on Geography and 
Ethnography in Dr. Geiger’s “Ostiranische Kultur” was 
entrusted to Dr. Iraeh J. S. Taraporevala in 1923. 
At the request of the Executive Committee, Dr. Tarapore- 
vala, who was handicapped for books of reference, has 
kindly agreed to complete the work with the help of a 
German-knowing scholar-friend of his, as early as possible. 

Oovermmnt Besearch Lectureship 

Mr. Sohrab Jamshedji Bulsara, M.A., has been appoint- 
ed Government Research Fellowship Lecturer of the 
Institute for 1934, the subject he has selected being “ How 
far do the teachings of the later Avesta interpret Zara- 
thustra’s holy message?” 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi had submitted the MS, of his 
Government fellowship lectures, delivered in 1926-1927,, 
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just a week before his death. These important lectures 
will be published early. 

Editor of the Institute’s Journal 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, who was the editor of the 
Journal of the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute ever since it 
was started in 1922, retired on account of failing health 
on the 21st January, 1933. Mr. B. T. Anklesaria, M.A., 
has been appointed editor in his stead. 

The Executive Committee records its great apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi’s indefatigable zeal and 
application as editor of the Journal. Under his editorship 
Journal Nos. 1 to 24 were published during his lifetime j 
Journal No. 25 has been published after his death. 

Publications 

Two numbers of the Journal of the Institute, Nos. 2-4 
and 25, and the Institute Publication No. 10, were 
published during the year. 

Oabri or Dari Dialect 

Mr. W. Ivanow submitted his treatise on “ Gabri or 
Dari Dialect.” An honorarium of Es. 1,500/- has been 
paid for this work. 

Seventh Indian Oriental Conference 

Mr. E. P. Masani, M.A., and Dr. Iraeh J. S. Tarapore- 
vala, Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, were appointed delegates to 
represent the Institute at the Seventh Session of the AE- 
TnOia Oriental Conference, held at Baroda, on the 27tHV 
28th and 29th December, 1933. 

The Executive Committee is glad to learn that Dr. 
Irach J. S. Taraporevala was appointed President of the 
Avesta-Iranian Section of the Conference, and that Mr. 
B. T. Anklesaria read a paper in the Sanskrit-Vedie Section., 
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The Executive Committee regrets that owing to scarcity 
of funds it cannot undertake the publication of (1) the 
Transliteration and Translation of the Pahlavi Vendidad, 
prepared by Mr. Behramgore Tahmuras Anklesaria, M.A., 
(2) the late Mr. K. R. Oama’s Collected Works which are out 
of print, and (3) “ the Life-Sketch of the late Mi’. K. R. 
Cama” written by the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

The Executive Committee hopes that the Trustees of 
Charities and philanthropic ladies and gentlemen will 
kindly come forward to provide funds for these publications. 
'A great desideratum of the student world will be provided 
for by the publication of the Transliteration and Transla- 
tion of the Palilavi Vandidad and the Executive Committee 
is anxious to see this work published at an early date. 

Anquetil dii Perron’s Biography 

The Executive Committee has sanctioned Rs. 50/- 
to the Fund raised by the Trustees of the Parsi Panehayet 
Funds and Properties for the publication of Anquetil da 
Perron’s Biography by M. Raymond Schwab, some articles 
of Anquetil on the Parsis and two articles of the late 
Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

Go-operation of the Institute sought hy the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay 

The Anthropological Society of Bombay has invited 
the co-operation of members of the Institute, interested 
in anthropological studies to shift and collect materials 
lying scattered in the journals of various learned societies 
with a view to prepare complete monographs on important 
subjects. The Executive Committee has requested its 
members to co-operate with the Anthropological Society 
in its laudable efforts. 

Antiquities from Susa 

The antiquities from Susa presented to the Parsi 
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'Community by Mon. Macquenem, the head of the French 
.!A.rchajologieal Mission at Susa, through Dr. J. M. Unvala, 
Ph.D., and kept at the Institute, were cleaned for preser- 
vation at a cost of Es. 75/-. 

Presentation of MS 8. and Books 

1. Mrs. Eatanbai C. Badshah has presented 6 MSS. 
and 59 books from the library of her father the late 
Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana, B.A.,Ph.D. 

2. Mr. Minoo Hormusji Matbar has presented 200 
books from the library of his late father Mr. Hormusji 

■ Matbar. Out of these, 100 books have been handed over to 
the M. F. Oama A thornan Institute. 

3. The Trustees of the late Sir Dorab J. 'lata have 
presented 225 books out of Sir Dorab ’s collection. 

4. The late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Kt., had 
presented 10 Iranian MSS. and 63 printed oriental books 
before his death, and Lady Shirinbai has presented 4 MSS. 
and 536 books and a number of journals after his death. 

5. Mobad Dhanjisha Nahladaru of Machhlipeth, 
Surat, has presented a rich collection of Avesta and 
PahlaviMSS. 

When the late Mr. K. E. Gama’s Library was handed 

■ over to the K. E. Oama Oriental Institute in 1917 it contain- 
ed 1899 MSS. and printed books. 


The Institute is by the end of 1933 in charge of MSS. 
and books presented and purchased as per the following 
list: — 



MSS. 

Books 

Journals 

K. K. Oama Oriental Institute 

... 382 

3,795 

1,058 

M, L. Hataria Collection 

(1930)... 542 

625 


Dastur Dr. Darab P. Sanjana 

(1932)... 6 

59 

" ' w w • 

Mr. Hormusji Matbar Collection(1932) 

100 

... 

Dr. Sir J. J. Modi Collection 

(1933)... 14 

599 

217 

Sir Dorab J. Tata Collection 

(1933) 

Total ... 944 

225 

5,403 

1,275 
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Tlie list of MSS. aud books belonging to the Mullan, 
Firuz Kitabkhana and the various collections attached to it:~ 

MSS. Books Jonrnals . 

Dasiur Mullan Firuz 1,4^2 1,298 

Persian MSS. ... 744 

Avesta Pahlavi MSS. ... 93 

Mr. J. N. Tata Collection 477 

Mr. Behram Merwan Irani Collection 140 

„ Cowasji B. Patel Collection 86 

Khan Bahadur Bahmanji B. Patel 

Collection 467 

Dr. Burzcji Behramji Pestonji 

Collection 247 

Ervad Sheriarji D. Bharucha Collection ... 343 

Sir J. J. Translation Fund 461 

Newspaper files and packets 272 

Mr. Sorabji Framji Vakil’s Collection.'^ 55 3 

ArdesharDosabhaiMunshi Collection 33 

Mr. K. B. Gama’s Paper-Arrow 

Dr. Sir Jivanji Modi, along with his letter dated the 
16th March, 1933, has sent as an interesting memento a 
paper-arrow, which was darted at him by the late Mr. K. E. 
Cama with his name written on it, on the Shehenshahi New 
Year day, 1278 A.Y. (13th September, 1908 A.O.) througtt 
the silver-bow which Dr. Sir Jivanji had presented to him 
on the previous Navroz. 

Sir Jivanji Modi’s Medals and Robes 

Lady Shirinbai Jivanji Modi has sent over to the 
Institute eleven medals and three academical robes of the 
late Dr. Sir Jivanji to be kept along with Dr. Sir Jivanji's 
publications in the cabinet proposed to be placed in his 
honour in the Institute. 

* Presented by Mir, Matxoliershab Bobrabj! Takbaria, 'Trostee of 
the Sbeth Hormasji Behramji Yakharia Bar-e Meher* 
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Institute Building 

At the instance of Miss Serenebai Maneckji CarsetJij 
the Executive Committee has again taken up the question 
of erecting a building for the K. E. Cama Oriental Institute 
and to accept donations for the same. Mr. Eustam E. E. 
Cama, Mr. Eustam P. Masani and Mr. B. T. Anklesaria,, 
Honorary Secretary, have been requested to find out a 
suitable building site and to frame a scheme for the pro- 
vision of such a building. 

Insurance 

The manuscripts, books, furniture and dead-stock of 
the Cama Oriental Institute and of the Manekji Limji 
Hataria Library have been insured for Es. 50,000. 

The manuscripts, books and furniture of the Mullan 
Firuz Kitabkhana are separately insured for Es. 20,000 by 
the Committee of the Kitabkhana. 

General Fund 

The General Fund of the Institute showed a balance of 
Es. 2,00,726-6-5 on the 31st December, 1932. At the end of 
1933 the balance was Es. 2,01,164-13-3. 

The Executive Committee desires to record its thanks 
to Messrs. Navroz A. Davar & Co., Incorporated Accoun- 
tants, for having worked as Honorary Auditors of the 
Institute for the last ten years. 

Books Purchased 
English 

“ Comparative Tables of Muhammadan and Christian 
Pates,” by Lt. Col. Sir Wolseley Haig, London, 1932. 

“ Maulana Shibli and Umar Khayyam” by Eustom, 
Pestonji Bhajiwalla, Surat, 1932, 

“ Mystic Tendencies in Islam,” fay M, M. Zuhuruddin 
Ahmad, Bombay, 1933. 
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“ Oahaspe. A Kosmon Bible in the Words of Jehovah 
and his Angel Embassadors,"’ by the Kosmon Press, London, 
1926. 

“ Caravan Journeys and Wanderings in Persia, Afgha- 
nistan, Turkistan and Belooehistan”, by J. P. Perrier, 
London, 1896. 

“Cyrus the Second,” by J. W. Bosanquet, London, 
1872. 

“ Catalogue of the Collection of Oriental Coins belong, 
ing to Col. C. Seton Guthrie: Pasci cuius I: Coins of the 
Amawi Khalifehs,” by Stanley Lane Poole, Hertford, 1874. 

“A Trilingual Inscription of Artaxerses Mnemon,” 
by B. T. A. Evetts. 

“On Two Duplicates of the Babylonian Chronicle,” 
by C. Bezold, London, 1889. 

“Eemarks on the Zend Language and the Zend Avesta,” 
by Emanuel Rask, London, 1834. 

“ Travels in Belooehistan and Sinde ; accompanied by 
a Geographical and Historical Account of those Countries 
with a map,” by Lt. Henry Pottinger, London, 1816. 

“ Travels and Adventures in the Persian Provinces on 
the Southern Banks of the Caspian Sea,” by James B. 
Fraser, London, 1826. 

“ Bombay and the Sidis,” by D. E. Banaji, Bombay, 
1932. 

“Higher Persian Grammar,” by Lt. Col. D. 0. Phillott, 
•Calcutta, 1919. 

“ The Pashto Manual,” by Major H. G. Raverty, 
London, 1917. 

German 

“Die Soghdischen Handschriftenreste des Britisehen 
IMuseums I Teil (Die Buddhistischen Texte) II Teil (Die 
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Nicht Buddhistisehen Teste)” by Hans Reichelt, Heidelberg, 
1928 and 1931. 

“Iranisebe Denkmaler Lieferung 1, 2 and 3/4 A Tafeln 
I-XVIII. XIX-XXX and B Tafeln I-XXVII nnd I 
Tabelle” by Ernst Herzfeld, Berlin, 1932 and 1933. 

“ Die Qrabselirift des Darius zuNakschi Rustam,” by 
Dr. Ferdinand Hitzig, Zurich, 1847. 

“ Die BabyloniseH-assyrischen Keilinschriften nnd ihre 
Bedeutung fur das Alte Testament, ” by Dr. 0. Bezold, 
Tubingen und Leipzig, 1904. 

“ Korosi Csome-Archivum A Korosi Csoma-Tarsasag 
Folyoirata,” by Nemeth Gyula, Budapest. 

“Klio Beitrage zur alten Geschiehte In Yerbindung mit 
Fachgenossen des In — und Auslandes,” by G. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt and E. Kornemann, Leipzig, 1908. 

“Das Rufen des Zarathushtra (Die Gatbas der Awcs- 
ta),” by Paul Eberhardt: Jena 1913. 

“Historische Keilschriftteste ans Assur,” by Carl 
Bezold; Heidelberg, 1915. 

“Die Religionsgesehichtliehe Bedeutung des Yasna 
Haptaphati,” by 0. G. von Wesendenk, Bonn und Koln, 1931. 

“Yak 14, 16, 17 Text tibersetzung Mithra und Eressa,” 
Johannes Hertel, Leipzig, 1931. 

“Neutestamentlische Bruehstucke in Soghdiseher Spra- 
ehe,” Muller. 

French 

“ Maha Karmavibhanga et Karmavibhangopadesa,” by 
Sylvain Levy, Paris, 1932. 

“Maeoudi; Le Livre de L’Avertissement et de la 
Revision,” Translation by B. Oarra de Yaus, Paris, 1897. 

“ Le Livre de L’Indication etde L’Admonition,” by A. 
I. Silvestre de Saci. 
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“ Colleetioa des Historiens Aneiens ct Modernes de 
L’Arm^nie, Tome Premier et Deuxieme ”, by Victor Laag- 
iois, Paris (Tome Premier 1881, Tome Deuxieme 1869). 

“ Voyage ea Armenia et en Perse, fait dans les annees 
1805 et 1806,” by P. Amedee Jaubert, Paris, 1821. 

“ Episodes de L'Histoire du Kurdistan,” by Mon. Addai 
Sober. 

“Le Peuple et L'Bmpire des Mfedes jusqu’a la fin du 
Eegne de Cyaxare, ” by A. Delattre, S. J., Bruxelles, 1883. 

“Memoire sur Les Guerres Mediques,” by Paul Devaux. 

“Inscriptions Pehlvies de Kirmanschah,” by Louis Dub- 
eux, Paris, 1843- 

“L ’Alphabet de la Langue Bactrienne, Actes de la 
Soci6t6 Philologique,” by B. J. Dillon, Paris, 1879. 

“Memoire sur Deux Bas-Reliefs Mithriaques qui ont 
ete Deeouverts en Transylvanie,” by Felix Lajard. 

Sanskrit 

“ Egveda-Sambita, with the Commentary of Sayanaeha- 
rya,” Vol. I, Mandal I. (Vedie Research Institute Publica- 
tion), Edited by V. K. Raj wade, M. M. Abhyankar, N. S. 
Sontakke and Pandit T. S. Varadarajasarma, Poona, 1933, 

Arabic - French 

Ma?oudi: “Les Prairies d’Or.” Text and Translation, 
Vols. I-IX, by C. Barbier de Meynard et Pa vet de Cour- 
teille, Paris 1861 - 1877. 

English - Persian 

“New Bnglish-Persian Dictionary,” Vols. I and II, 
by S. Haim, Tehran, 1930, 

Pahlavi 

“Codices Aveatici et Pahlavici, Vol. II. The Pahlavi 
Codex K 26 containing Ardhagh Viraj Namagh and 
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Madhighane Yavisht e Fryan,” with an Introduction by 
'Arthur Christensen, by the University Library of Copenha- 
gen, Copenhagen, 1932. 

Ethiopian 

“ Baralam and Yewasef, Vol. I (EthiopieText), Yol. II 
(English Translation),” by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, London, 
-1923. 

Latin 

“De Verbis Denominativis Linguae Baetricae,” by 
Eugenius Wilhelm, Isenaci. 

“ De Infinitivi Lingvarvm Sanscritae Bactrieae Persi- 
cae, Graecae, Oseae, Vmbricae, Latinae, Goticae,” by Euge- 
nius Wilhelm, Isenaci, 1873. 

Dutch 

“ Over Het Woord Zarathustra en den Mythisehea 
-Persoon Van Dien Naam,”by J. H. C. Kern, Amsterdam, 
1867. 

Italian 

“ II Capitolo Georgieo Dell’Avesta. Vendidad, III,” 
by P. A. Cannizzaro, Messina, 1913. 

PuTtkhto 

“ A Dictionary of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language.” 
by H. W. Bellews, London, 1867. 

Gujarati 

'ddl'HdlR 14 : 35 . 

Books Peesented 

“ Eeport on the Working of the Imperial Library, 
'Calcutta,” for the year 1931-32; Calcutta, 1932.^ 

1. By the Publisher. 
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Psychology of the Eeligious Life, as illustrated by 
Zoroastrian Writings,” by Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi 
Poona, 1932.^ 

“Proceedings of the Nineteenth Indian Science Con- 
gress, Bangalore, 1932,” by the Asiatic Society of Benwil 
Calcutta, 1932.1 > 

A Eeport to the Sir Ratan Tata Trustees on Problems 
affecting the Parsee Community,” by S. P. Markham 
Bombay, 1933.® ’ 

“Iranian Studies” (Reprint from the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, Vol. VI, Part IV, 1932) bv 
H. W. Bailey.'^ ^ 

Origin of Indo'Iraniaii Mytli and Religion/^ by 

Viceaji Dinshaw, Secunderabad, 1932 .^ 

“Oriental Conference Papers,” by Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Bombay, 1932. » 

“The Parsee Heritage,” by Maneck B. Pithawalla. 
Karachi, 1932.® ’ 

Vijarishn i Chatrang, or the Explanation of Chatrano' 
and other Texts, ” by J. C. Tarapore, Bombay, 1932.® 

Annual Bibliography of Indian Arehmology for the 
year 1931,” by the Kem Institute, Leyden, Leyden,® 1933. 

“Zoroastrian Civilization from the Earliest Times to 
the Downfall of the last Zoroastrian Empire 661 A.D.,” 

by Maneckji Nusservanji Dhalla, New York, 1922.1 
" Zoroastrian Theology from the Earliest Times to the 

2. By the Author* 

3. By the Trustees of the Sir Batan Tata Charities. 

4. By the late Dr. Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 

6. By the Trustees of the Parsi Panohayet Funds and Properties.. 

6. Presented by the Kern Institute, Leyden. 

7. Presented by the Trustees of Sir Dorab J. Tata, 
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Present IJay/’ by Maneekji Nusservanji DHalla, New^^York', 
1914J 

The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a Future Life from 
Death to the Individual Judgement,” by Jal Dastur Cursetji 
Pavry, New York, 1926 J 

‘‘ Iranian Studies” by Gursetji Brachji Pavri, Bombay, 

1927 

“ Government Oriental Series,’^ Class B, No. 1: “ Col- 
lected Works of Sir JR. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. I,” by N. B. 
Utgikar and V*. G. Paranjpe. Poona, 1933.® 

“ Catalogue of Books of the Bombay University Li- 
brary.’^ Lists of Additions Nos. 1-15. Bombay. 1920-1932.® 

Persian 

Farhange Nizam, Vols. I and II/ ^ by ProL Aga Syed 
Mahomed Ali, Dai, Hyderabad, 1348, 1351.® 

Overman 

‘‘Arische Forsehungen Yaghnobi-Studien I. Die 
Sprachgeographisehe Gliederung des Yaghnob-Tales/' by 
Heinrich F. J. Junker, Leipzig, 1930.^ 

French 

“ La Stele de Chaulouf, Essai De Restitution du Text© 
Perse,” by M* Joachim Menant, Paris, 1887.^ 

Sanscrit 

“ Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series, No. LXXXIII, 
Syadvadamanjari of Mallisena with the Anyayoga- 
Vyavaceheda Dvatrimsika of Hemacandra,” by A.B. 
Dhruva, Bombay, 1933/® 

Unpublished Upanishads ” Edited by tEe Pan'dits of 


8. Presented by the Director of Public Instruction, Poona. 

9. Presented by the Bombay University Library. , 

10. Presented by the Department of Public Instrcution, Bombay.’ 
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A.dyar Library under the Supervision of Dr, 0. Kunlian 
®aja. Adyar. 1933.^’^ 

Qujarati 

JlJiRl, ” V Y ^l, R,aRR 

i'dy, 

“ 9i3R =yR ” Self Sio 5(^|d iRl, 

“5RR^^Hd MRlfl H’^IR, ” H. sJ. 

“l^VSY, IR.lSM, 'iR.vs'5-<;'l, 1,R.(f3-4r-4; 
d'st 3^: ATtt-'HH^R25 

“SURCtl^ ^Rda/Rl 

=HReii mHl'i idf 2>iR,=l£ dS^RRl €ldRU§ 

dSit 5iR,clj SUlQttfcl (Jt^ail, 

'H£?.^nK, Jidy-R aHRmdl,“’ 3df idsi 

“ HSlc'iil 5H’!A dlii), ” idf Hl^lS23 

^s3=^i, 

^41j 5R MR%I, idl ovSI^Qr ^R,T>tR£5 t>{l. S}. 

H§H , (Hl^l ” Actf ‘'iR'MR®? 

aHHStdlS, 

‘ 'M^C-l^l yRKHi ” Sf^idR 

MldWli'd Hd£?Qity ^Rmas |«^Rl, <l«-3 3,1^ 


11. Presented by the Adyar Library. 

12. Presented by Mr. Eustom Jamshed Irani. 
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JOTTBNALS PeESENTED 

English 

“ Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal New Series: Vol. XXVI, No. 4, 1930; Vol. 
XXVII, No. 1, 1931, No. 3 (1931), No. 4 (1931).i3 

“ Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society," 
Vol. VII, Part 2 (October 1932), Part 3, (January, 1933);. 
Vol. VIIT, Part 1 (July, 1933).^® 

“ The Asiatic Review," Vol. XXIX Nos. 97-98-99-100- 
(January, April, July, October) 1933.^® 

“ British Alazdaznan Magazine," Vol. 9, Nos. 3 — 7 
(November-December, 3932; January-Mareh, 1933) ; VoL 
10 Nos. 1—3 (September to November, 1933).* 

“Journal of the American Oriental Society,” Vol. 52, 
No. 4 (December, 1932) ; Vol. 53, No. 1 (March, 1933), No. 2 
(June 1933).* 

“Geographic and Oceanographic Research in Indian 
Waters,” by R. B. Seymour Sewell: Part VI “Temperature- 
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FOREWORD 


Takingthe advantageof AgaPour-e Davoud’s presence 
in India at tke Santiniketan wkere he stayed for a 
year, being appointed Professor of Iranian Art and 
Culture by the Government of Iran, the President, 
Trustees and Governing Body of the K. E. Gama Oriental 
Institute appointed him the Government Eesearch Fellow 
for the year 1935. As Professor Pour-e Davoud had to 
leave India in April, 1934, he delivei'ed the following 
six lectures before his departure : 

1. “ Airyana Vaija [Iran Vej] ”, on 2-3-1934, 

2. “ Turan ”, on 7-3-1934, 

3. “ The Age of Zarath uatra", on 9-3-1934, 

4. “ Eagha ”, on 14-3-1934, 

5. “ Eeferences to Buddhism in Iranian Literature 

and History”, on 16-3-1934, 

6. “A Brief Eeview of Persian History”, on 20-3-1934. 

It is to be regretted that the publication of these 
lectures had to be put oft. Those who are anxious to 
learn the views of a modern Iranian on matters Iranian 
will appreciate Professor Pour-e Davoud’s outspoken 
criticisms. 

B. T. Anklesabia, 
Editor 



LECTURES 

OF 

PROFESSOR POUR-E DAVOUD 

Inteobuctoey Bemabks 

I consider it a great pleasure and honour to Have the 
privilege of standing before you to-day as the Govern- 
ment of India lecturer. I heartily thank the K. R. Oama 
Oriental Institute for my appointment to this lectureship. 
I am really very glad that I have got this unique opportu- 
nity to stand on this famous platform before leaving India 
after the completion of my mission as a cultural deputy 
from the Imperial Government of Persia to this great 
country of India. 

I know many great and famous scholars have held 
this lectureship before me and they have given the benefit 
of their researches and learning to the general public. In 
a series of six lectures I mean to discuss several subjects on 
which considerable difference of opinion exists amongst 
learned scholars. The subjects I have selected refer 
mainly to old Iranian history and culture. "We all 
know that with the advancement of learning and new 
researches through archaeological finds, it is essential for 
us to adjust our views with those of the present day, and in 
my lectures I have taken into account all the various 
view-points and have tried to discuss them scientifically. 

My first lecture is about the location of Airyana 
Vaeja. As yon all know, since Zoroastrianism began to 
be studied scientifically, the question as to the location of 
Airyana Vaeja has been discussed by various savants. As 
the name occurs in the Avesta, I will endeavour to ascertain 
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in the course of this lecture, whether it was the first settle- 
ment of the Iranians after their separation from the old 
Aryan stock. 

In my second lecture I will speak of the Turanians, 
which too is a very interesting subj eet. I will try to prove 
that the Turanians rose from the original Aryan race, but 
they were Aryans of a lower and inferior civilisation. From 
very old times the Turanians are mistaken to have been 
descended from some foreign race, butafter examining the 
various points of history and historical records, I have come 
to the conclusion that the Turanians mentioned in the old 
Avestan Scriptures were originally Aryans. The Ottoman 
Turks of to day taking their stand on this old mistake of 
considering Turanians as foreign, take pride in their 
descent from the Turanians. 

My third lecture will treat of the age of Zarathustra. 
It is one of the problems often discussed widely by the scho- 
lars of Zoroastrianism. The question is to be judged not 
only from a religious view-point as it is connected with 
great historical and cultural aspects. As we know, the 
Gathas, Zarathustra ’s own writings, are the oldest 
existing documents of Iranian culture. We shall be able 
to indicate the beginning of our Iranian culture, when 
we will have fixed the age of Zarathustra, the singer of 
these holy songs. When the age of Zarathustra and the 
Gathas will be fixed, we shall have to look to some cen- 
turies back for the beginning and the course of develop- 
ment of this culture, because we see in the Gathas that 
the culture and civilisation of Iran had already reached 
a high degree and the people, addressed therein, were not 
at all rough and low ; they were cultural to a high degree 
and had already reached a humanitarian and social plane 
of morality and ethics of a very high order. 

^ Except the philological evidence as regards the holy 
Avestan Scriptures, which shows their antiquity, we 
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have no other document left, after the invasion and ruin by 
Alexander in the fourth century before Christ, the Arab 
invasion in the seventh century after Christ and the savage 
Mongol invasion in the beginning of the thirteenth century 
A.C. In order, therefore, to trace the age of Zarathustra 
from the existing traditions, we must take the help and 
guidance of the Greek and Roman classical writers. We 
find constant references to Zarathu.stra and his teachings 
in classical writers, owing to the might and prowess of the 
great Persian race on the one hand and the great popularity 
of Zoroastrian teachings on the other. 

Whilst speaking about the Magi, these ancient his- 
torians referred generally to the age of Zarathu-stra. The 
Magi were originally the priests who offered prayers and 
performed ceremonies and were learned and wise amongst 
the people. The classical writers, however, definitely 
distiaguich between the Zoroastrian Magi who were 
learned priests and the Chaldaeau Magi who were mere 
sorcerers. The word Magi is purely Iranian and has no 
equivalent even in Sanskrit, 

In my fourth lecture, I will speak of Ragha (Rae), which 
at present is a huge ruin near Teheran standing on its own 
original site. It was, at one time, the largest and most 
glorious city and province of old. It is twice mentioned in 
the Avesta and many times in the Achsemenian inscriptions. 
In the Pahlavi commentaries, two Raghas ax“e mentioned, 
owing to a mistake resulting from the division of provinces 
on political grounds. Anyhow, there was only one Ragha, 
the famous city. 

lu my fifth lecture, I will discuss the question as to 
whether Gotama Buddha is ever referred to in the Avesta. 
We find mention of the influence of Buddhism on Iran in 
the later Iranian literature; so also we notice reciprocally 
Mazdayasnian influence on Buddhism. I have tried to show 
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that there is no possibility of Gotama Buddha having been 
mentioned in the Avesta. One thing, howeverj is certain- 
it is this that the Avesta has nothing to do with Gotama 
Buddha. 

In my sixth and last lecture, I will give a brief 
review of Persian history. No doubt, it is not possible to 
deal with all the events of about three thousand years 
in one lecture. My idea is to touch only the salient 
points and to show the ups and downs of the Persian 
Empire and the ebb and tide of its glory at the various 
periods of history. We will be able to see from the brief 
review how Persia has been capable of rising every time 
after a fall. I shall try also to show the ethical and moral 
aspects of Persian history and thus explain how Persian 
etMcs and morals were influenced by the teachings of the 
Zoroastrian religion. Finally, from the rapid and remark- 
able, changes and progress of the last ten years made in 
Persia, one is tempted to believe that Persia will again rise 
to the height of her ancient glory, and God willing, it will 
be a mighty power for good in Asia, in the near future. 

I assure you that all these six lect tires are based on the 
facts of religion, history and philology, and my object, in 
accepting this call of the K. E. Gama Oriental Institute to 
deliver these lectures, will be fulfilled if I succeed in show- 
ing to you some phases of the Iranian culture in the light 
of modern researches. 


AIRY ANA VAtJA [IRAN VEj] 


The Hindus and the Iranians, two of the Indo-Eiiro* 
l)ean nations, have sprung from the ■ same race. Both are 
called 'Aryans, .and are very ' close and much alike. The 
existing written documents of the Aryans are the oldest of 
all the treasures of the Indo-European nations. To the 
Indo-Europeans, the Vedas of the Hindus and the Avesta 
of the Iranians are what the Tora is to the Semitic races ; 
they are the oldest scriptural documents of the world* 
The Hindus and the Iranians, both the communities 
oalled themselves Aryans. The word ‘Aryan’ means noble. 
We learn from the Eig-Veda that the Hindus, who came 
from the Indus and the Punjab and fought with the old 
inhabitants of this land, called these aborigines ‘D§.sa’, 
■ie., “ savages ” or “ fiends,” and it was in order to distin- 
guish themselves from them that they called themselves 
‘Aryans.’ According to Herodotus (7, 62), in the eighth 
'Century before Christ, the people of Media were generally 
called Aryans in Western Iran, where they’ formed their 
■first kingdom. In his inscriptions of Nak&'-i Eustam in 
South Persia, the great Ach^meniaii king Darius, who 
flourished in the sixth century before Christ, said with 
great pride, I am Darius, a great king, the king of kings, 
the king of many kingdoms and races, the king of this 
great .and vast land, the son-of ■ Vistasp (Hystaspes), the 
Hakhamanian, a Persian, the son. of a Persian. I am an 
Arv^an, of Aryan descent.” After separation from the 
Hindus, the Iranians gave their name to the land which 
they conquered and that land was called Airyana, which 
is known as Ir§,n to-day. Similarly, the Hindus, who came 
to the new country, ' first called it 1 Aryavartta,’ and later 
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very name 


*Biiaratavarsha’ or ' Bharatablaumi/ The 

‘Hindu/ generally adopted by the people of this land, is 
given to India by the Iranians. The name ■Sindhu’, the 
country around the Indus, is given to the vidiole country, 
s being changed to h . The Grreeks, too, called this 
river as Indus. Only five centuries ago, ‘Iran’ was lightly 
pronounced Eran. The country Airyana’ and its people 
Airya , who are called Arya in the Old Persian cuneiform 
and Sanskrit, have often been mentioned in the holy 
books of the A vesta. For example, 

(G-aya-maretan), called ‘Kayumars’ in the New Persian 
language, is the first human being according to the Avesta, 
as Adam is in the Semitic religion. He is mentioned in the 
Eravardin Yast, 87, where it is said : “ Gayomard was 
the first man who listened to the admonitions and teach- 
ings of Ahura Mazda. Ahura Madza created from him 
the original root and. the race of the Iranian (?.e., Aryan) 
countries.” In our deep researches relating to the Hin- 
dus and the Iranians, we go so far as to find more 
and more, in the oldest documents of the Vedas and 
the Avesta, of the closer resemblance between the 
languages, religions, ways of thought, customs and 
manners of these two peoples. ConseQuently, there is 
not the least doubt that these two peoples are from the 
same race, they lived once in one and the same land, 
they had one language, one religion and one character. 
The language of the Avesta and the language of the Vedas 
have only dialectal difterences. As there are the same 
dialectal differences between the Avesta and the Old Per- 
sian cuneiform, samples of which are preserved in the 
Achsemenian inscriptions, Strabo wrote in his geography 
in the first century before Christ that all tL Ai-j-an. 
languages were one and the same, there being only "the 
difilerences of dialects. In order to show the close I’ela^ 
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tioiisliip between tlie xlvestan and Sanskrit- languages,' tlie 
.late .GeiTiiaii scholar Bartholomae,. ■ w.lio was a- great 
■aiitliority. .ill Avestaii studies, has cited a sentence from 
the Yasiia (10, 8) which is .'a ve.ry important part of the 
lirestan texts a.nd translated it' word for word into Sans- 
krit as -follows:— 
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The Avestan sentence quoted above would be trans- 
lated thus: ‘'Haoma enters, for healing, the limbs of 
the man who would make obeisance to Haoma as to a 
young sond' 

If we had not the vast Sanskrit literature that we 
possess, a part of the Mazdayasiian literature of the 
Zoroastrian religion would have undoubtedly remained 
ambiguous and unexplained. The French scholar, 
Burnouf, translated in 1833, through the help of Sanskrit, 
the Avestan Yasiia, Chapter I. Thenceforward, through 
the light of Sanskrit, the Avestan studies were placed on 
a scientific basis. With the progress of the science of 
philology in Europe and investigations into the ancient 
knowledge of India, tlie contents of the Avesta have 
gradually come to light. The Pahlavi commentary of 
the Avesta called the ‘ Zand’ is traditional and less reli- 
able in comparison with the philological translation. Still 
this' : Pahlavi a key to the understanding 
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of tie Avesta, and a sure and useful guide for tie 
elucidation and solution of many of tie Avestan pas- 
sages. It is necessary to state furtier tiat tie Avestan 
language was forgotten in tiose days wien tie 
commentary was written in feasanian times. Tie 
commentators of tie Sasanian times were obliged to 
content tiemselves witi tie traditional commentary of 
tie ioly Scriptures. We utilize tie ielp of tie Sans- 
krit language, not only in order to find out tie exact 
meaning of words, but also to understand tio 
contents of the Avesta, except in tie case of tie Gatias, 
We have also to utilize tie Sanskrit literature. There is 
again a part of tie later Avesta, tie contents of wliici can 
be explained through tie Vedas and tie famous epic Maia- 
biarata. We have some names of deities and heroes 
common to tie Avesta as well as tie Sanskrit literatures. 
There is certainly no doubt tiat Vedio scholars 
in their turn requhe tie ielp of tie old Persian 
Scriptures in tie course of their work of research. 
According to tie researches of orientalists, one 
part of the Vedas was written on Iranian soil 
and some of tie Eisiis (smgers of tie Vedas) were 
Iranian and many songs of tie Vedas breathe 
tie Iranian spirit. To support this statement, I should 
like to mention tiat tie Vedic writers speak of beautiful 
horses ; now this is a purely Iranian trait. Tie Avesta and 
tie Vedas are tie monxmients of two sister nations of 
Aryan stock. Even to-day, after thousands of years, 
we can very well understand tie feelings and thoughts- 
of our renowned ancestors. These two literatures are quite 
free from tie pollution of politics and economics of the 
last centuries, and are the only ioly and unique heritage 
of the expressions of the heart relations of tie ancient 
Iranians and Indians w’iich have come down to us. 
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■ "We cannot say with certainty to-day, where we 
Indians and ^ Iranians lived together in olden . times and 
when w’e separated from each other. I need not enter 
deeply into this subject and waste time in hypotheticai 
speculations. But some historians conjecture that the: 
appearance of the holy Zarathustra and the promulga- 
tion' of his new religion were the causes of the separa- 
tion of the Indians and the Iranians. We cannot give 
any attention to this baseless hypothesis. This much is 
certain that it was after the sepai’ation, after the Iranians 
had settled in Iran, that the holy prophet Zarathustra 
appeared. In the third lecture, I am to speak about the 
age of Zarathus*tra. Looking into the books of the 
Avesta and the Vedas, we find that there is a close resein- 
blance between the Hindus and the Iranians in every 
respect. But when we look into the histories of later times^ 
wc see a difierence between the character of these 
two peoples. These differences are shown to be due to the 
mfiueuce of the climate of their respective countries. 
After their emigration to the shore of the Indus and the 
plains of the Punjab, the Hindus gradually occupied the 
whole of India. Their place of sojourn w^as very 
warm and full of water; the land being very fertile^ 
they had not to toil very hard for existence; they 
could easily get all the necessaries of life in abundance ; 
and they became meditators and thinkers in this land 
of abundance and rest. On the other hand, the 
Iranians having migrated to the plains of Oxus (ikmu- 
Darya) and Jaxartes (Sir-Darya), and spread gradually 
over the whole of the Iranian Tabledand, were in a 
dry and waterless country. They had to suffer from a 
very hot summer and a freezing winter. They were forced 
to labour and struggle hard for their livelihood. The 
hard land and nature’s obstructions made them valiant 
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warriors. This sturdy life made them heroic and 
firm. The valour and steadfastness of the Iranians and 
their glorious suzerainty over a large portion of the 
world are attributed to the conditions of their hard land. 

j^ow we shall see in what countiw in Centra] Asia the 
Iranians settled themselves after their migration and 
what name they gave to it. 

This country is often mentioned as 
Airyana \ aejanh in the A vesta. Our modern name 
Iran is derived from the first part of the word. The 
philological meaning of ‘ Yahjahh’ is not known. 
The orientalists trace its equivalent in the Sanskrit 
'bija’or^^, ‘vija/ which means ''seed.” 'Airyana 
Vaeja’ was not the name of the whole extensive 
tract of land called Iran, but it was the name 
given to that portion where the Iranians first settled 
and from -where they gradually advanced further. 
The Iranians remember their fi rst settlement with respect. 
“With the lapse of centuries this ancient land took 
a spiritual aspect for the Iranians and they called it an 
earthly paradise. After the passing of very long periods, 
a thick thread of mythical web covered this cradle- 
land of the Aryans, and a doubt w^as created as to the 
existence of this land. When some of the orientalists 
saw the name of this country wrapped up -with fables 
and myths, they were confused and they considered 
this land to be a celestial region. But there is no room 
for doubt to-day that Airyana Vaeja was the name of a 
country which really existed. It is only due to the absence 
of sufficient means and the length of past ages that we 
are not able to fix with certainty the exact situation 
of this place. We come across names of many provinces, 
mountains and rivers in the A vesta and they are 
fortunately preserved for us. We find some of these 
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iimies iised by. Greek and- Eonian' Hstorians .and geogra- 
phers,, dii , tlie inscriptions -of the great. Acli^inenmn 
kings,, and even some of - the. modern ■ names : are,, 
f Oiiiid .to , agree with these old haines. ' For siicli names, 
there is, no difficulty of identification. There, are some 
names' /which are found, only once, in .the 'Avesta,. though 
■^often,, repeated in , Pahlaffi books, where they are . 
found , 'Without any explanation, ' without . being 
mentioned anywhere, else... In. such., cases .we are 
not able to ' ascertain . their exact location ' with 

certainty. The difficulties existing to-day of identifying 
these proper names in the Avesta, even existed 1300 
years ago, in the Sasaniaii period, nay even before 
the Arab invasion in the seventh century after 

Christ. Because in those periods too, the people were far 
removed from the time of the appearance of the Mazda- 
yasiiaiis, i,e., believers in one God, and the composition of 
the various parts of the Avesta. The old problems took 
a mythical colour and shape and they appeared in 
another form and fashion. A group of such proper 
names had contradictory descriptions in Pahlavi books 
whereiu various mixed and perplexing descriptions 

are to be found. These narrations prevent- us from 
finding out the truth and are the cause of our 

riiisai)prehensioiis to-day. For instance, the Pahlavi book 
" Zand-Akasih,^ popularly known as the Bundahi.m, written 
in the eighth century after Christ, clearly says in Chapter 
XXIX, 13,: that Airyaiia Vaejawas by the side of Azarbai- 
jan. We further gather from sevex^al other passages of 
the same book that its aixthor thought Airyana Vaeja to 
be in the North-western direction. Eeading this des- 
cription in the Bundahkn, some orientalists looked for it 
in the North-west ; they there found a country in the 
neighbourhood of Azarbaijan named Aran and therefore 
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they thought it to be the Airyana Vaeja of the A vesta. 
Arabian geographers have mentioned this country as Ai- 
Arran, which is the same as Albania of the Greek and 
Eoman writers. Estakhri, who lived in the tenth century' 
after Christ, had located this country from the Forth-east 
to Darband, from the West to Tifiis, and from the South- 
west to the river Aras (Araxes), After two centuries, 
the well-know'ii Yakut (1178-1229 A.O.), wrote that Al- 
Arran was separated from Azarbaijan by the river Aras 
(Araxes). He considered the land watered by the river 
Araxes to the North and the West to be Al- Arran. A 
century later, Hamdullah Mustowfi, in his book ‘ Kitab-i 
Nuzhat-ul-Kuluh, written in 1339 A.O., said: “The 
countries of Aran and Moghaii are connected with the 
provinces of Armenia, Shirwan, Azarbaijan and the 
Caspian Sea/’ In another place he said: “Aran was^ 
between the two rivers Araxes and Kur.” After the 
Mongol invasion the southern part of old Aran was given 
a new name, ‘Karabagh,’ partly Iranian and partly 
Turkish. It is known even to-day as ‘ Karabagh/ i,e,f 
“Black Garden.” The reasons which led the orientalists- 
astray to misunderstand this North-west country of Aran 
as Airyana were the Bundahisn, Chapter XXIX, 12, which 
located it on the side of Azarbaijan, and its very 
name was the cause of the mistake. This country was- 
known fom old times with its Iranian name Aran which 
they confounded with Airj^ana. Neither of these two 
suppositions of the orientalists is correct; because the 
contents of the Bundahian referring to the geographical 
names are not reliable. There are many examples of 
geographical mistakes in this book. The formation of the- 
word ‘Aran’ must be carefully noted. The original word 
must philologically become (Irto) as it is 
to-day, and not ‘Aran\ To these two arguments another 
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must be added. Arin was never an Aryan provinee.^ 
From wliat Strabo, the well-known Greek geographer 
of the first century before Christ, has said of the habits 
and customs of the inhabitants of ArAn and Albania, it' 
can be proved that this country was not Iranian. It is not' 
logical to consider this country as the cradle-land of the' 
Aryans. There is another group of orientalists who rightly 
indicate the location of IrAn VAj towards the East. Keipert 
supposes the location of IrAn VAj to be towards the South- 
east of FarghAneh. Geiger believes that Iran Vej is to 
the North-east of Farghaneh, and the present KuhistAUr 
the neighbouring lands of Farghaneh, is the site of the old 
Airyana-Vaeja. Tiele thought that Airyana Taeja was in 
the North-east and the country of Khw^Arezm, the present 
KhivA, was its original site. Justi has said that KliwArezm 
was the oldest settlement of the Iranians. Andreas also 
took KhwArezm to be the same as Airyana Vaeja. The 
late Professor Marquart, too, a great authority on old 
Persian geography, believed that KhwArezm was the old 
Airyana Vaeja. We have historical and philological 
arguments to prove conclusively that the modern Khivi. 
in Russian Turkestan w^as the original site of Airyana 
Vaeja which was located on the shores of the famous 
river Amu-Dariya, called Oxus by the classical writers. 

From the Avesta itself we can gather easily that by 
Airyana Vaeja, the country of KhvrArezm is meant. Of 
the texts which mention IrAn VAj and its river DAiti, 
three paragraphs of the Vendidad the Legal and 
Sanitary Code of the Zoroastrians), Chapter I, attract 
our special attention. This, chapter mentions sixteen 
countries and the adversities produced by Anra Mainyu 
the Evil Spirit) against the good creatures of Ahura 
Mazda, for the harm and desolation of each of these- 
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countries. Irto Vej is placed at tlie; liead of these 
sixteen countries. The three paragraphs say : — ■ 

1 . “Aliura Mazd4 spoke unto Zarathiistra : ‘0 Sph 
tania Zaratlimfra.! -I -created places giving happiness 
where there was no joy. If I had not created places giv- 
ing happiness where there was no joy, all the people 
would have flocked to Airyaiia Vaeja. 

2. ‘‘ The first of places and countries that I Ahura 
'Mazda created was Airyana Vaeja the best, where waS' the 
good river D^iti. Ahra Mainyii, full of death, produced 
there for adversity river snakes and devilish winter.'^ 

3. [ There are ten months of winter and two months 
of summer ; (and these two months too) are cold for the 
water, cold for the earth, and cold for the plants- Here is 
the centre of winter, here is the heart of winter, after the 
winter comes to an end there come torrents.’^] 

Thus commencing with Iran Vej, the subsequent 
paragraphs mention the countries to the North-east and 
East of Irto, such as Sogdiana, Margian?!., Bactriaiia^ 
ISiisaya between Margiana and Bactriana, Aria, Kabul 
and nine others. Of these sixteen countries, fifteen can be 
identified, and the fii'st, Airyana Vaeja, is not at all mythi- 
cal, but is quite identifiable just like the other fifteen. It 
is strange that the very old and renowned country, Khwa- 
rezm or the present Ehiv4, is not mentioned in this list. 
V e can, however, say with certainty that by 

Khwtoezm is meant in the paragraph men- 
tioned above. As Khwtoezm was the first settlement of 
the Iranians it w’as named Ahy^iia Vaeja after them, 
in order to preserve the memory of old times. This 
country is known with its renowned name 

. Kh iirxzem,* .also in the Avesta. Mary and Sogdiana are 
countries in its neighbourhood and are usually mentioned 
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logetlier, • in' Miliir -Ya^-t, 14. Miliir Yast. 13 nientioiis 
'EliwArez^m, Marv and Sogdiana where they ' are called 
the settlements or abodes of' the 
Iranians. Just like the first chapter of the Yendidad, 
Darius the Gi-eat " named Aria, Khw^rezm; Bactriaiia and 
Sogdiana'' together, amongst the North-east ' and Eastern 
provinces ■ wliio'h were nnder his suzerainty in his three 
inscriptions, one at Behistiin and 'the other two in Ears, 
in Taklit-i Jamsid and Haks«i Rustam. 

'Passing from the Avesta, we possess historical argii-; 
meiits also'.to sho-w that in very old times Kliw^rezm 
was a famous ^ country of the Iranians and. was the 
centre of civilization in Central Asia. According to 
Herodotus 3, 117,. before -the foundation of the Aclise- 
meniaii dynasty, in 639 B.C., KhwArezm possessed great- 
glory and importance. As regards the importance, fame 
and antiquity of the civilization of Khwarezm, the reli- 
gious books of the Iranians and the reports of old Greek 
historians bear ample testimonies. But this is not the 
time to speak of the history of this countrs'. 

Buiidahisn, XYII, mentioning the names of the 
renowned fires, sajvs, that Jams! d, who is also mentioned 
in the Hindu Scriptures, was the founder of the Erenabag 
Eire in Khwarezm. It was the protector of the first Ira- 
nian spiritual leaders. According to the Bfandahi.sn. the 
location of this fire is 'Mount Kli'^areh-aiimaiid', Le,, 
''the Glorious Mountain.'^ 

Relating to the antiquity o£ Khwarezm, Al-Biruni’s 
statement is worthy of note. In his book called Atliar- 
ul-Bakieh^ written in about 1000 A.O., this learned -writer 
states To the Khwarezmiyans the coming of Siyaviish 
the son of Kai-Kaus in Khwarezm was the starting 
point of their dateJ’^ In other words, the time of foiinda- 


i Page 40, li. 41-44. 
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•tion of the sovereignty of Khwi.rezm, which was ooniited 
at 980 years before Alexander the Great, was the 
beginning of the Ei’a of the Khwarezmiyans. In this case, 
when we count the correct dates, we find that the invasion 
of Alexander the Great in Western Persia and the death of 
the last Achsemenian king Darius III took place in 330 
B. C. Taking this into consideration, we can say that the 
civilization of Khw§,rezm was at its height 1310 years 
before Christ. 

Many Avesta and Pahlavi passages depict the holi- 
ness of IrAn Vej and its river Daiti. It is the soil on 
which descended the glory of Ahura Mazda and the 
Ameshaspends; it was the cradle of the civilization and 
the religion of IrAn. The prophet of Iran received the 
revelation on the banks of the river Daiti. The heroes of 
Iran propitiated the Yazatas on the banks of this river and 
thereby obtained salvation and success. For example, in 
the Vendidad, II, 20-21, we read: “Ahura Mazda held 
a conference of the spiritual Yazatas in the renowned 
Airyana Vaeja (whither is) the good river Daiti. King 
Yima, good protector of the flock, held a confereiice 
with the best of men in the renowned Airyana Vaeja 
(whither is) the good river Daiti. 

“ To this conference came Ahura Mazda, the Creator, 
with the spiritual Yazatas in the renowned Airyana VaAja, 
(whifcher is) the good river Daiti. To this conference came 
King Yima, good protector of the flock in the famous 
Airyana Vaeja, (whither is) the good river Daiti.’' 

In Yasna IX, 4, we read : “ In the renowned Airyana 
Vaeja, thou, 0 Zarathu6*tra ! first recitedst the ‘Ahuna 
vairya^ four times/' In the Aban Ya^^t, 17-18, we 
read: “Ahura Mazda, the Creator, praised the Yazata 
Anahita in the renowned Airyana Vaeja, (whither is) 
the good river Daiti; He wished that He may lead the 
holy Zarathu^jtra, son of Pourushaspa, to think, speak 
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aBd' act according to religion.” In the Earn. 2-3, ' 

again we find: “Ahnra Mazda, the Creator, praised 
the Yazata Eama, in Airy ana Vaeja, of the good rirer 
B&iti, and desired to vanquish. Anra Maiiiyn (the Evil 
Spirit),” According to the Aban Ya^t, 104-10r5, “The 
holy Zarathii^tra prayed in the renowned Airyana Va^ja 
of; the good river Daiti, and wished that he may lead the 
valiant Kara Vistaspa, son of Anrvataspa. to think, speak 
and act according to religion.’’ According to the Gd^ 
Ya6't, 25-26, “ The holy Zarathn.5ira desired of Drvaspa, 
in the renowned Airyana A^aeja of the good river Daiti, 
that he may lead the good, noble HutaosA, wife of 
Vi^tAspa, to think, speak and act according to religion.” 

From the passages quoted above we should not, how- 
ever, come to the conclusion that Zarathnsdia was born 
in the East of Iran. From the traditions and other 
evidence in our hands, wo find that Zarathu6'tra came 
from the West of Iran and had first propounded his 
religion in the East of IrUii. The Zoroastrian religion had 
spread and progressed in the modern Eussian Turkestan, 
and in the countries to the North-east and East 
of Iran including a part of Afghanistan. Ail these 
countries are the scene of our national epic and 
the battle field of our valiant heroes. The North of 
Iran, specially the provinces of Gilan and Mazandaran, 
were the habitations of the ‘divs’ in the religious history 
of Irto. The religion of Zarathu.§tra was not accepted in 
these countries including Ai’to which, before the migra- 
tion of the Iranians, w^ere the habitations of non- Aryan 
tribes, and it is therefore that in the A vesta they are called 
the worshippers and followers of ‘divs’ and ‘driijs.’ At a 
later period, all these Northern tribes came over to the 
Zoroastrian religion. The Southern Iran is not at all men- 
tioned in connection with the spread of Zoroastrianism. 
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In consequence, we can say tliat all the epic scenes 
and religious movements were in countries close to India. 
They were the same countries from where the Iranians 
and the Hindus separated. 

From all the arguments that I have advanced, I am 
compelled to think that Airyana Yagja was in the East 
and nowhere else. At the end of the cycle of 12,000 
years the future saviour (Saoshyant), it is stated, will 
come from the East of Iran, from the lake Hamun in 
Sistan. 

We have seen above that, according to the Vendidad, 
I, Airyana Vaeja is the coldest country. This fact 
is quite in keeping with the climate of Khwirezm. 
The geographer Istakhri says that Khwai'ezmiya is the 
coldest province on the river Oxus. Another geographer, 
Abu-l-Faqih (circa 902 A.C.), has said that Khwarez- 
miya was the coldest of all the Iranian countries. Now, 
the river Haiti is often mentioned in the Avesta and 
Pahlavi books as the river of Airyana Vaeja. For the scho- 
lars who say that Airyana Vaeja is Aran, it would be the 
river Araxes or the river Kur or Safid-rud. For those 
who take Airyana Vaeja to be Farghaneh, it would be the 
river Zarafsan. If we take Airyana Vaeja to be Khwarez- 
miya, modern Khiva, the Haiti river would be the 
great Amu-Haria, called Jaihun. The river Haiti of 
Airyana Vaeja is just like the river Jordan in Palestine. 
This holy river is called in Avesta = 

“the good Haitya ” from "“V-SL? = “Law.” The word 
‘daitya’ is often used in the Avesta to mean “lawful.” 
As Zarathustra declared his “holy Law” on the bank of 
this river, it is named Haitya. The epithet ‘vahuhi’ (= 

‘ good” is almost always used as the qualificative of the 
river ‘Haitya.’ This epithet became ‘ veh’ in Pahlavi 
and beh’ in Persian. It is absolutely clear that in the 
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Biediasval period tlie river Jailiunis called ‘ Veli-rfit^ i.e,^ 

Good Eiver’’ in tlie, Pahlavi writings witli tHs Avestaii 
attribute Tlie Gliinese liave also named this 

river as sucb. Its original ordinary Iranian name must 
have been ,*Vakhsliti%'i6., , ‘rising/’ “progressing/’ from 
the' root “to increase.’’ The word “vakhsli’ 

is very often used in the Avesta with this meaning. 
In the Sanskrit literature ‘Vakshu’ is the name 
given to the river Oxiis ; it seems certain that the old 
geographers of Greece and Home had taken from the 
Iranian word Vakhshu’ the name of the river Omis. 
Iranian and iirabian geographers consider ‘Vakhsha’ to 
be a land on the bank of the Oxus, and ‘Vaklisli-ab’is the 
name of one of the rivulets of Jaihiin. Whilst speaking 
about the months and feasts of the Khwarezmiyans 
Al-Biruni has said On the tenth day of Mali Asfand 
the Khwarezmiyans held a feast called Vakhsh-TIangam.” 
Vakhsli is the name of the guardian spirit of the waters. 
It is specially the guardian spirit of the river Oxus. 

I have said above that the Oxus is also called the 
Amu-Daria. It will not be out of place to say a few words 
here about the etyiiiGlog 3 ^ of the word ‘Amu’, 'Amui' or 
"AmuL’ It was the name of a non -Iranian tiibe of 
Tabaristaii, the modern Mazandaran. The name of this 
tribe is given to the town Ainul in Mazandaran. The name 
of this tribe was originally Marda or Amarda. The old 
Greek and Eoman historians called it Mardoi or Amarddi, 

“ pernicious” or “ very pernicious.” Alexander the 
Great constantly fought with this tribe till he subdued it. 
After Alexander, the Parthian king, Plmaates I, drove 
them out to a place in the Caucasus. A branch of this 
tribe settled on an estuary of the river Oxus and fur- 
ther East. The city of Amul or Amui in the middle- 
century, which is the present Chaharjui, is named 
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after the same tribe. The river Oxus also took the 
name of this tribe. Yakut, following Hamzah-i 
Isfahani, has said that Hartim was the old name of Oxus. 
Harum is probably a corruption of Veh-rud or Beli-rud. 
Another mediseval geographer, Dameshki, has written 
Bad-i'ud as the name of the river Oxus. It is, however, 
clear that it is so waitten due to a mistake of orthography 
and the word must have been Beh-rud. 

In the end, let me add that from what we have seen 
above, Airyana Vaeja is the same as KhwOTezm or the 
modern Khiva, and the river DMti is the same as the 
river Oxus. We have noted above that Khwarezm is 
mentioned with its religious name Airyana Vaeja in the 
Vendidad, I, in which sixteen countries are mentioned. 
In all his three inscriptions, one at Behistun and two 
at Persepolis, Darius the Great has mentioned Khwarezm 
amongst his North-eastern and Eastern Provinces 
exactly in the same 'order as m the first Eragard of 
the. Vendidad, namely, Herat, Khw'arezm, Balkh and 
Sogdiana. Just as the Vendidad describes Airyana Vaeja 
as a very cold country, the old geographer, Istakhri, 
mentions that Khwarezm is the coldest country in the 
East. Another geographer of the Moavian age, Abu-1- 
Eakih, mentioned Khwarezm as the coldest eouuti'y of 
Iran. 

It is., very interesting to note here that in tlie 
‘Earhang-i Jehtogiri, a lexicon written in India in king 
Jehangir’s time, the river D&iti is mentioned as Amu- 
Daria with a further note that it is also called ‘Ibehi.’ 
This word A-behiis exactly the same as ‘Ab-i behi,’ he., 
the Veh-rud of the Pahiavi writers. 


TURAN 


In my first lecture I spoke' of tke Aryans and 
of Airyana Vaeja, the first settlement of the Iranians* 

^ Whilst speaking of the ■ location of Airyana Vaeja, 
I tried to show how the Iranians had advanced in civi- 
lisation and Giiltiire and had led a settled life. 

My subject, tO'day, is: “The Turanian, an Aryan 
Tribe/^ 

We must remember that the Turanians were the 
opponents ' of the Iranians from times immemoriaL In 
the beginning of the new Iranian civilisation, tribes 
such as that of the Turanians had come into conflict 
with the advancing elements of the Iranian race. I men- 
tion in my lecture, to-day, some Turanian names, wdthoiit 
giving their etymology, because their derivations are ex- 
plained in Bartholomae ’s ‘Altiranisches Worterbuch' and 
ill Justins Tranische-vS .Namenbiich/ where all the names 
occurring in the Avesta and Pahlavi literatures and in 
the Shah-nama are etymologically explained. The very 
fact that these names are of Iranian origin is enough 
to prove that the Turanians were originally Aryans. 

The religion of Zarathu^tra is a religion of order 
and settled life. From the Gathas, too, we find that 
Zarathiistra wanted to establish a higher order of culture 
than that of the wandering, nomadic tribes such as the 
Turanians. The adventurous moving tent life of the 
Turanians was not agreeable to the more cultured Iranians 
and there were, therefore, constant conflicts between them. 

* Tur’ is a collective name given to all the nomad 
tribes who were not advanced in civilisation and not load- 
ing a peaceful settled life. 
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The Parthian, the Scythian or Sakae, the Massagetae 
and the Dahae were known by a common oollective 
name as Turanians. We know, even to-day, that the 
Kurds, wherever they live, are good Iranians, although 
their ways of life are more or less nonaadic. 

To-day I will try to show why the Turanians were 
taken to he a foreign, ie., non- Aryan tribe, and the causes 
of such an appellation. At present, it will he enough to 
say that in the times of the Avesta and the old historical 
records where the Turanians are mentioned, the foreign 
non-Aryan Mongol tribes had not touched the Turanian 
soil which they penetrated much later. 

In order to know something about the Turanian 
peSple, it is essential to have a knowledge of the 
religious history of the Iranians as well as the Brahmans. 
The Avesta mentions the Turanians and the Iranians 
and the heroes of these two communities who came into 
contact with one another. We find their mention also 
in our national epic. We similarly find Turanian 
names mentioned in the books relating to Brahmanism. 
The orientalists believe that a grcrp of the Eishis 
or holy singers of the Vedas was Turanian, Scythian 
or Parthian. They maintain that from the style of 
many of the Vedic songs it can be said that they were 
written on the Iranian or Turanian soil or in Central 
Asia. My object here is to speak of the Turanians from 
the point of view of their relationship with the Iranians. 
In order to understand clearly whatever is said of the 
Turanians in the Avesta, I rely on the national epic of 
the Iranians and take other historical facts into con- 
sideration. 

‘ Thra’ is Avestan name of the people 

of Tuian. ‘Tuirya’ is an Avestan adjective 

■which means “ belonging to Turan ” or “the Turanian.” 
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The word ' 'Thra^ is taken to ■ mean ' ^ ** valiant ’ ^ or 
*^arl venturous.” In Sanskrit the word' has the same 
: meaning. In Persian lexicons- and in the writings of old 
writers and poets, ' it has the same meaning. Hakim 
Katran has said : The sky will not send anj^ (Tiira) bold 
man to, fight with you; if., -it .-sends he will be covered 
with diis,t;.i,6., he will die.'-' This must be the original 
■meaning of the word, .but nver' since the Turanians 
, became the enemies o..f the, Iranian-s, the Iranians took 
this word to mean * divana/. f.e., .‘’*mad” -or ** savage,” 
In two Persian dialects' -of to-day, namely, the Kurd? and 
theGilani, the word has the last me-aning* Just as the 
word ‘Iryabhas become a proper name of the Aryans, the 
word Tura has become a -proper name of , the Turanians. 
Ill the A vesta the names of two holy families who are 
-called Tfira are preserved. In the, Fravardin 11 3 and 
123, the Iravashis^ or tlie guardian spirits .of Areja'iili^at 
and Frarazi ( the sons of 
Tura are praised. ‘ Thranl the name 

of the land of the Tnranians, is a Pahlavi word. In 
Pahlavi the suffix ‘an^ (k) indicates the family name, 
e,rj,, ’ Papakto, ^ as also the coiintry, e,g.\ ‘ Gil an. ^ 

The land of Turan was connected with xAiryana 
Vaeja or Khwmrezm., Ig., the modern Khiva in Eiissian 
Turkestan, extending from the east of Oxtis to the Aral 
Sea, wffiich the medieval geographers called the 
Sea of Khwarezm. 

The wars bet\veen the Iranians and the Tura- 
nians occupy an important part in our national epic. 
The Turanian king Afrasiyab, called ‘ Fx-aiirasyana^ 
in the Avesta, fought first with the 
Pe^dadian kings and later with the Kayaniaii kings. 
These battles have been mentioned in the Avesta itself 
and the boundary of Turan is thus indirectly indicated. 
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In the Aban Yast, 53-58, "we read : “ The valiant 
warrior Tusa worshipped Anahita on the back of his horse,. 
He begged of her a boon, saying : Grant me this, 
0 good, most beneficent Ardvi Sura Anahita ! that I may 
overcome the gallant sons of Vaesaka, by the castle 
Khshathr6-saoka, that stands high up on the lofty, holy 
Kanha ; that I may smite of the Turanian people their 
fifties and their hundreds, their thousands and their 
tens of thousands, and their myriads. 

“ The Turanian generals, the valiant sons of Vaesaka, 
also worshipped her in their turn, in the castle Khsha- 
thr6-saoka, that stands high up on the lofty, holy Kanha, 
with a hundred male horses, a thousand oxen and ten 
thousand small animals. They begged of her a boon, 
saying; Grant us this, 0 good most beneficent Ardvi 
Sftra Anahita! that we may overcome the valiant warrior 
Tusa, and that we may smite of the Aryan people their 
fifties and their hundreds, their thousands and their 
tens of thousands and their myriads.” 

In the passages quoted above, we find that before 
going to war the warrior of Iran prayed that he 
might vanquish the Turanians in his own land near the 
“fort of Kanha,” The generals of Turan also worshipped 
Anahita in their own land in the “ fort of Kanha ” and 
prayed that they might defeat the Iranians. The name 
of the mountain pass ‘ Khshathrd-saoka ’ is not mentioned 
anywhere else except in the passages quoted above. Its 
etymological meaning is “ the light of the city.” The 
name of the fort Kanha is found in the Avesta as well as 
in the national epic. Kanha is the city which Siy&vas son 
of Kaikaus had birilt at the time of his emigration from 
Iran to Turin. The episode is well-known that Siyavas, 
on account of the treachery of his step-mother Sudaha, 
went away to Turin and there married Firangiz, daughter 
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of the Turanian king Afrasiyab.. At ' the instigation 
of Karsiraz, 'Siyava-?? was charged with conspiracy 
against TarAii and was immediately put to death by 
Ms father-in-law Afrasiyab. Kaikhusru, son of Siyava#, 
-took the reyenge on 'the Turanians for his innocent 
father’s death. This . battle . is often mentioned in the 
Avesta. In the Biindahi^m, XXIX,10, it is said : ‘'Kang- 
dez is in the direction of the east, many farsangs from the 
■sea FrakM-kart/^ The ‘FrAkM-kart,’ Avestan ‘Voitru-kasha’ 
= '‘of wide shores,” may.be the Caspian 
Sea. According to our literature and history 'Kang' is 
the land in the neighbourhood of Khwarezm. In the 
M!nd-iKhirat, LXII, 13-14, itis said that Kang-dez is set 
towards the east near Sata-?es, on the frontier of Iran-?ej. 
Farrokhi, the poet of the eleventh century has said : He 
(meaning the king) possessed the country extending 
from the mountain of Gilan to the other side of 
the plain and from the waters of Khwarezm to 
the other side of Kang.” Marquart takes ‘Kang^ 
to be Samarkand, the caxjital of Sogdiana. ‘Kaiiha^ is 
•also mentioned in the Tir Yasfc, 37-38. Ti^trya is the 
producer of rain and is identified with the star Sirius. 
There it is said: We worship the bright and glorious 

star Tistrya., swift-flying and swift-moving, which flies 
towards the sea Vouru-kasha, as swiftly as the arrow 
darted through the heavenly space, which Erekhsha, the 
swift archer, the swiftest Iranian archer, shot from 
'Mountain Airyd-khshutha to Mount Kh^anvant. Ahura 
Mazda gave it assistance and the Amesha-spentas and 
Mithra, the lord of wide pastures, pointed it the way ; 
the tall good Ashi and Parendi on her light chariot 
went behind it, until it reached Mount KManvant.'' 

From these passages we find that Ahura Mazda helped 
this arrow, Mithra, the Yazata of light, pointed it the 
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way, and AsHi, the Yazata of wealth, and Parendi, the 
Yazata of abundance, led the arrow to its destination. 
The arrow was shot in order to fix the boundary line be*- 
tween Iran and Turan. This episode is found in all the 
books of Persian history. The Turanian king AfrasiyAb, 
after having conquered Minochehr at Tabaristan (modern 
Mazandaran), made a treaty of peace for the settlement 
of the boundaries of Iran and Turan. It was so proposed 
that the famous archer Erekhsha should dart an arrow 
and the place where it fell be fixed as the boundary 
Jine between the two countries. We cannot identify 
either the mountain Airyo-khshutha, from where 
the arrow was shot or the mountain Kh^anvant where 
it fell. The former, which is in Tabaristan, is consi- 
dered by some old writers to be S^ri ; according to others 
it is Ruyan.and others take it to be a hill in its vicinity; 
the latter, which is in the eastern Iran, is, according 
to difterent opinions, in Margiana or in Sogdiana or 
on the shore of the river Oxus. Any way, we have 
to suppose that the place where the arrow fell must 
be in the vicinity of Sogdiana or Samarkand. Ptolemy, 
the Greek geographer of the second century A.C., says 
that Tura is a district in Khwarezm. Al-Khwarezmi, 
who lived in the tenth century of the Christian era, says 
in his book called ‘Mafatih-ul-‘ulum/ that the region of 
Turan, according to the Iranians, is ordinarily the coun- 
try close to the river Oxus. In the Shah-nama, Turan 
is the country of the Turks and the Chinese, and is sepa- 
rated from Iran by the river Oxus. In all the Iranian and 
Arabic books of the middle ages which we have 
consulted, we find an inclination of these writers to 
place Turan in Transoxiana. Modern scholars 
and orientalists believe that the Turanian was either a 
tribe living in the Russian Steppes and in Asiatic. 
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Russia, or it was tlae nomad tribe wbicli spread from the 
Caucasus to the river Araxes, 

Now we will take up the question of the origin 
and the race of the Turanians. After studying 
the Avesta and Pahlavi religious books, national 
histories and traditions, and, -the old classical writersi 
there remains not the slightest." doubt that the Iraiiians 
and the Turanians , were both of the same origin 
and race, with this difterenee- that the Iranians soon 
settled down and progressed rapidly towards eivilisationi 
whilst the Turanians remained .nomads. The old tradi- 
tion, is repeated in all our boobs that Farid uii, Thrae- 
taoiia of the Avesta, and Trita (1%^) of the Sanskrit 
literature, son of Abtin? i.e.,,Athwyaiia of the Avesta and 
Aptya iii Sanskrit, was '.-a king of the Pesdadian 

dynasty, (i.e., the dynasty of the first law-givers). He 
divided iiis country amongst his three sons Salm, Turand 
Iraj. Each of them gave his own name to his realm, 
and they became knowni as Salman, Turan and Iran. 
According to the Diakard, Book VIII, Ch. 12, 9, it 
was stated in the xAvestaii Ohitradit Nask, Ic,, the eleventh- 
of the tiventy-oiie books of the Zoroastriaiis, that 
Fariduii divided his kingdom of the Kh^aniras, the 
central region of this earth, amongst his three sons 
Salm, Tur and Iraj. Unfortunately the Ohitradat Nask 
is not extant to-claj^ but this tradition is mentioned 
in all the historical books in detail. It is exhaustively 
treated in the Shah-nama and the Bundahi.§n, XXXI, 
9-14, The countries of these three sons and two others 
are mentioned in the Avesta. In the ' Fravardin Yast, 
143-145, it is said: ‘'We praise the Fravashis, the 
guardian spirits, of the holy men and women of Iran; 
we praise the Fravashis of the holy men and women 
of Tur4n; we praise the Fravashis of the holy men and 
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women of Sairima. We praise the Fravashis of the 
holy men and women of SAini ; we praise the Fravashis 
of the holy men and women of DAhi. We praise all 
the Fravashis of the faithful from. Gayamaretan to Sao- 
ghyant/’ 

From these passages we find that after mention- 
ing five countries, the Fravashis of all the holy men 
and women of all the countries from Gayarnaretan 
the first man up to Saoshyant the last man and M.essiah 
of the Mazdayasnans are praised. We must note here 
that the later writers, counted the region of the Turk, 
the Khazar, China, Tibet and the East as the countries 
of Tur, and the region of Eome, Eussia, Alam and 
the West as the countries of Salm. We will explain 
later on how this confusion arose. In contradiction 
to this mistake, we find that Iran, TurAn, Salman, 
Saini and DAhi, all these five countries mentioned in 
the Fravardm Yast, belong to the Aryan people. 

The Sairimas or the Salman are the people of Sarm 
or Salm and are named Sarmat or Sauromat by the 
classical writers. Their country was extended from the 
north-east of the lake Aral to the river Volga. According 
to the classical Eoman writers, Diodorus and Pliny 
the Elder, the Medians were the relatives of the Sarmats. 

As regards the S^ini of the Fravardin Yast, 

IM, we know nothing and it is nob possible to identify 
this country. The suj)positions and hypotheses of 
scholars do not help us to identify the place. 

The Daha are the Dto of the Eig Veda. 

They were savages or barbarians opposed to the Aryas^ 
ie., the nobles. Their country was to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. Dahisfcan, the country of D4ha to the 
north of Hyrcania, belongs to this people. According to 
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Berosiis, the priest and historian of the third century 
‘^Cyrus' the Great in his last battles fought with the 
D^his,” Arien, the Greek historian of the first century 
A.O., wrote that' a part of the soldiers, of Darius III, who 
fought with Alexander, was composed of the Dahis. 
Afterwards, these Dihis were also in the cavalry of 
the archers of Alexander and Antiochus- A part of the 
army of the Parthians was made up of this tribe. The 
second Parthian king Tiridates (24:3-214 B.O.) had 
proceeded to vanquish the Seleucides with the help of 
the Parns, who were a branch of the Dahis, At any rate, 
we come across the history of this bold Dahi people 
and their country between the river Oxus and the 
Caspian Sea from the oldest time to the Arab inv asion 
in the seventh century A.C. Whilst speaking of Cyrus 
the Great, Herodotus (1, 125) mentions some Iranian 
tribes in Pars, whom Cyrus desired to revolt against 
Astyages, the last king of the Medians. Amongst these 
tribes one was named the Dahi, which was composed 
of nomads and shepherds. From this account of 
Herodotus, we know that the Dahi tribe had spread in 
different places of Iran. From various geographical 
writings of the middle ages we find that Dahistan, the 
country of the Dahis, is mentioned as located in the 
various parts of Iran. The Greeks gave the collective 
name Scyth to the Dahis, the Sarmats, the Massagetes, 
a tribe in the vicinity of the lake Aral and called by 
them with its indigenous name Massyagattes mean- 
ing fish-eaters, and other tribes. The Parthians and 
their branch the Parians were nomads ; we must, 
therefore, class them as Turanians or as Scythians 
just as the Greeks did. 

Whilst writing of the dress and weapons of the 
Iranian army fighting with the Greeks in 480 B.O,, 
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Herodotus (7, 64) states that the Sakas, who were of 
Scythian nationality, wore long pointed helmets. 
Even if they were Amyrgioi or Scythians, the Iranians 
called them the Sakas. It is no mistake to say that 
these Sakas and Scythians are Turanians. 

Whilst mentioning all the countries under his sway 
in his inscriptions of Behistun and Persepolis, Darius the 
Q-reat does not say anything about Turan, but he men- 
tions the three tribes of the Sakas. The first is the 
Saka Haumavarka, i.e., the Saka with the Haoma leaves ; 
perhaps this Saka tribe used the Haoma plant, the 
of the Hindus. Erom this word we can trace the Aryan 
civilisation of this tribe. The second is the Saka tighra- 
khauda, i.e., the Saka having pointed helmets. This 
tribe might be the same as the Amyrgioi of Herodotus. 
The third is the Saka tara-draya, i.e., the Saka on the 
other side of the sea. According to the German scholar 
Weissbaoh, this tribe must be of the Bosphorus and 
the Black Sea. The Aryan names, habits and customs of 
these people particularly, which have reached us from 
the accounts of classical writers, leave no room for 
doubt as to their Iranian origin. They resemble the 
Medians and the Pei’sians in all their traits. Darius 
the Great does not mention, in his inscriptions, the 
country named after the Saka, le., Sakastana, the 
modern Sistan ; but he mentions Zaranka, which was 
the name of this country before the migration of the 
Saka. The classical writers called it Zarangoi or 
Drangiana. At the end of the last century before Christ, 
the Sakas migrated to Zaranka, gave their own name 
to this new place and called it Sakasttoa, which is the 
Sistan of to-day. 

it is very interesting to note here the fact that 
in the recent e.Kcavations at Persepolis, four plates are- 
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ilneartiied, twoof gold and. two of*: silver, eacli weigMng 
nearly three maiinds and four seers. They are inscribed, 
as in Behistiin, in three languages, the AchsemeniaB, 
the Babylonian and the Snsian, Daritis the Great? whilst 
giving the limits of his dominions says in these inscrip- 
tions; Darius the great king,. the king of kings, the son 
of Vi^tAspa, the, Hakhamanishiyaj says that my 
dominions extend from Saka which is beyond Sogdiana 
■mpto Kusha, and from, the Hindu countries upto Sparda ; 
Aiiramazda who is the great Lord granted me these 
dominions. May Auramaizda protect me and my cian/^ 

From the inscriptions on these new plates? we learn 
that the dominions of Darius extended on one side from 
the boundaries of China w'here lay the countries of the 
Saka or the Turanians up to Sudan and Abyssinia in 
Africa, and on the other side from the Hindu countries 
up to Lydia in the Mediterranean. 

Another branch of the Turanians is called Danu 
0?"^) Avesta. In the Abto Yast, 72-73, three Ira- 

nians, ofiering their worship to Anahita, desire to vanquish 
the Turanian Danus. We read in the Fravardin Ya^t, 
37-38, also: We praise the good, strong, holy Fravashis 
of the faithful, having many battalions, girded with 
weapons, with glittering banners, w^ho came down in 
fierce battles towards the Kh.stavis, there where the 

valiant KhstUvis assailed the Danus. 

According to the Zamy&t Yast, 41, Vareshava 
Danayana is one of the heroes 

killed by Keresaspa. He seems to have been a descen- 
dant of the Turanian Danti. In the Vedas Danu is the 
name of a class of demons against whom Indra fought. 
The Hindus used this word as the name of a demon 
inimical to their deity, and the same word was used by the- 
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Iranians for a tribe of their Turanian adversaries. We 
liave seen above that Daha, Sanskrit DAsa, was used by 
the Iranians, at a later period, as the name of another 
Turanian tribe* 

The Kh^yaona of the xivesta seems to have 

been a Turanian tribe. Next to Tuirya Fraiirasyana, 
the Turanian Afrasiyab, of the Avesta, is Arejat-aspa 
who is called Arjasp in the Shah-nama, a 
Turanian king and nephew of Afrasiyab. Like Afrasiyab 
he is not actually called Turanian ; however, he belongs 
to the tribe of the Kh^yaona. In Pahlavi books, such 
as the Dinkard, Book VII, Oh. 4, 87-89, the YatgAr-i 
Zariran and the 6'ahrastand Iran, 9, Arjasp 
is said to have belonged to the Kh^'yaona tribe. Our 
knowledge of this tribe is very limited. This tribe 
must be that of the Huns or the Hephthalites. Con- 
seQuently, it may be conjectured that this word was 
introduced in the Avestan literature in the fourth century 
after Christ. Amianus Maroellinus speaks of such a tribe 
who fought with the Sasanian king, ^ahpor II. We may 
surmise that all the enemies of Iran, to whatever race 
they belonged, were called Turanians. Similarly, we 
might say thafe Arjasp, king of Turto, the old adversary 
of Irto, was named after the Kh'^yaonas, adversaries of 
the Iranians in the fourth century A.O. In the ShAh-nama 
and other books of Persian history the Kh’^yaona tribe 
is not mentioned. In old classical history, Amianus 
Marcellinus, who was born in 330 A.O. and was living in 
390 A.O., has mentioned a community called the Ohionitae 
in Latin. This historian, who had taken part in the battle 
of Borne, had accompanied Emperor Julianus against 
/Sahpor II and was an eye-witness to the battle, has 
often spoken of the Ohionitae. As stated by this 
historian in his Book 16, Oh. 9, 6'^ahpor II fought with 
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the Ohioiiitae and tlie Onseni (Kh^ta) on the extreme 
botindarj’ of his country in Balkh, in 356 A*C- After some 
time Salipor made peace with the Ohionitae and the 
Gilkiis (Book 17). When- /Sahpor's army advanced 
against Rome, Griimbates, ^ the king of the Ohionitae, 
was riding on his left hand and the king of Albania on 
his right. Griimbates was a middle-aged man, wise and 
experienced, looking older than he hvas, and had 
earned fame by the many victories he had gained (Book 
18 , Ch. 6). Amianus, in Book‘9, Oh. 1, speaks of this war 
and the siege of Amida (the present Diarbaker) by the 
Iranians in detail. In this siege, a young and handsome 
son of Q-riimbates was pierced by a sharp arrow which a 
Roman soldier had shot from the fort of ilmida, and died. 
Amianus gives the details of this son’s beauty and the 
army’s lament on liis death. His bod^’’ was burnt after 
this. It is evident from this information that the Chioni- 
tae were the followers of the old Aryan religion and 
burnt the dead as against the laws of the Sasaniaii religion. 
These Ohionitae may or may not be identified with the 
Kh’^’yaona of the xivesta. However, they are latterly 
regarded as TurkwS by the Iranians. As tve shall see, the 
Iranians called all the Turanians as Tui'ks and Chinese. 

We have said that Arejat-aspa was called Kh^yaona 
in the Avesta. In the Zamyat Yast, 83-87, we 
read ‘ 

“We praise the strong Kay aiiian Khhtrena, created 
by Mazda, ...that clave unto Kava Vu<jtaspa,...so that 
he believed in this Daena, vanquishing the foes and 
keeping the daevas away from the holy men ; he sought 
a free passage for the holy Law with the mace raised 
up ; he became the arm and the support of this Ahurian 
Zarathustrian La^na; he freed her (Daena) standing in 
bondage from the Hunus ; he gave her a high position. 
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The valiant Kava Vistaspa vanquished Tathryavant 
of evil law, Peshana the 

daeva-worshipper, the wicked Arejat-aspa and other 
wicked Kh^yaonas.” 

"We find the name of Arjfep’s brother Andariman 
-^Jio wished to conquer Kava Vistaspa 
and his brother Zairivairi, in the Aban Yast, 116-117. 

If we pass from the Turanian king Arjasp, Andari- 
m&n, Tathryavant and Peshana, the other Kh^aona 
heroes, mentioned in the Avesta, are Humayaka^ 
Asta-aurvant son of 

Vlsp&thaurv6-a.?ti2 Darshinika® 

and Spinja-uruska® W 2 >). 

All these are Aryan names and their meaning is clear. 
There is no donht as to their Aryan ori. 9 :in. These heroes 
all are mentioned in the Avesta in connection with the 
war, which took place between the Iranians and the 
Turanians, for the relimon of Zarathn^tra. Moreover, the 
names of all the generals mentioned in the ‘Y4tgar-i 
Zarir^n/ the Shah-nama and other books of history are 
Aryan. Accordinsf to the Shah-nama, this religions war 
was fonght on the boundaries of the Jaihnn (Oxns). But 
the Y^tg^r-i Zarirto, 12, declares that the battle-field 
was in Marv (Margiana). We must remember that, 
looking to the history, the tribes and branches of the 
Turanians, it is difficult to recognize their whereabouts 
as mentioned by the classical writers, because these 
wandering nomad tribes were not sticking to one 
place of agriculture and industry, and they were shifting? 
at every epoch, from place to place, and did not lead 
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a settled life, some., brandies staying in one coiin.try 
and some in another. At difterent periods, the north and 
the east of Iran were the seats of activity of these tribes. 

The Parthians also form one group of these 
Turanian tribes. They settled in the modern KhorAsto 
and gave their owm name to that province. In the 
BeHstiin and !Naks*-i Enstam inscriptions, Darius the 
Great iiiciitioiis Parthava along with other countries. 
In the Bcdiistnn inscription he says : “ At one time, 

Parthava and Varkana (Gorgan) rose in rebellion. 
My father Vi&'tHspa quelled it on the ■22nd' day of : the, 
moiith^ ■Viyahhlla,,^’ (ie., the 5th February, 521.B.O)* 

Here I take the opportunity to say a few^ W’ords on 
‘P,arthavab The ivord ‘Pahlav’ comes from the word ‘Par- 
thava." The ‘Pallia vi" or ‘Pahlavaiii" language is supposed 
"to have originated from the- ‘Parthava." Firdausi says • .. 

“If you do not knoiv the Pallia vani language, 
know^ thou that in the Arabic language the name of the 
river Arvand is Dijleh the Tigris)."” 

The word ‘pahlavaii," meaning “heroic/" “bold,"" used 
in many languages of India too, is to be traced to 
the name of this tribe. Justi derives it from parthava/ 
meaning “side"’ or “boundary,"" because the Parthavas 
originally lived, at the foot of the mountains.^ But 
Khorasto, the name given to the country of the 
Parthavas, etymologically means “the seat of the sun"" or 
“the east."" This name was given to all the countries 
of eastern Irto to the e:?itreme boundary of the present 
Eussian Turkestan. During the Achaemeiiian rule, wdien 
Khw^arezm was taken away from the Parthavas, Balkh 
became the capital of KhorAsto and the seat of the 


1 ^Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie/ II, 481* 
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‘Khsliatlirapa?ans/ le,, Governors. iJ 2 e GreeJs classical, 
writers have changed this word to /Satrap.’ The As- 
ktoians who ruled in Iran, the rulers of Armanast an, 
o£ Argandab and Sistan, were all Parthians. 

In the beginning of my lecture, I have said that the 
Turanian country was connected from the east with 
Khwarezmiya. Hecateus, the historian and geographer 
of the sixth century B.O. (560476 B.O.), has written that 
the country of Khwarezmiya was inhabited towards 
the east by the Parthians. It is certain that this 
group of the Parthians must be a part of the tribes 
who remained in Central Asia. Parthava and the 
branches of these tribes were called Scythians by the 
Homan writers. In other words, all these wandering 
nomad Aryan tribes were called Turanian in contradis- 
tinction to other agricultural and settled Aryan tribes 
called Iranian. The habits and customs, as mentioned by 
the classical writers, of all the Saka tribes, prove that 
their rehgion was the same as that of the Aryans. From 
our national epic, we observe that the Turanians and 
Iranians possessed the same religon before the appear- 
ance of the holy Zarathustra, and the war of Arjasp, 
king of Turan, was due to the fact that Kava Vu’taspa, 
turning his face from the old religion, had adopted the 
religion of Zarathustra. The Pahlavi Y^tgar-i Zarir^n, 
whilst describing the war of religion, says that Arjasp 
had senr a letter to Kai Vistasp, asking him to 
refrain from this holy religion and to be of the same- 
faith with him. According to the Shah-nama also, the old 
religion, which was followed before Zarathu^tra, is highly 
spoken of in the letter which Arjasp wrote to Gu^tasp, 
and it was regretted that the divine glory had passed 
away on account of the new religion. This religious war 
and all that is written about it, is proof positive that thor 
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Taranians and the Iranians had followed the same Aryan 
religion ; otherwise this war with such religious fervour 
would be -without meaning. We can see. from the Avestan 
literature itself, that in the beginning of the Zoroastrian 
religion, some Turanians were sympathetic towards 
Zoroastrianism, as the pi-ophot of Iran has said in his 
own words in the Grathas (Yasna 46, 12) : “ When by the 
effort of Armaiti, by whose radiance heaven idll be 
organi.sed, Truth will come to the praiseworthy de.seen- 
dants and relicts of the Turanian Fiyanas, Vohuman will 
introduce them to the eternal kingdom, and Ahura Mazda 
will protect them on the day of judgment.” The family 
of Fryana, according to the Pahlavi books, was friendly 
to Zarathustra. In the Fravardin Yast, 120, the Fravashi 
of Ydista of the Fryana family is praised. 

According to the Aban Yast, 81, Yoista worshipped 
Anahita on the bank of the river Eanha, (ie., the Sir- 
Darya or Jaxartes), in the country of Turan, and -wished 
to vanquish Akhtya, his adversary. In the Fravardin 
Yast, 96, the Fravashis of the first followers and teachers 
of religion are praised. Amongst them, is mentioned 
Isvant sbn of Varaza The Dtnkard, 

Book IX, OL32, 6, wliilstsnmmarising the tenth Pargard 
of the Varstmansar Nask, says: “Isvant, son of Var^z, 
of the conntry of Thran, will become Atarevabhs at 
the time of the Eenovation of the world, at the 
Resurrection/' Gradually, the Turanians, too, adopted 
Zoroastrianism, The Parthians or Askanians, who 
ruled from 250 B.O, to 224 A.O. were Zoroastrians. 
But the first kings of this dynasty were under the 
influence of the Greeks, z,e,, the Seleucidesj who ruled 
after the Achsemenians from 323 to 250 B.O. They 
gradually came out of the Greek influence and from 
the time of Vologeses I, who ruled from 51-78 A.O,, 
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onwards, their coins bore the Aramaic instead of Greek 
characters and they no longer called themselves Philhel- 
lenes, the friends of the Greeks, as they used to 
do in the past. According to the Dinkard, Book III, the 
Valkhash or VologesesI was the first Iranian king, who 
gathered together the Zoroastrian books after the 
invasion and ruin brought about by Alexander, when 
the Avestan writings were totally scattered and destroyed. 
He must be Vologeses the first, because he is specially 
described in Iranian history as a very religious man. 
We learn from the Eoman historians that Tiridates, 
brother of Vologeses I, was invited to Home by the 
Emperor Nero to be crowned king of Armenia. But 
Tiridates would not go to Rome, crossing the sea, as 
water was a sacred element and he could not pollute 
it; he, therefore, took a very long route overland. On 
another occasion, Vologeses I was invited to Rome but 
he replied that king Nero should come over to him, as 
it was easy for him to cross the big sea. Nero could not 
understand the meaning of such a reply and took it to 
be an insult. It is a proved fact in history that the 
Parthians who ruled in Armanastan and those who 
ruled on the banks of the Indus and were known as 
Indo-Parrhians were all Zoroastrians. That the quarrel 
between the Turanians and the Iranians was not 
only religious, is also clear. Because before the 
appeai‘ance of Zarathustra, the fights of the Turanian 
king Afrasiyab, first with the Pe^dadian kings and then 
with the Kay toian kings, are well-known. In the Avesta, 
we find Afrasiyab competing with the Iranians for 
capturing the Kayanian Glory of Irto. We 

read in the Aban Vast, 41-43, that the Turanian 
murderer Prangrasyan (AfrAsiyab) worshipped Anahita, in 
a cave underneath this earth, with a hundred horses, a 
4 thousand oxen aqd ten thousand small animals, that he 
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may seise Hold of tHat Glory wMcH is floating in^tlie sea 
Vonrn-kaslia, and wMcH belongs to the Aryan people, to 
those born and those not yet born, and to the holy Zara- 
thii6*tra. Aii^hita did not grant him that boon. TheZamy^ 
Yast, the oldest epic of Iran, dealing with the Kayanian 
Glory, states in 56-64: how the ■wicked Turanian Frangra- 
syan endeavoured to capture the Kay toian Glory which 
belonged to the Aryan nations born and unborn, and 
to the holy Zarathustra. Three times he threw 
himself into the sea Yonru-kasha and struggled hard 
to seize the Glory, but he did not succeed ; he, there- 
fore, came out disappointed and uttered foul 
words. According to the ZamyW Yast, 93, Afrasiyab 
had secured this Glory temporarily, so that 
he might kill the wicked Zainig&o (^<12.'* enemy 

of Iran. One of the noted fights between the Iranians 
and the Turanians had taken place between Afrasiyab 
and Kaikhusru, which ended with the death of AfrUsiyab. 
This fight was undertaken by Kaikhusru in revenge 
of his father, the holy and innocent Siyava^ who was 
unjustly killed by Afrasiyab. This war is referred to in 
Yasna XI, 7, G66‘ Ya^t, 17-18, 2h22, and Zamy4 Yast, 
77,93. 

The names of the two brothers of Afrasiyab, 
Karsivaz and Agrirath, are found in Persian and are 
preserved in the Avesta as Keresavazda and 

Aghraeratha From the Zamyat Yast, 77, 

we find that the two brothers Frangrasyan and Keresa- 
vazda were put in bonds by Kava Husrava (Kaikhusru). 
Aghraeratha, who was a pious man and a friend of the 
Iranians, was killed by his brother Frangrasyana, but Kai- 
khusru avenged his murder. Syavarshtoa (Siyavas) and 
Aghraeratha are often mentioned together in the Avesta. 
In the Fravardin Ya^t, the FravasH of Aghraeratha is 
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led in the same rank as that of other holy Iranians, 
must note that all these three names Frangrasyana, 
savazda and Aghraeratha are Aryan. In the traditions, 
TO find that Afrasiyah is shomi to have been of Aryan 
Q. In the Shah-n^ma and in the Pahlavi and other 
rioal books, the genealogy of Afrisiyab, traced five 
rations upwards, reaches Tura, son of Thraetaona 
idun). We have seen that Faridun had divided his 
inions amongst his three sons: Salm, Tur and Iraj. 
1 of these gave his own name to his dominion which 
respectively called after the name of each of them 
i,rman or Salman, Turan and Iran. Omar Khayyam, 
is ‘Nav-ruz Kama,’ indicates the boundaries of 
,n from the river Oxus to China and says that the 
s of IrAn, Turan and Salman are from the same 
n, are related to each other and are the children 
aridun. 

Another cause of the differences between the Tura- 
s and the Iranians was the rapid advance of the 
ians in civilization, whilst the Turanians remained in 
mad state. The settled and agiucultural Iranian 
■8 were plundered and robbed by the wandering 



the fight between the Turanians and the Naotar- 
s, i.e., the Kayanian descendents of Naotara (N6zar). 
! Yazata Ashi says? “When the Turanians and 
Naotaras with their swift horses banished me, then 
I hide myself under the foot of a bull...; but the 
ths of tender age and the maidens, who have known 
man, drew me from out of my hiding-place. Even when 
Turanians and the Kaotaras with their swift horses 
ished me, then did I hide myself under the throat of 
am, whose flock is an hundred sheep ; but the youths 
lender age and the maidens who have known no man. 
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drew me from out of my hiding-place/’^ The German 
scholar Dr. Eeiolielt, drawing our attention to this heaiiti- 
fill and allegorical description of the .fight between the 
Naotaras; i.e,, the Ivayaniaiis and the Turanians, says 
The continual warfare bet'ween the Tm^anians and the 
Naotaras drives wealth from the land. The goddess 
of wealth therefore flees to the bull and the ram, who 
symbolize the source of all wealth, to people in a low 
state oi civilisation. But the people who are compared to 
inexperienced youths and maidens, do not understand 
the meaning of her flight, that wealth is to be found 
in the i^eaceful pursuit of cattle-breeding, and drew her 
from her liiding-plaee l»y taking delight in continual 
warfare. 

I have tried to explain all the Turanian names 
occurring in the Avesta and to show that the Turanians 
are counted as Aryans everywhere with this diffei’ence 
that the Turanians were lower in the grade of civilisa- 
tion than the Iranians, and they did not give any 
attention to welfare and agriculture. Even in the later 
periods, they are found persistently^ clinging to the habits 
and customs peculiar to the nomads. They had no 
liking for industry and activity preached by Zarathu/?- 
t]’a. According to very old traditions, we have seen 
that the Ii'aniaiis and the Turanians are descended from 
the same stock and the genealogy of kings of the 
Turanian dynasty is traceable to the Pe^^dadian king, 
Fariclun. Besides this, the names of all the Turanian 
heroes which occur in the Avesta, the Shah-nama and 
other books of history are Aryan and their etymological 
meanings can be understood ; hence there is no doubt that 
the persons known by those names were Aryans. The 
reports of the classical historians of Greece and Eome, 


1 See the ‘‘Dastur Hoshacg Memorial Volume,’’ p. 398* 
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relating to the difierent Scythian and Saka tribes, -who 
were Turanian, and all their customs and habits, are 
proofs of their having been Aryan. In the later writings 
such as the Shah-nama and other historical books and the 
Pahlavi books of the mediseval period, which are based 
on the traditions existing in the Sasanian times, the 
Turanians, the Turks and the Chinese are all mention- 
ed as one without any distinction. Nerydsang, the 
famous Parsi Dastur of Sanjan of the twelfth century 
A.C., in his Sanskrit commentary of the Avesta, trans- 
lates ‘Tura’ as ‘Turushka,’ which probably means the 
Turks. All the religious books and national epics, in 
which the Turanians are mentioned, speak of a period 
when the Turk and the Mongol races had not reached the 
Turanian soil. How can we solve this enigma ? The late 
Professor Marquart, one of the greatest orientalists, a 
specialist in geography and ancient Persian history 
and an eminent authority writes : “ There are many 
evidences in our hands that from old time the Iranians 
were leading a settled town-life and were industrious 
and agi'iculturists." The Gathas of Zarathustra, which 
are the oldest written documents of the Iranians, supply 
the best evidence of this statement. In contrast with their 
neighbours and correlatives, they had a special inclination 
towards agriculture and settled habitation. Owing to this 
reason, their pomp and dignity increased and they were 
envied by the Turanians. The Turanian wandering 
nomads often attacked the Iranian land and took away 
their goods. Iranian civilisation gradually attained to 
such a height that the plundering Turanian tribes were 
considered foreign and the Iranians were ashamed to 
consider them their kith and kin and to recognise them 
with their own honored name as Aryan. They were then 
stamped out and excommunicated and began to be called 
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‘AnaryaB/ ie., ‘‘non-Iranian*^ or “foreign.** . The penetra- 
tion of these foreign tribes in Thren took place somewhere 
between 126 to 140 B.O. The fall of Balkh and Sogdiana 
at the hands of these foreigners, the dispersion of the 
Iranians to the country sides and their subordination to 
the foreigners, removed all the racial distinctions. From 
very old times, the Iranians used to call their neighbours 
to the west as Turanians and considered them their 
enemies. Even later, any plundering savage tribe which 
came to Turto and pillaged and laid waste was known as 
Turanian whether it really belonged to the Turanian race 
or not. When the land in the vicinity of the Jasartes 
and the Oxus was devastated by the Mongols in the first 
century before Christ, the recollection of the old 
plunder and pillage, which the 3 ’^ had experienced in the 
past at the hands of the Turanians, came to the minds 
of the Iranians. The emigrant tribes, which came to 
this land from time to time and carried on the work of 
marauding and murder, were named Turanian by the 
Iranians, whether they were Arj^an, Mongol, Hephthalite, 
Turk or Tartar. 

Just as the Greeks used the term ‘barbaros* for all 
those who were not Greek, the Iranians used the word 
'Tura*, for all the non-Iranians. Whenever there is a 
mention of the fight between IrAu and Turan, one and 
the same man is at one time called Turanian, at another 
time Turk, at another Chinese and Payghu. That is, all 
these words were used synonymously. 

As a result of this confusion of terms, the Ottoman 
Turks who are of Mongolian origin, consider themselves 
to be Turanians and think that Turan is their original 
home. It is probable that behind this word there is some 
political meaning, ie., Pan-Turkism. Before the Great 
War^ Turkey thought of the rise of Pan-| 3 iaims|g. 
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*We are seeing the result of their past thoughts; the fruit 
of their present attitude, we will see in the future. 

As the word ‘Tura^ has a faint resemblance with the 
word ‘Turk,' as one part of the province of eastern Irto 
including the Turanian soil was specially called Eussian 
Turkestan in the later times, and as the reports of all 
the old writers, were confusing, all these three reasons 
together tempted the Turks to consider themselves of 
Turanian origin. A group of the present day Turkish 
leaders and writers, owing to their unfounded enthusiasm 
for Turan, have created this idea amongst their compatriots. 
One of these, Zia-Guk-Alp, has said : “ 0 children of Okuz 
Khan! do not ever forget the country whose name is 
Turan." In another verse he has said : The fatherland 
of the Turks is not Turkey or Turkestan, but it is 
the great eternal land of Turan." According to the 
opinion of such Turkish writers, who claim that the 
Turks are the descendants of the Turanians, it is a point 
of great virtue for their race to be related to the Tura- 
nians. The following is the resume of the book named 
“Aryan and Turanian," written by a Tiiikisli author : 

“All the Indo-European people are a branch of the 
Turks. They migrated to other countries from Central 
Asia which was the soil of the Turkish race. The 
Semitic people also belonged to the same race. It is 
totally false to believe that the Aryan and the Turk arc 
two difierent races. The whole world is indebted to the 
Turanian race for its civilisation. The Aryan people 
have also a right to be the proud participators in this 
honour; because, looking to their race and language, 
the Aryans belong to the Turanian people. The tribe ‘Ar' 
is a Turkish tribe. Every one of the Turanian tribes 
has a right to he the creator of the civilisation of man- 
tod, Nobody has the right to say that this honotn 
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belongs to him alone. This civilisation started in Siberia 
and spread from, thence over all the conntries of Europe 
and Asia. In other words, this civilisation came from 
the people of Siberia, the Turanians. It is the same' 
civilization which reached- India, Ghina, Babylon, Egypt 
and the shores of the ilediterraneaii.’’ ' 

As the fundamental idea of this author is gromidless, 
all the arguments advanced in this lengthy book of 546 
pages, are not worthy of credence.- I do not know 
what the author means by *Ar’ in the Turkish language. 
I remember what I have read in a work of the 
German Professor Littmann, whilst speaking of the 
household etymology of people of this category. 
He says : “ In 1900 A.D., in Hama, a town in Syria, 
I met a Turkish officer who was of Arab origin. He 
wanted to prove to me that the German and the Arabic 
languages were the same. Perchance he knew that an 
egg is called in German ‘Ei.’ Now in order to prove 
his opinion he gave me this example that Ei’ in Arabic 
language is a word for the pain one feels ; and a 
hen at the time of laying an egg feels pain. Eor this 
reason, in the German language this is an adopted Arabic 
word for an egg/^ 


THE AHE OF ZARATHU5TRA 

The subject of my lecture to-day is the Age of Zara- 
thustra, founder of the Iranian religion, the great 
spiritual leader and priest. When we will be able to fix the 
age of Zarathustra, we shall be able to indicate the beginning 
of the Iranian culture. It is in the fitness of things that 
Eeverend Father Heras, who belongs to a priestly and 
spiritual Order and further more is a good historian, should 
preside to-day. When I was a student inBeyrout twenty- 
four years ago I came into contact with the Jesuit Fathers, 
and since then I have been an admirer of the great devotion 
and sacrifice these learned people have given for centuries 
■to the cause of culture. I have seen with my own eyes how 
advancement in learning was made in Syria, through the 
efforts of this devoted Order, and probably Syria is the 
most advanced in learning in the whole orient. You all 
know very well how the learned members of this Order have 
rendered service to India in the field of education and scholar- 
ship. I had the pleasure of meeting Eeverend Father Heras 
at Baroda at the Seventh Oriental Conference and there I 
came to know that he hailed from Spain. I will take this 
opportunity to bring to your notice what Sir Percy Sykes 
has written in his ‘ History of Persia’ about the resemblance 
of Persia to Spain^: 

“ In many ways Persia resembles Spain to a remark- 
iable degree. The traveller from the north no sooner 
quits France than he rises through the Pyrenees on to a 
plat^u of an average height of between two and three 
thousand feet, where the jagged ranges are aptly termed 
-Sierras or' ‘Saws,’ and where the country is generally bare 

ii’;: ^ ^ See * History of Persiaii’ 1980, pp. 
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and treeless. Traversing this great plateau for some four 
hundred miles, he crosses the ‘hot country^ of Andalusia, 
which corresponds to the low-lying coast district of Persia, 
"before the sea is reached. Again to the north, as if to 
complete the analogy, the provinces bordering on the Bisca- 
yan Sea differ from the Spain of the plateau as the Caspian 
provinces do from the rest of Persia. Moreover, although 
/Persians are termed the French of the East, it would be 
more apt to compare them with the Spaniards, whose 
customs and whole manner of life are akin to the Persian.” 

There is a great diftei'ence of opinion amongst the 
■ Greek and Soman classical writers and the later Iranian 
traditional books, as regards the age of the holy 
Spitama Zarathu^^tra. According to the traditional date, 
which has come to ns through Pahlavi books, Zarathu6*tra 
lived in the second half of the seventh century and the 
beginning of the sixth century before Christ. But the 
classical G«ek and Eoiiian writers have assigned a very 
remote date to the founder of the Iranian religion. 

Whilst commencing with our observations, let us note 
that the old historians mention the date of Zarathn^tra in 
the course of their discourses on the religion of the Magi. 
We do not propose to speak here about all that has been 
written by these writers on the Magi; we will restrict 
' ourselves only to what they have written as regards the 
age of Zarathuatra. In order, however, to make matters 
cleax', I will speak here in brief about the Magi, reserving 
the details to some other occasion. 

iXp j\ ^ i r ^ ' 3 ^ 

“ For this I'eason the people in the tavern of 
'the; Magi love me, because an indestructible fire 
is eternally in my heart. Hafez 
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Acoor3ing to the classical writers, the ' Magos ' oi; 

' Magoi ’ was the priest of the Zoroastriaii religion. This 
word became * Magi' in all the European languages. Some 
of these authoritative writers distinguish between the 
Iranian and the Chaldsean Magi. The Iranian Magi 
had the knowledge of the philosophy and the religions 
teachings of Zarathustra, whilst the Ohaldce-an Magi 
knew sorcery, witchcraft and amulets besides religion. 
We know that sorcery and witchcraft are severely con- 
demned in the A vesta. 

As the Chaldseans, too, have been called the ‘Magi/ 
some orientalists think the word must originally have 
been Assyrian and Babylonian. But there is no doubt to- 
day that this word is of Iranian origin and it passed 
from Iran to the Assyrian and the Babylonian soils. We 
must remember that Babylon was conquered by the 
Achsemenian king Cyrus the Great, in 539 B. 0. From 
this time the Zoroastrian religion penetrated into this 
country and extended to the eastern countries. It does 
not, therefore, seem strange that the foreign writers 
called the Zoroastrian as well as the Clialdsean 
priests by this name. .These foreign writers confound- 
ed these two distinct groups of priests with each 
other. We find the word ‘moghu’ once in the 

Avesta, in the compound word ‘ Moghu-tbish'. Other 
words derived from the same root are often found in 
the Gathas. Amongst these the word ^maga' 

occurs in Yasna 29, 11; 46, 14; 51, 11 and 16; 53, 7. 
The European commentators of the Avesta have assigned 
different meanings to this word. If we equate this word 
with the Sanskrit *magha' which means “wealth/’’ 
“reward," “^ft,^* it will be nearer its real meaning. 

The ftmction of the Iranian Magi was to perform 
religious oerembnfes. Ammianus Marcellinus, the Eoman 
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Mstorian of the fourth century after Christ, speaks at 
length about the Persian Magi. Prom the time of Zara- 
thnstra till then the Magi were the servants of the religion. 

In Plato’s ‘ Aloibiades ’ it is said that the crown prince 
‘ was instructed by the Magi. 

Cicero, the famous Eoman orator, who lived in the 
first century before Christ (106-43 B.C.), wrote: “By 
the Iranians the Magi were considered wise and learned 
people. Nobody was able to ascend to kingship before 
acquiring the Magian doctrine.^' 

Jurisdiction and justice also were in the hands of 
the Magi. In a Chinese book of history, written in 572 
A. C., called * Wei-shu’, “ the history of the d 3 niasty of 
Wei,” whilst speaking of the events which happened 
between 386 to 5B5 A.O., mention is made, in Chapter 102, 
of the ‘Possi,’ i.e., the Persians of the Sasanian times. 
Amongst them the writer refers to the ‘ Mo-hu/ which is 
the Chinese for ‘Mogu.’ These Magi were great oificials 
holding jurisdiction and justice in their hands. 

In oui* own records these functions are assigned 
to them. The Shah-nama often assigns to the mubads 
or the Magi the functions of writing, predicting, astrono- 
my, admonition and the interpretation of dreams. They 
used to be the counsellors of kings. 

’ We come across the word ‘ magu’ in the inscriptions 
of Darius the Great. GaumAta who assumed the name 
of Bardiya (Smerdis), brother of Kambujiya (Oambyses), 
son of Kuru (Cyrus), and usurping the throne of the 
Achsemenians proclaimed himself king, was a ‘magu.^ 

We find the word * Eab-mag’ in one of the books of 
the holy Bible, Jeremiah, Oh. 39, 3, in the description of 
the army of Nebuchadnezzar (606-661 B.O.) marching 
against Jerusalem. Amongst the nobles, courtiers and 
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generals, ‘Eab-mag/ “the chief of the Map”, had also- 
accompanied the Babylonian king. St. Matthew, Oh. 2, 
has preserved the story of the three “ wise men from the 
east” or the three kings who, having seen his star 
in the east, had come to Jerusalem to worship Jesus and 
were directed to Bethlehem. The word rendered ‘wise 
men’ is originally ‘magi’ or ‘magians’ ( p.dyoi ), a title 
which first belonged to the priests, who were also the 
learned men of Persia. 

In the Quran (Surat-ul-Haja, 17), the word ‘majus’ 
is used only once. This word came from the Aramaic 
into the Arabic language in this form . It is commonly 
used in Arabic for all the Zoroastrians. The Avestan 
‘moghu’, the Old Persian ‘magu’, Pahlavi jsS ‘maguy’ 
a,nd Persian ‘mogh’, ‘mobad’ is the name given to the 
Zoroastrian priests, from the oldest time till to-day. 

Herodotus has made of these Magi one separate 
tribe, but it does not seem to be correct. He also 
speaks of five more Iranian tribes along with that 
of the Magi, none of which can be identified to-day. 
We know that amongst the Zoroastrians from the 
oldest ti-me till to-day priesthood ranks as a separata 
hereditary class. Consequently, the old Magi just Hke 
the present, were descended from one particular family 
amongst whom priestcraft had come down from generation 
to generation. It is well known that the Jews had the 
same system and all their priests were cho.sen from the 
family of the Levites, which according to tradition arose 
from Aaron, brother of Moses, the prophet of the Israelites. 
All the classical writers unanimously declare Zara- 
■fcustra to have been the founder of the teachings of 
the Magi, in other words, he introduced the Mazdean reli- 
gion. According to the Greek, philosopher Porphyrias- 
(233-304: A.O.), ‘Magos,’ in the original language, was. 
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one wlio knew tkeology and praised Grod. Anotker 
Greek pMlosopker Dio Olirysostomus, wlio flonrisked in 
the first century A.O., kas said that the Magi were 
distingiiisked for their truthfulness and were recognised 
as worthy of offering praise to God and of performing 
ceremonies in His name; but the common people, in their 
ignorance, gave this name to the sorderers. He has further 
stated that after Zarathustra had conferred with the God- 
head on the mountain of flame and obtained His interview, 
he did not meet all the people, but only mixed with those 
in whose nature there was the love of truth, who were 
sensible and could properly understand the Godhead* 
Such people were named the Magi. Before Dio Ohry- 
sostomus, Nikolaus of Damascus, who lived in the last 
century before Christ and was a contemporary of 
Herod the Great, had said that Cyrus, founder of 
the Ach^menian dynasty, was instructed by the Magi 
in Justice and Truth. 

Plato, the Greek philosopher of great renown, 
(428-348 B.C.) , and many other great men of the past 
who have made mention of Zarathu^tra, have considered 
him to have been the author of the Magian philosophy and 
the first Magian. Other writers have believed the Magi to 
have been the followers of Zarathustra. All the state- 
ments of the classical writers relating to the Magi are very 
interesting and important for the history of other reli- 
gions, It is QQjSy to understand to what extent the 
Greek philosophers were familiar with this philosophy 
of the religion of Zirathustra, from the fame and 
influence it had in the past, and how far it had influenced 
the Jewish and Christian religions later on. As I 
do not intend, to-day, to speak at length on the Magi, 

I will stop here, after noting that the whole Neo- 
Platonic philosophy had been influenced by the so-called 
Magian teachings. 
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After giving this brief aoconnt of the Magi, I will pass 
on to the writers who have treated the question of the age 
of Zarathustra. I will begin, with the oldest writers and 
then take up the later ones, whose informations are based 
on the writings of their predecessors. 

Xanthus 

Xanthus (465425 B. C.), the oldest Greek historian, 
had mentioned the name of Zarathustra and indicated 
his age. Besides belonging to the age of antiquity, he was 
from Asia Minoi', and therefore, his reports are worthy of 
credence. He was from Sardis, the capital of Lydia, which 
the Persian king, Cyrus the Great, conquered in the 
year 547 or 546 B.C. Xanthus was living in the fifth 
■century before Christ, flourished a little before Hero- 
^tus and w?ts a contemporary of Xerxes (485464 B.C.), 
the fourth king of the AohEemenian dynasty. In his 
time, Lydia was under the domination of the Aohsemeniaxi 
kings and was a settlement of the Iranian emigrants. 
Btrabo and Pausanias, the Greek geographers of the last 
■century before and the second century after Christ, Avere 
both of Asia Minor and have spoken about the Pire- 
temples of that place and its neighbourhood. Xanthus 
must have been well acquainted with the Magi and must 
have heard from them the traditions and teachings of 
Zarathustra. As he had travelled much, particularly 
in Asia Minor upto the lake Urumia, in the north-western 
Iran, he must have known the facts of history. "We 
can, therefore, rely on the history to be found in the 
remaining fragments of his work. No doubt, the 
history of his own country and the reports about the 
Magi wete very precious ; unfortunately they are lost 
to-day<i,It seems that Herodotus had prepared from 
Xanthus that part of his history relating to the religion 
of Iran. Another Greek historian, Nikolaus of Damascus, 
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wlio jtlotirislied in tlie last centuxy before Christ, had 
inserted, in his histor 3 r of the world, some reports belong- 
ing to the religion of Iran from Xanthns. So also, 
the Greek writer, Diogenes Laertius, (150 A.O.), had taken 
the following report fromXanthus: ‘‘ Zarathn^tra lived 
600 years before the cjtpedition of Xerxes to Greece.*^ 
As we know, the army of Xerxes gathered in Sardis 
and marched on Greece in the spring of the year 480 B.O. 
Consequently, Xanthus has indicated the ageofZara- 
thustra to have been 1080 B.O. 

It should be noted here that in the best manuscript 
of Diogenes Laertius, the figure of years is 600. We 
find the figure 6000, only in two other manuscripts of 
lesser value. Besides, there are other historical docu- 
ments, which prove that the figure 600 is correct. The 
criticisms made on the two manuscripts mentioned above 
prove that the figure 6000 is without foundation. If the 
figure 6000 of these^ two manuscript writers be correct, 
we can be sure that they gave it in, order to be in 
agreement with the other Greek writers, whom we will 
refer to later on. 

Otesias 

Next to Xanthus, it is Otesias who speaks of Zara- 
thustra. Otesias was the physician of x4.rtaxerxes II 
(405-362 B.O.) and lived in the Iranian court for seventeen 
years (41 6-399 B.O,). His history of the events of this period 
and the past is very interesting, because, as he himself 
says, his sources of information were the official docu- 
ments in the royal archives of Iran. His books were 
popular till the twelfth century A.C. and are lost like 
many other Greek documents. Before they were lost, 
Photius, the patriarch of Constantinople (857-867 and 
871-886 A.O,) and a learned man of his time had taken 
notes from these books and they are existing to-day. , 
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He had a ^ood habit of taking down summaries of the> 
hooks which he read. Amongst these summaries, there 
is one of Ctesias’s ‘ Persioa/ He writes ; — “ The work of 
Otesias of Onidus is in twenty- three books. The first six 
books record the history of Assyria and of old Iran. In 
books 7, 8, (9), 10, 11, 12 and 13 he speaks of Cyrus, Oamby-* 
ses, the Magian Graumata, Darius and Xerxes. Almost 
all his statements contradict the writings of Herodotus. 
In many places, he has called Herodotus a liar and a 
tale-teller. He had seen with his own eyes all that he 
wrote and when it was not possible, he had heard directly 
from the Iranians. Thus he had written his history 
from such sources. He has not only contradicted 
Herodotus, he has often difiered from Xenophon, son of 
Grryllus. He lived in the time of Cyrus, son of Darius 
II, and Parysatis and his brother Artaxerxes II, who 
had come to the throne of Iran.” 

Diodorus Seculus has also cited from the writings of 
Ctesias and said:— “ Ctesias was from the city of Onidus. 
At the time of * the expedition of Cyrus the junior 
against his brother Artaxerxes II, he was a prisoner in 
the hands of the Iranians. As he was a physician, he 
gave his services to the king and received bounty from 
him for seventeen years. He himself says that the 
contents of his books are taken from the royal parch- 
ments. All the customs and events from the oldest 
times, are collected in these royal parchments. Prom 
such sources, he had gathered information for his 
history, which was written in Greek. 

As we know, 13,000 Greek mercenary soldiers were 
employed in the army of Cyrus the junior at the time of 
his expedition against Artaxerxes II, in 401 B.C., to 
capture the throne of Iran. According to Diodorus, 
Otesias must have been one of these Greek soldiers, who 
were afterwards taken prisoners by the Iranians. 


m- 
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We iearn of Ctesias^ so jotim for seventeen years in t lie 
court of Iran from Diodorus ; but looking to tbe ‘Persica^ 
Ms sojourn must have lasted at least from 401-398 B.C. 

Diodorus, citing Otesias, says that Zarathustra was 
the king of Bactria and an adversary and contemporary of 
Minus, king of Assyria, and his wife Semiramis* After con- 
quering Babylon and Armenia, Minus desired to conquer 
Media; King Pliarons of Media came up with a huge army 
against his adversary. Within a short time his army was 
scattered, he himself, his wife and seven children were, 
taken as captives, and at the order of Minus, king of 
Assyria, the Median king was hanged on the gallows. This 
victory made Minus ambitious to conquer the whole ivorld,. . 
from the river Don to the river Mile. He appointed one 
of his friends governor of Media and he himself went to 
conqxier other countries. He gradually conquered the 
whole of Asia, except India and Bactria, in seventeen 
years. Egypt, Syria, Phoenicia and all the countries of 
Asia Minor came under his sway. He defeated the people 
of Gilan and Tabristan, the settlers on the shore of the Cas- 
pian Sea, the Parthians, the Georgia/ns, the Ohorasmians,, 
the Kermanis and the Sistanis. Pars and Susa too came 
under his suzerainty. The dominion of Assyria extended 
upto the pass of the Caucasus. Many other tribes were 
desolated. The efforts of Minus to conquer Bactria were 
not crowned with success. The difficult roads of this, 
country and its brave, hardy soldiers disappointed him 
and he had to retreat from this action for a while, and 
he diverted his army to Syria. Having found a suitable 
place here, he founded a large city named Niniveh. After 
it.was completed, he again directed his attention to Bactria, 
and gathered a huge army from all the countries under 
his sway. Prom his past experience of the rough roads 
and brave Iranian soldiers he collected a gigantic army 
this time, consisting of" 1,700,000 foot-soldiers, 210,000 
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horsemen and 10,600 armed-cars, and advanced towards 
Bactria. Of the large towns of Bactria, Balkh, the 
capital city, was specially famous for its greatness and 
fortifications. Oxyartes, king of Bactria, called all the 
young men of his country, collected 400,000 fighters and 
obstructed the advance of the enemy’s army. After a 
severe fight the Assyrians took to flight and the Bactrians 
followed them and killed 100,000, but, as they could not 
offer any further resistance against the huge Assyrian 
army, they retreated with the thought of protecting their 
houses and families. The country of Bactria gradually 
fell into the hands of the Assyrians, hut its capital 
gave great resistance, owing to its strong fortifications, 
towers and weapons of war. The Assyrians laid siege 
to the city. During the long protracted siege a man 
desired to see his wife and sent a messenger to her. 
This heroic, fair and intelligent woman was named 
Bemiramis. For her journey from Assyria to Bactria, 
she prepared and put on a dress whereby no one could 
detect her sex. This dress protected her from the sun, 
and was so comfortable and attractive that first the 
Medians adopted it at the time of conquering Asia and 
thereafter the Iranians. When Semiramis came to Balkh, 
she examined the situation of the siege and found out on 
what side the fortifications were vulnerable and where 
the defence of the soldiers was weak. She came up with 
her soldiers to the weak side of the city and gave them 
a signal for assault. The guards of the fort were taken 
by surprise and overcome and the city fell in the hands 
of the Assyrians. Ninus eulogized the bravery and skill 
of Semiramis and gave her precious presents. She was 
so good-looking that he fell in love with her, asked her 
husband Membnes to give her away to him, promising to 
give him his daughteir Losane to wife. The husband did nOt 
.^ree to threatened to take out his eyes, if 
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he did not yield to his wishes. The helpless husband hang- 
ed himself owing to fear and grief and Ninus married 
Semiramis. The rich treasures belonging to the royal 
house of Balkh came into the hands of Ninus. Semiramis 
bore a son, who was named Ninyas. After a short time 
Ninus died and as his son was young, the queen Semiramis 
came to the throne. 

It is possible that Otesias must have heard in Iran this 
episode of Ninus and Semiramis, as narrated by him. 
This episode, though originally Semitic, still reminds us 
of the war stories of the Shah-nama. As we have seen, as 
Diodorus had taken his information from Ctesias, he 
mentioned Osyartes as the king of Balkh. But there is 
no doubt that this king was named Zoroaster in the 
book of Ctesias ; because, in the books of a group of 
historians who have depended on Ctesias, this king is 
named Zoroaster and not Oxyartes. The Greek historian 
Kephalion, who flourished in the first half of the second 
century after Christ, has expressly stated that Ctesias 
was his source of information and according to him the 
name of the king was Zoroaster. Bishop Eusebius, born 
about 264 A.C., in Kaesariya in Palestine and died in 340 
A.O., has copied Kephalion’s statement in his book which 
is preserved to-day. The same statement is recorded by 
Georgios Synkellos (775-800 A.O.). The Eoman historian 
Justinius (12 A.C.), has spoken at length about the Assy- 
rian king Ninus, his wife Semiramis and his son Ninyas. 
According to him, Ninus, after the subjugation of Asia, 
had his last war with Zoroaster, the king of Balkh. It is 
said that Zoroaster had introduced the Magian faith and 
discoursed on the origins of the Universe and the move- 
ments of the stars. Zoroaster was killed in this war 
and Ninus also died after him. All the writers who. 
have described the story of Ninus and of his expedition to 



Contrary to otter writers, Diodorns has inserted the 
■jianie o£ Oxyartes in place of Zoroaster. It is a mistake 
which it was not difficult to commit. In some manns- 
■criptSjthe name is written ‘Exaortes’. In two manuscripts 
we find ‘ZaortesJ. This last name is very near the name 


Balkh, have mentioned Zoroaster as his adversary. 
A.monf^ 3 t these were the Glreek rhetorician, Theon, who 
lived ih 125 A.O., Amobius, the Roman rhetorician (295 
^C) Augustinus, the Roman priest (born 30th November 
345 and died 28th August 430 A.O.), the Armenian his- 
torian Moses Xorono’i (407-492 A.O.), ' the Spanish writer, 
Orosius, who wrote about 417 A.O., the Spanish bishop, 
Isidorus (about 560-636 A.O.) and others. According to 
all these writers, whose source is Ctesias, there is no doubt, 
that Ctesias had given the name Zoroaster to the king of 
Balkh. Some orientalists have held that this Zoroaster is 
not the same as the prophet Zarathustra, as he is called the 
king of Balkh. But there is no doubt that in the mind 
of Ctesias and all the other writers mentioned above this 
king Zoroaster was the same as the prophet Zarathustra. 
Of these historians, some have taken Ninus and others 
have taken Semiramis as the adversary of Zarathustra. 
Of these Eusebius and Georgios specially mention 
Zarathustra as a Magian and the king of Balkh. 
Orosius, like -Justinius, has written that Ninus had con- 
quered Balkh and killed the Magian Zarathustra in the 
war. Moses Xorono’i has also recognised this Zoroaster 
as a Magian and says : “ When Semiramis passed the 
summer time in Armenia, she appointed Zoroaster, the 
Magian prince of Media, as governor of Assyria and 
Niniveh ; afterwards they became inimical to each other. 
Semiramis, being afraid of Zoroaster, took to flight. 
Ninyas captured his mother in Armenia, killed her and 
usurped the crown and the throne of A.ssyria. 
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of the prophet of Iran, whom the Greek writers have 
ordinarily named ^Zoroastres’. The name ‘Oxyartes* is 
repeatedly found in the book of Diodorns, in other places 
and in other contexts. This is one of the famous Iranian 
names. We often come across personages of this name in 
history, specially in the history of Balkh. 

'Oxyartes’ or ‘Oxathres^ is the Greek form of the 
Avestan and Old Persian ‘ Hn-khshathra ’ = ** good rnler 
In the Achsemenian period, there were many renowned 
persons of this name. Amongst them are, the son of 
Oarins II, the brother of Darius III, a general of Darius 
III, and others. The Iranian lady whom Alexander 
married after his conquest of Balkh, was named by the 
Greeks Eoxane, daughter of Ox^^artes. Eoxane is the 
Greek form of the Avestan ‘Baokhshna’ = 

Persian = ‘Eosan’, meaning “ light.^^ It is not at all 
• strange, therefore, that in the book of Diodorus, in the 
history relating to Bactria, Dxyartes’ is written instead 
of ‘Zoroaster.’ Surely, this name was taken from the 
history of Alexander, long after the time of Ctesias. 

According to Ctesias, Zarathu^tra must have lived 
in the second half of the thirteenth century before 
Christ. The capture of Balkh at the hands of Ninus took 
place 1200 B.C. Ctesias has not fixed upon, for the age of 
^Zarathustra, any time that we cannot accept. His date 
differs only by one hundred years from that given by 
Xanthus, and these two statements involuntarily draw our 
; attention to the same period for the age of the prophet. 
This information of Ctesias, fnll of minute descriptions, is 
worthy of consideration. If Ninus, the legendary king 
‘of Assyria, was the same as Nimrod, the contemporary 
of Abraham, then we are forced to go to other legends 
farther away from real history. * ' 
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In his list of Assyrian kings, Al-Biruni mentions Ninus 
and says that he ruled sixty-two years, built the city of 
Niniveh and that in the forty-third year of his reign 
Abraham was born. Eusebius, whom we have quoted 
above, has said that Ninus had ruled for fifty-two years. 
Semiramis, wife of Ninus, is called Asm'aram by Al- 
Biruni. She was the founder of the town S&mereh and 
reigned forty-two years. Ninyas, son of Ninus, is named 
Zamis by Al-Biruni. He ruled for thirty-eight years. On 
account of Ninyas’ fury and anger, Abraham went 
to Palestine from Babylon. According to Al-Biruni. 
Abraham fled to Palestine when he was seventy -two 
years old. The same age is mentioned in the Old 
Testament too. In the list of Al-Biruni mentioned 
above, Ninus is, no doubt, the same as Nimrod who, as 
stated in the Old Testament, is the contemporary of Abra- 
ham. As this episode of Nimrod and Abraham is men- 
tioned in detail in all the books of history, we need not 
discuss this subject at length, Clement, who wrote bet- 
ween 360 to 400 A.O., has said that Nimrod was the same 
person whom the G-reeks have named Ninus. 

According to the Old Testament, Abraham, the 
contemporary of Nimrod, must have flourished 1900 
B.C. According to Ctesias, however, Ninus, the con- 
temporary of Zarathustra, lived 1200 B.C. Orosius, 
above referred to, has fixed the time of Ninus 1300 years 
before the foundation of the city of Borne. According 
to popular tradition, the city of Eome was founded in 
763 or 750 B.C. Consequently, Ninus must have lived 
2053 B.C. 

Secondly, Semiramis, the contemporary of Zara- 
thustra, was more famous in Babylonian history than 
her husband Ninus. We do not come across a woman 
of this name in Babylonian and Assyrian history except 
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Sammnramat} who li?ed lon^ after Ninus. According to 
one class of scholars, the same Sammuramat is the lady 
who received legeiid ary fame and was taken to be the 
wife of Ninns and described as a mighty and world-con- 
quering queen. Sammnramat was really the wife of 
the Ass 5 ?rian king Rammanirari III who rnled from 
811 to 783 B.O. This lady must certainly have occnpied 
a high position in the political afiairs of her country as 
her name has been mentioned with particular importance 
together with that of her husband in an inscription. In 
any case, the story of Ninus and his wife Semiramis or the 
tale of Nimrod and his contemporary Abraham, wherevei^ 
they are found, are not such as to enable us to obtain 
actual facts of history and draw any conclusion 
fixing the age of Zarathu.§tra who, according to 
Ctesias, was the adversary of Ninus. Furthermore, all 
the events of history which have come down to us from 
Otesias are written in the way of miracles. This 
physician who, as he has said, was a confidant of the 
king of Iran and had held high political position as an 
emissary, is not Icnown for truthfulness. Most of his 
statements are known to be incorrect and far from the 
truth. Although he has repeatedly called Herodotus- 
and Xenophon liars, we do not know how far he him- 
self was truthful and correct, whether he has faithfully 
copied the Iranian royal parchments. Ctesias has given 
special importance to the events of the royal court of 
Iran and to the intrigues of the ladies of the family of 
Artaxerxes IL We must take these statements with cau- 
tion and attach little historical value to them. In spite 
of all this it is to be regretted that the books of Ctesias- 
are lost and only a few fragments are extant in the- 
books of later writers. As he had lived in Iran for a 
period especially ip the court, it can be said that he had 
heard a part of the old traditions and made notes of 
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them. His statements relating to Zarathnstra are worthy 
of attention for several reasons. Firstly, as we have said, 
he has not assigned to Zarathu.stra an age which 
we cannot accept. Secondly, he has considered Zara- 
thustra to have belonged to Balhh. In the Zoroastriaii 
tradition this part of Iran, i.e., the East, is considered 
to have been the native place of Zarathnstra; whilst 
according to another tradition, the West, i.e., Izarbaiian, 
is the native land of the prophet. Thirdly, he has declar- 
ed the existence of a kingdom in Balkli, which is not 
at all against the facts of history. There is no doubt 
that l;t'iore the establishment of the Median kingdom 
in the West of Iran, there existed a kingdom of more or 
less importance in the East. The Gathas, the holy 
hymns of the prophet Zarathnstra, prove the 
existence of such a kingdom in the East. It is also well- 
known in the traditions that Zarathu.stra had taken 
refuge in the court of Gu.stasp, king of Balkh, and had 
preached his religion to him. In the very Gatha hymns 
the prophet has called him his friend and supporter. 
Fourthly, from the statement of Otesias, it comes 
out that in the beginning of the fourth century before 
Christ when he wrote his work, the tradition as to Zara- 
thn.s‘tra having fiouri.shed seven centuries before Christ 
had not come into being. Lastly, the writers who have 
copied from Ctesias, have mentioned the death of Zara- 
thustra in the battle of Ninns in Balkh. This reminds us 
of another old Iranian tradition about the martyrdom of 
Zarathnstra in Balkh, in the war of the Turanian king 
Arjasp against Kae Gustasp. 

' ' h . ■ Plato 

Next to Otesias, the disciples of Plato are the oldest 
writers who. have mentioned the age of Zarathnstra. 
Plato, the renow:hed philosopher of Greece, (427-347 B.O.), 
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had known ZaratliEstra to have been the founder of the 
Magian faith. This faith, according to his opinion, was 
the best way of praising the Creator and contained high 
thinking. Many views of Plato’s philosophy are in accord 
with the teachings of the Zoroastrian religion. It is 
clearly evident that this Greek philosopher was well- 
versed in the Mazdayasnan philosophy. In the notes and 
comments which are written in ‘Alkibiades/ a book sup- 
posed to have been written by Plato, Zarathnstra is 
supposed to have nourished 6000 years before the death of 
Plato, In all the statements which have come down to 
us from the disciples of Plato, the age of Zarathu^tra 
is assigned to an epoch which historical criticism cannot 
reach. These disciples of Plato are: 1) Aristotle, the 
famous Greek philosopher of Macedonia and friend and 
preceptor of Alexander the Great (384-322 2) 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, of the same city as Ctesias and 3) 
Hermodoros, contemporary of the two mentioned above. 

The statements of these philosophers are preserved 
in the books of other writers. We will consider Pliny 
at the top of all. Pliny the Roman, called Plin^^ 
the Elder by way of distinction, was born in 23 
B.O. and perished in 79 A.C. at the time of the volcanic 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius. His great w'ork, ‘ Naluralis 
Historia,’ consisting of thirty-seven parts, is extant 
to-day. This encyclopaedic work treats of geography, 
ethnology, anthropology, zoology, botany, medicines of 
all kinds extracted trom herbs and animals, minera- 
logy, etc. Iran is often mentioned therein. In the twenty- 
ninth part of this book there are references to medicines 
extracted from herbs and animals and some of these 
are attributed to the Magi. In this connection, Pliny 
speaks of the Magi and Zarathu^tra, the founder of their 
faith, in the thirtieth part of his book* In his writings, 
Pliny distinguishes between the Ii’anian Magi, the fol- 
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iowBrs of til© tonsts of IZairs^tlmstrat and tli© Cbald^ar., 
Magi, bearing tli6 same name, noted for sorcery and, 
■witchcraft, and says that Eudoxus and Aristotle had 
thought that Zarathu^'tra, the founder of the Magian faith, 
which is the noblest and the most beneficial of philoso- 
phies, lived 6000 years before the death of Plato. 
further says that according to Hermippus, Zarathustra- 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. Looking to these 
two reports, Pliny adds that Moses lived some thousands 
of years after Zarathu^tra, At the end of this argument, 
Pliny refers to a Magian named Ostanes, who was with 
Xerxes at the time of his expedition to Greece, and 
^ states that another person named Zarathiu-tra was living 
a little before Ostanes. Pliny does not mention his autho- 
rity for this last statement. In view of the fact that 
Xerxes’ expedition to Greece waskd in 480 B.C. and the 
traditional date of the martyrdom of ZarathUe§tra is 683 
B.C., there being thus an interval of 103 years between 
these two events, we can say that there is some connection 
between the last information of Pliny and the traditional 
date of Zarathu.stra, Consequently, the tradition of the 
Zarathu.9trians, as regards the age of Zaratliu.s'tra, was 
existing in the time of Pliny, i.e., in the first century A.C. 
The information which Pliny has taken from EEermippus 
that Zarathustra lived 6000 years before the Trojan war, 
must have been borrowed from older sources, from Plermo- 
dorus, the third disciple of Plato. Hermippuk w^as one of, 
the greatest philosophers of Greece and an inhabitant of 
the city of Smyrna. He lived in 250 B.C. and had a book 
on the Magi, which is unfortunately missing. Aristotle and 
Eudoxus were his authorities. His information relating to 
the age of Zarathii^-tra must have been taken from, 
Hermodorus who lived in the fourth century before Christ,, 
because Diogenes Laertius who lived in 210 A.C. and whom, 
we have referred to above, has borrowed the information. 
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from ttie same Hermodoriis and declared tliat Zarathn.stra 
lived 5000 years before the Trojan war. The Greek 
historian and writer, Plutarch (46-125 A.O.) too, has 
expressed the same' opinion* 

If Zarathustra lived 6000 years before the death of 
Plato, the age of Zarathustra comes to be somewhere near 
6347 B.O.; if he lived 5000 years before the Trojan 
war, the date of Zarathnstra must be somewhere near 
6184 B.C., as it is generally known that the fall of Troy 
at the hands of the Greeks took place in 1184 B.O. We 
observe that the difterence between these two dates is 163 
years only. This difterence is not much, looking to these 
extraordinary dates, and we can say that the source of 
these two informations was the same. It is evident that 
the statements of these philosophers, relating to the age 
of Zarathustra, have little historical value. It is certain 
that there existed no documentary evidence, giving 
such a remote age, which the writers had. access to. 
They only knew this much that Zarathu^tra lived in 
a very old epoch, and the death of their teacher Plato 
took place 6000 years after Zarathustra. They did not 
pay any attention to the facts having a real historical 
basis. 

Although they are great and learned philosophers 
and the informations which are transcribed by later Greek 
and Roman writers from their works prove their sound 
knowledge of the Mazdayasnan tenets, we cannot come 
to any other conclusion but this from their statements 
relating to the age of the founder of this religion 
that the authentic date was not existing in their time 
and ill the fourth century before Christ the date of the 
age of the prophet was much further back than 700 
B.G., the later traditional date of Zarathu.9tra. 

However, it is possible that these Greek philosophers 
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had not invented this very remote date of 2aratliti6‘tra 
but as Prof. Williams J ackson says : “ Snoli extraordinary 
figures, however, are presumably due to the (3-reeks 
having misunderstood the statements of the Persians, 
who place Zoroaster’s millennium amid a great world- 
period of 12,000 years, which they divided into cycles 
of 3000 years, and in accordance wdth which belief 
Zoroaster’s Pravashi, guardian spirit, had in fact existed 
several thousands of years/* (‘Zoroaster,’ p. 152.) 

■■ ■ Berosits ■/ 

Next in order to the writings of the disciples of Plato, 
are the statements which the classical w- riters have taken 
from Berosus, wherein Zarathustra and his age are men- 
tioned. Berosus, the well-known high-priest and historian 
of Babylon, lived in the third century before Christ. His 
Babylonian and Assyrian histories, which the classical 
writers have named ‘Ohaldaika* or ‘Babyloniaka*, were 
Written in the reign of Antiochus Soter (280-261 B.O,). 
As Berosus was the high-priest of the Temple of Bel, the 
great God of Babylon, he had access to the library of the 
Temple and had very old documents in his hands. Un- 
fortunately this book is lost and only a few fragments of 
it are preserved in the works of later writers. Alexander 
Polyhistor is one of those writers w=^ho had drawn their 
information from Berosus. He lived in the first century 
before Christ. He was a Greek from the town of Milet 
in Asia Minor. Some fragments of Alexander Polyhistor 
have survived in the works of other writers. One of 
these is Eusebius, the renowned bishop of Palestine 
(260-340 A.C.). Another is Georgius Syncellus (about 
775^800 AU.). 

According to Eusebius : Berosus, in his book, speaks 
of the beginning of creation and says that there first 
/ lived only animals On earth. Then he narrates the story 
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of kings, Alaros was the first king of the earth, who ruled 
4,32,000 years. After him ten other kings ruled for 4,32,000 - 
years. In the reign of the last of these kings> named 
Xistliriis, a deluge took place. The great God, Bel, 
annihilated the world. As Xisthrns was a pious king, 
before the deluge, he received the commandment from 
the heavens as to how he should construct an arch and 
save himself, his wife and children, relatives and animals 
from this disaster. The deluge of Xisthrus with all its 
details reminds us of the Deluge of Noah which is 
recorded in the Old Testament, According to the story 
which will be just referred to, the deluge of Xisthrus 
took place 35,371 years before Christ. According to the 
Old Testament, the Deluge of Noah took place 2500 B.O. 
Alaros of the Babylonian legend is in the position of 
Hosang, the Pe^dadian king of Iran, who was the first 
king, or in the position of Kayomars, who is called the 
first king in the Shah-nama. After mentioning this 
deluge and the renewal of prosperity in the w^orld, 
Berosus passes on from the mythical period to the 
historical and gives the history of his fatherland. After 
the deluge of Xisthrus, he mentions eighty-six kings 
with their names, who ruled for 33,091 years in Babylon. 
The Medians then conquered Babylon and eight Median 
kings, whose names are mentioned, ruled in Babjdon for 
224 years. After them forty-nine Ohaldsean kings 
became rulers and their rule lasted 458 years. 

Georgius Syncellus, whose statements are based on 
the waitings of Alexander Polyhistor, writes that the 
founder of this Median dynasty which conquered Babylon 
and ruled there was Zoroaster. I mention this Zara- 
thustra, because he is called the founder of the Median 
dynasty which ruled in Babylon. 

This information agrees with the historical events.. 
In about 2300 B.C., the Elamites had crossed the moun*^ 
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tains of Media and Elam or Susa and the modern 
Khu 2 iistan, and conquered Babylon. They ruled this land 
for a long time. Eroni the sculptures and inscriptions of 
Asurbanipal, king of x4.ssyria (668-626 B.C,), there 

remains no doubt that the reports of Berostis are based 
on historical facts. As the Elamite Miig Kudur ^ 
khundi or Kudur Nankhmidi of Khmdstan (about 2300 
B.C.) had conquered Babylon and among the spoils of 
war he had taken the statue of the goddess Nana, from 
the temple of Eana, situated in the w^ell-known city of 
Urub, the ruins of which are called Varka to-day, and 
brought it to Susa. Asurbanipal, in his inscriptions, says 
that he had brought back to Uruk the statue of Nana 
which was taken away 1636 years before him to Susa. 
It is known in history that Asurbanipal had led an 
expedition to Susa in 645 B.O., vanquished and killed Te- 
umman, king of Susa, and plundered and ruined the 
country. The old kingdom of this land thus came to an 
end. This date — 1635 years before the fall of Susa at the 
hands of the Assyrian king Asurbanipal,— corresponds 
to 2280 B.C. Consequently, Zoroaster, who, accord- 
ing to Berosus, was the founder of the Median, i.e., the 
Elamite, dynasty, must have lived in 2300 B.C. The names 
of five kings of this dynasty- according to Berosus 
there were in all eight kings—have been preserved in the 
Assyrian iBscriptions and in the Old Testament* 

We need not be surpinsed that Berosus or those 
who copied his work have considered Zarathustra to be 
the founder of the Elamite dynasty in Babylon, just 
as Ctesias had considered him to be the king of Balkh; 
because, whilst thinking of such an important event as 
the conquest of Babylon by the Elamites, or according 
to Berosus, by the Medians, the most famous man of 
Media came to their mind. They could not have known 
any man more distinguished than Zarathu.s'tra at that 
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time. Berosiis tlioiight the Medians, and not the 
Elamites, to have been the conquerors of Babjdon 
because after the conquest of Susa by Asurbanipal 
and the loss of its old independence, it came without 
division, under the name of An^mi, in the jpossessioii 
of the ancestors of the Aohgemenian Cyrus the Great and 
was counted as one of the realms of the Median kings ; 
This celebrated land was no more free and the whole 
country of Iran was named Media, just as after the down- 
fall of the Median sovereignty and the coming of the 
Aoha^meniansfrom Pars into powei% the whole country of 
Iran was called Pars without any distinction. The same 
name is applied even to-day in the European languages, 
as ‘Persia b 

In the books of authors who have depended on 
Berosus, Zarathu6*tra is known as the king of Media, 
just as Ctesias has called him the king of Balkh. No 
doubt, in both the statements, Zarathu6*tra, the prophet 
of Iran, is meant, who, on account of the antiquity of his 
age, receives different appearances in different periods at 
the hands of different writers. From these statements, 
Zarathustra would seem to belong to an age far older 
than the traditional date and Media would be his native 
place. In the more reliable traditions, too, supported by 
historical and philological arguments, Zarathustra^s 
native place was Media, i, e., Iran, particularly Azarbaijan, 
and his religion progressed towards the East of Iran, 
particularly in Bactria and spread from, there to other 
countries. 

Pythagojras 

Some of the old writers believed that Zarathii.<?tra 
was the contemporary of Pythagoras, and thus the age 
of Zarathmstra is brought down much later than that 
assigned by those who wrote before Christ. About the 
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dates of birth and death of Pythagoras opinions difier. 
He was probably born in 583 B.O. in the island of Samos, 
and died in the same century. His period of activity 
coincides with the time of Cyrus, founder of the AchfC- 
inenian dynasty (559-530 B.O.), and his son and descendant 
Oambyses ( 629-622 B.G.). In the later centuries, wonders 
and miracles are attributed to this great philosopher and 
mathematician, who was the greatest of the wise men of 
Greece. His life and career are mixed up with legends. 
Just as for many great personages of old, we possess 
astonishing tales and stories about him. It is generally 
written that he received his education from the Magi. 
Some writers have said that he was in Egypt at the time 
of Cambyses’ expedition against Egypt, in the spring of 
525 B.C. ; there he was taken prisoner and brought to 
Babylon with the Iranian army, where he lived '^itli the 
Ohaldaeans and the Magi for twelve years; he was fifty- 
six years of age when he returned to Samos* It is 
certain that he was in Egypt; the reports of Herodotus 
and Isocrates (436-338 B.C.) prove it; but his journey to 
Iran is not definitely known. It does not appear strange 
that a man like Pythagoras, who had so much thirst for 
knowledge and science and was so curious about religious 
questions, had gone to Babylon, the centre of oriental 
learning, and coming into contact with the Magi had 
acquired a knowledge of the Iranian religion. In view of 
the fact that the philosophical teachings of Pythagoras are 
in accord with the teachings of the Zoroastrian religion in 
many respects, it can be said that this philosopher had 
learnt the Zoroastrian religion either indirectly from the 
books or directly from the Magi. Besides Pythagoras, 
many other Greek philosophers were also considered 
to be the disciples of the Magi. Pliny the Elder, the wise 
man of Eome of the first century after Christ, has written 
that Pythagoras, Democritus, Empedocles and Plato, 
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liad undertaken long journeys in order to learn tke 
Magian religion. 

Demoeritus is the renowned philosopher of Greece 
who was born between 460 to 470 B.O. Empedocles is 
the Greek philosopher and physician, who was born in 
the beginning of the 6th century B.O. On account of 
the renown which the Zoroastrian religion had in 
antiquity and the currency of its philosophy among the 
Greek philosophers, a number of wise men of the country 
had acquired fame by obtaining a knowledge of the 
Mazdayasnan teachings. 

Cicero, the renowned Boman orator, born on the 
3rd January 106 B.O. and died on the 7th December 43 
B.O., has described Pythagoras’ journey to Egypt and his 
acquaintance with the Iranian Magi. 

Valerius Maximus, who lived in the first century 
after Christ, has written that Pythagoras had gone to 
Iran and had acquired the teachings of the Magi. He 
had learnt from them the movements of the stars and 
the constellations and their efiects on the physical 
phenomena. In view of the fact that the connection of 
Pythagoras with the Magi was well known from ancient 
times, the later writers, in order to add to his glory, have 
made him the direct disciple of Zarathu^tra, founder 
of the Magian faith. Thus Pythagoras is known by a. 
class of writers as a disciple of Zarathu.^tra. Amongst 
these writers are Plutarch (46-126 A.O.), Apuleius (born 
in 126 A.C.), Clemens Alexandrinus (died between 
211 and 218 A.C.), Hippolytus, the Boman bishop of 
the third century after Christ, Porphyrins (233-304 A.C.), 
Kyrillos, (about 376-444 A.C.), the Scholiast on Plato’s 
Eepublio, and Suidas who lived in the second half of the 
tenth century after Christ. Amongst these writers Apuleius 
has written with hesitation : “ There, are some who say 
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that Pythaforas accjiiired learning from the Magi, 
especially from Zarathn-stra himself.” Porphyrins, the 
philosopher of the third century after C-liiist, who "was 
born in Syria and died in Pome, writes, in his book 
on the History of Philosophy, on the life of Pythagoras: 

Pythagoras, before all other things, admonished men 
to be truthful; because it is possible that man alone 
can be like God on account of truth ; because, just as he 
had learnt from the Magi, God whom they named 
Oromazes, has a person like unto Light and a soul like 
unto Truth.^’ Porphyrins also writes: Pythagoras was 
in contact wdth the Ohaldseans; he also went to Zara- 
thiu'^'tra, by his grace he absolved himself from the 
sins of his past life and learnt from him how his 
followers should conserve their purity. He learnt from 
him the secrets of Nature and the Eternal cause of 
creation.’^ 

We have said that amongst these writers, Hippo- 
lyfcus too believed that ZarathutStra was the master of 
Pythagoras. This Boman bishop says that Diodorus 
of Ereteria and Aristoxenus are the sources of his infor- 
mation. We cannot confide in this statement, because 
Aristoxenus, who lived about 318 befox’e Christ, was a 
pupil of Aristotle; in the statement relating to the age 
of Zarathustra, derived from Plato and his disciples, 
one of whom was Aristotle, we have already said that 
all of them have mentioned the date of Zarathu.stra to be 
6000 years before the death of Plato. It is, therefore, 
very strange that Aristotle’s pupil, Aristoxenus, should 
have written that Zarathus'tra was a contemporary of 
Pythagoras. It is possible that in consideration of the 
resemblance between Zarathu.<?tra’s teachings and Pytha- 
goras^ philosophy, he might have said that Pythagoras 
was conversant ^ith the religion of the Magi and through 
this he might have declared a spiritual connection 
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ratMr a personal acquaintance betwixt them. 

Again we do not know whether Hippolytus had obtained 
his inforiiiation directly from Aristoxeniis or had copied 
it from Diodorus. 

Drom all this information relating to Pythagoras 
which has been given above and his being known as a 
disciple of Zarathnstra, it is quite clear that they wanted 
to augment the dignity of Pythagoras thereby. In the 
end we must remember that without taking into account 
the true age of Zarathu/^ira, by calling Pythagoras - 
the contemporary of Zarathn6lra, the, y have involuntarily 
approached the traditional date of Zarathu.S'tra which 
falls in with Pythagoras’ time in the sixth century B.C. 

Ammianus Makcellinus 

Amongst the classical writers, the statements, as 
to the age of Zaiathustra, of the Roman historian 
Amniianus, of Greek extraction, are worthy of note. 
Born in 330 A.C. and still living in 390 x4..C., he was in 
the Roman army at the time of the Emperor Julianusbs 
expedition against the Persian Emperor ^apur II, in 
363 A.O. He was an eye-witness to the events of this war, 
which ended in the defeat of Rome, in which Emperor 
Julianus fell on the 26th of July 363 A.C,, wounded 
by a deadly arrow. His history of Rome, which begins 
with the events of the year 96 A.C. and ends with those 
of 378 A.C,, is evidently one of the important documents 
of our history of the Sasanian periods Of this book, 
which originally contained thirty-one parts, the first 
thirteen are lost and the rest are extant. In the sixth 
chapter of the twenty-third part of his book, Ammianus 
speaks in detail about the Iranian Magi, who, according 
to him, were descended from a special sect, from genera- 
tion to generation, from the time of Zaralhinstra, the- 
founder of the Mazdayasnan faith, and they were ap» 
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pointed religions leaders. At first tlieir number was 
small and it increased gradually. They are distinguish- 
able from other classes of people by their manners and 
usages, and are particularly respected and honoured. 
In the beginning of this chapter, Ammianus writes 
rhat< Plato has said that the Magian faith possesses 
the noblest ideals and is the purest form of worship 
of the Creator. Then, Ammianus himself adds that 
the Magian faith is a wisdom which the Bactrian sage, 
Zarathustra, had enlarged in old times from the secret 
instructions of the Ohaldaans, and which the wise king 
Viitasp, father of Darius, followed. According to Ammi- 
anus, the prophet of Iran, too, had come to an unknown 
land from India. There in a Quiet and tranQuil 
forest, where the spirit of Brahma prevailed, he 
received instructions about the rotation of the earth 
and the movements of the stars. Prom this statement 
of Ammianus it is clear that he had heard that 
Zarathustra had lived in the reign of Vistiisp, the 
king of Bactria. But as he had not come across any 
other Vistasp in Iranian history, except the father of 
Darius the great Achsemenian, he had to remain ambi- 
guous and made the father of Darius contemporary of 
Zarathustra, calling him the promulgator of the Magian 
faith. 

Although the date, which tradition has later assigned 
to the prophet, approximates to the period of Vistasp, 
father of Darius the Great, still Kae Vi-staspa, friend 
and protector of Zarathustra, who is one of the Kayanian 
kings, has no connection whatsoever in the tradition 
with Darius the Achsemenian. In his statement, 
Ammianus calls this Vistasp, father of Darius, a king. 
Since Darius’s father was not a king, but only a 
satrap of Parthia and Georgiana, appointed by 
his son, he is frequently mentioned in the 
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Ach^HieniaB insoriptioBS. In the Behistan in* 
ascription Darius says of his father Vistasp Parthava 
and Vark ana became rebellions to me and declared 
allegiance to Fravarti; my father Vistaspa was 
in Parthava; the people abandoned him and became 
rebellions; afterwards Vistaspa went with his army 
which was loyal; there is a town Vu'paiizati by 
name in Parthava ; here he engaged in battle with the 
Parthians; Ahnra Mazda bore me aid; by the grace of 
Ahnra Mazda Vistaspa smote that rebellions army 
utterly ; 22 dniys in the month Vij'^akhna were completing 
their course when the battle was fought by them. 
Afterwards I sent forth the Persian army to Vi^'taspa 
from Eaga ; when this army came to Vis taspa, 
Vi^taspa took that army and went aw^ay; there is a 
town Patigrabaiia by name in Parthava ; here he engaged 
in battle with the rebels; Ahnra Mazda bore me aid ; by 
the grace of Ahnra Mazda Vistaspa smote that I'ebel lions 
army utterly • one day in the month Garmapada wa.s 
oomph^Hng its course, when the battle was fought by 
them ” 

In this inscription, Darius does not call his father 
a king, he is only one of the satraps of his realm. 

Artaxerxes III (359-338 B.C.), in the inscription at 
Persepolis, gives the appellation of king to all his ances- 
tors but Vi^taspa: — '‘Says Artaxerxes the great king, king 
of kings, king of countries, king of this earth : I am the 
sun of Artaxerxes the king ; Artaxerxes was the son of 
Darius the king ; Darius was the son of Artaxerxes the 
king ; Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes the king ; 
Xerxes was the son of Darius the king ; Darius was the 
son of Vi^taspa by name ; Vi^’taspa was the son of 
Ar^ama by name, the Achmmenide,’^ 

Let us note hero in passing that the name of Vistaspa^s 
father is Ar^ama, but the name of the father of Kao 
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Vistaspa, the prophet’s contemporary, is Lohrasp 
(= Avestan Aurvat-aspa). There is no doubt that \istaspa. 
Darius’s father, has no relationship whatsoever with 
Vistaspa, contemporary of the prophet Zarathustra. In 
view of the fact that Kae Vistaspa is considered a great 
friend of the Zoroastrian religion and a holy man, in all 
the ages, persons have been given this great name ani.i 
even to-day it is a name of common persons. The infor- 
mation of Aminianus, without giving any clue to the 
real age of Zarathustra, reminds us of Balkh, where 
the religion of Zarathustra progressed. 

Agathias 

The Greek poet and historian, Agathias, lived about 
536-582 A.O. Like Aminianus, he, too, has considered 
Zarathustra to be a contemporary of Vistasp, but he 
did not know who this Vistasp was. According to him 
“ The Iranians, in old times, had the same religion as the 
Greeks and like them worshipped Zeus, Kronos and 

other Greek gods but by other names The 

Iranians of our time have entirely left off their old ideals 
and changed them. They follow a strange religion,, 
brought by Zarathustra son of Oromasdes. AVe cannot 
say with certainty in which age this Zoroaster, also 
called Zarades, lived aiid when he introduced his faith.. 
The Iranians to-day only say that he was a contemporary 
of Vistasp, but this is very doixbtful. We cannot remove 
this doubt as to whether this Vistasp is Darius’s father 
or some one else. "Whenever he lived, he was certainly 
the prophet of the Iranians and he established the 
Magian faith.” 

SUIDAS 

Finally, the writings of Suidas relating to the ago of 
Zarathustra are worthy of note amongst the classical 
writers. Suidas was a Greek grammarian and philoli- 
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gist wHo lived in. 970 AJJ, His lexicon' is . extan^^ 
wMcli' tlie names of many renowned personages of old are 
preserved. This book is not free from mistakes, becanse 
the writer did not possess the gifts- of ' research and 
criticism, bnt it contains a series of statements of the' 
classical writers, f or which it is useful. Siiidas has copied 
in his lexicon whatever he had read in the books of the 
classical writers without discernment or criticism. 
Relating to the subject in our hands we find in his 
writings some such statements, of the' classical :writers. 
Under the word , .Pythagoras, , it.- is ' stated that this 
Greek philosoplier was the pupil- of Zaretos, i c., Zara- 
thustra; Under, the-;: word Zarathu^tra, he mentions 
two persons of that name : one, the sage of Pars and 
Media, who lived 5000 years before the Trojan war, and 
the other, an astronomer who lived in the time of Ninus. 
Thus we see that we get the same information from 
Suidas as from the other classical writers, relating to 
the age of Zarathustra, 

ZoEOASTBIAH TbADITIOKS 

In the Zoroastrian traditions, the age of the 
prophet is placed between the years 660 and 583 B.C. 
This date has remained preserved in the Pahlavi books 
which slightly difier from one another. In the beginning 
of the first chapter of the Arta Vxraf Nama it is said: 
“ The holy Zarathu^tra promulgated in the world 
the religion which ho had accepted from Ahura MazdA 
It retained its pristine purity for three hundred 
years and the people remained steadfast to it. 
In the end the wicked Angra Mainyu, in order to 
create doubt amongst the people, instigated the accursed 
Alexander the Aruman, who was in Egypt, to offer 
terrible animosity and distress and destroy Iran. He 
killed the king of Iran and ruined the capital’^ 
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Zatsparam, Dastur of Sirgan (Southern Persia), about 
881 A.d, has stated in his ‘Zaratust-nama,’ Ch. XXIII, 
12, that a period of 300 years had elapsed from the time 
of the appearance of the religion till its fall and the 
destruction of the kingdom of Iran. There is no doubt 
that by the destruction of the kingdom of Iran, Zatspa- 
ram meant the invasion of Alexander of Macedon 
in 331 B.O., when the last Achsemenian Emperor 
Darius III was killed in the month of July or 
August 330 B.O. 

Prom the statement of the Bundahisn, Oh. XXXIV, 
7-8, as regards the period of rule of the Kayanian kings 
till the death of Alexander (323 B.O.), it is evident that 
between the time of the appearance of Zarathustra and the 
death of Alexander, there was an interval of 272 years. 
Zarathustra, therefore, must have received the revelation 
in 595 B.O. According to the Bundahisn, Alexander ruled 
for fourteen years. If we reckon the years from the com- 
ing of Zarathustra till the beginning of the reign of 
Alexander, there is an interval of 252 years between these 
two events ; but according to the Bundahisn reckoning the 
interval is of 258 years. In the books of the Iranian and 
Arab historians, the date of Zarathustra is believed to be 
about the same time. Amongst these Ma?oudi, who died 
about 956 A.O., has written in his book, ‘Muruj-adh-dhahab’, 
that in the opinion of the Magians, from the time of their 
prophet Zaradust ibn Asbitaman upto Alexander is 258 
years. In another place, he has written 280 years. In 
his bdok, ‘Kitab-al-Tanbih va al-Asraf’, Ma^oudi says: 

Zaradust, son of Borusasf, in the book of the Avesta 
which was revealed to him, had predicted that after 300 
years, there would appear a great disaster in the country of 
Iran, when religion would not be finished, but at the end 
of the millennium the ootlntry and religion both would be 
destroy ed/^ 'T^Sr^ore, tit© interval between Zarathustra 
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.and Alexander is 300 years; because ^ Zaratbustra ap- 
:'^,peared in tbe time of Kae Vistasp son of Kae' Lokrasp* 
Al-Biruni (born in Kliwarezm on tbe tMrd day of the 
month Zi-l-Hajjat, 326 A.H. = 973 A.O. and died in 
Ohaiana, on the second of Eajab, MO A.H. = 1048 A.O.), has 
written that according to the Magians, , the interval 
between Zaradust their prophet and the beginning of the 
rule of Alexander is 258 years. 

Zoroastrian tradition mostly believes that the inter- 
val between the prophecy of Zarathu^tra and Alex- 
ander's invasion is 300 years. The same figure is found 
in the ‘Olamai Islam’ and in a poem named ^Kissah-i 
-Sultan Mahmud Ghaznavi/ composed by And^irawan 
. Marzaban Kermani in 1620 A.O. 

Thus, Zarathnstra was born in 660 B.C. ; he received 
the revelation when he was thirty years old. He received 
his martyrdom in Bactria from the murderous hand of 
a Tturanian, when he had attained to the seventy-seventh 
year of age. According to the traditions Zarathuatra 
was the contemporary of Kae Vi^tasp son of Kae Loh- 
rasp, who was ruling in the East of Iran in Balkh. This 
last fact is affirmed by Zarathu^tra himself. The prophet 
of Iran, in the Gathas, the Divine Hymns, composed by 
himself, mentions this king four times as the friend and 
protector of his religion, so that there remains no doubt 
that the Iranians had a kingdom in the East of Iran, in 
the time of Zarathustra. 

Some orientalists consider this Kae Vi^tasp and 
the great Achasmenian king Darius’s father Vistasp 
as the same individual, just as we have mentioned while 
quoting Ammianus. About 1400 years ago, Agathias, 
of whom we have spoken above, had doubted whether Kae 
Vistasp, contemporary of Zarathu^tra, was the same as 
Vistasp, father of Darius the Great or some other Vistasp. 
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To-day we laave no doubt that the times of these two 
persons named Vistasp are separated from each other 
by many centuries* 

We have seen that the Magi, the followers of the 
religion of Zarathn^tra, did exist before Darius the 
Great, the son of Vistasp. Further more, how conld it 
be possible for the Greek philosophers of the fourth 
century before Christ, such as Aristotle, Eudoxus and 
Hermodorus to write that Zarathu^tra had lived 6000 
years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before 
the Trojan war, in view of the fact that between 
them and Viatasp, father of Darius the Great, who 
ruled between 621 to 485 B. 0., there was only a dif- 
ference of a little more than a century ? Herodotus, 
who had travelled in Iran in the time of Artaxerxes I 
(464-425 B.O.), has not named Zarathu&*tra at all, whilst 
he has spoken in details about the Aohsemenian kings 
upto his own time. If Zarathustra had appeared in the 
time of Darius or his father Vi^tasp, there must have 
been at least some reference in his writings as regards 
this important event. This silence of Herodotus is a 
negative proof to show that in his time the religion of 
Zarathustra was the old religion of Iran; it had not 
come into existence only half a century before him. 
Among the well-known scholars and orientalists Prof. 
Jackson and Dr. West, who are in favour of the tradi- 
tional date, have not pronounced any connection between 
Kae Vistasp, king of Bactria, and the Aohsemenian 
Vistasp father of Darius the Great. Modern historians 
and orientalists declare on good authority that the reli- 
gion of Iran had existed before the establishment of the 
Median kingdom in the West of Iran in 713 B.O. The 
traditional date is absolutely without foundation and 
against philological and historical arguments. I have 
treated the subject in detail elsewhere, and will not,. 
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tlierefore, dilate iipoii it. But I 'will review in brief wbat 
I have already said : the language of the Gathas, the 
holy hymns of the prophet Zarathmtra himself, is older 
than 700 B.O. In the cuneiform inscriptions of SargoUi 
Assyrian king of the eighth century before Christ, which 
have survived, we find the names of some of the chiefs of 
the Iranian tribes which were fighting with him. This 
is evidence to show that they were Zoroastrians. 

In the statements of the Greek and Roman classi- 
cal writers, the report of Xanthus, whom we have cited 
in the beginning of this lecture, seems to be worthy of 
credence; it bears the stamp of history and we can 
safely say that the appearance of the prophet of Iran was 
probably in 1080 B.C. 


RAGHl 


In this lecture, I propose to speak of Eagha or Rae 
which, at present, is a vast ruin near Teheran, standing in 
its original place, once the largest and most glorious city 
and province of old. 

It is mentioned twice in the Avesta and often in 
the Aehsemeniau inscriptions. The Pahlavi commentaries 
of the Avesta mention two places named Ragha; but this 
duplication is a mistake resulting from the division of 
provinces on political grounds. Originally, there was only 
one famous city named Ragha. 

The ruins of Rae to-day occupy an area of one 
‘farsang’, i e., 5^ kilometres, situated to the south-east of 
Teheran. The shrine of ‘Abd-ul ‘Azim is located in the 
neighbourhood of these ruins. Rae was one of the greatest 
and most renowned cities of Iran. We find mention of 
this ancient city in the Avesta, the Old Testament, the 
Achffimenian inscriptions, the Greek and Roman classical 
writers and the Pahlavi literature. This city is described 
in details specially by the Arab and Iranian writers of the 
moyen age. Rae was considered to be one of the largest 
cities of Iran, holding rank in importance with Ispahan and 
Nisapur. During the times of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs, Rae 
was the second best city next to Baghdadh, and Damascus 
was at times considered its equal. On account of its 
antiquity, vastness and beauty, the writers of the moyen 
age, have called it ‘.dfaikh ul-balad’, “ Chief-of-the-cities”, 
‘Umul-balad’, “ Mother-of-the-cities ”, and ‘Ards ul-balad’, 
“Bride-of-the-cities”. On account of its immense eommer* 
cial activities it was known to be the centre of the world 
trade. After the conquest of Iran by the Arabs, Rae saw 
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maEy vicissitudes* , An: ■ AraB wrU Ibn ul-Karti' ^(368^^ 

^ A*H*) says in Ms book, '^Fi ■m‘arefat-al-Asbab^y ' that after 
the death of Norman' ibn-til-Makran, conqueror, of Neha.-: 
vandy Hudhaifah ibn>ul-Yaman, one of the, greatest Ashabs, 
i disciples, of the Arab prophet,, who was commander of 
the x4.rabs, conquered Rae, Hamadan and Dinvar in 22 A.H* 
( =: 643 A.C.). This conqueror ^ of Rae died in 36 A,H. 
( = 05S A.C.) after the massacre of the Ottoman Khaliph* 
The ^ calamities and ruin that befell this unfortunate city 
were so numerous that it was finally razed to the ground 
in the times of the Mongols. Cholera, plague, earthquake 
and fanaticism, the most fatal of all diseases, ravaged this 
city by turns. Ibn-nl-Athir (555-630 A.H. •= 1160-1234 A,C,), 
in liis well-known work, writes as regards the events of 
344 A,H*: In this year c., 344), there was severe 

cholera in Eae and so many people died that the deaths 
could not be counted.’’ In 582 A.H., he writes: ''A great 
calamity befell Rae on account of a severe religious ieud , 
between the /Sias and the Sunnis; a number of people died, 
a great number migrated and the city and the province 
of Rae were deserted/^ The well-known historian Tabari 
(224-310 AJi.) informs us that at the end of 249 A.H. 
there was severe earthquake in Eae, all the houses 
collapsed, and many people died. It is not my intention 
to give all such references, found in our history; I give 
only a few examples to illustrate the calamities which 
befell Rae. The attacks of the Ghuzz, the Turkish hordes, 
on Rae is well known. Togrul Beg, founder of the Saljuk 
dynasty, had reconstructed the city and Ms circular- 
shaped tomb is a mausoleum worth seeing to-day. 

In 617 A*H., the well-known geographer Yakut under 
the #ord ‘ Rae/ states as follows : — Flying from the east 
of Iran, on account of the fury and ravage of the 
Tartars, I came to Rae, There I saw many ruins, 
dilapidated houses and fallen walls. There was still to be 
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seen the remnant of arts, paintings and beauty of this 
ruined city, as the calamity had befallen just before 
I came to the place. A trustworthy inhabitant of the 
place told me that the ruin was due to the great religious 
feuds of the ^ias and the Sunnis. After the Sunnis had 
got the better of the 5'ias, there arose a dispute between 
the two sects of the Sunnis, the /Safai and the Hanafi, 
which ultimately led to the total ruin of Rae. Only a 
small portion of the residential quarters of the /Safai 
was saved with its population.” Passing on from this 
tale of woes which befell this great city, the last and the 
greatest depredation which totally ruined this city for 
ever came from Ghangiz and Taimur. Changiz’s attack on 
Iran commenced in 615 A,H, and lasted till his death in 
'624 A.H. Taimur proclaimed himself king in 771 A.H., 
began his attacks on Iran in 782 A.H., captured the 
whole of Iran and the neighbouring countries within 
fifteen years and died in 807 A.H. Ibn-ul-Athir, describing 
the events of 618 A.H., says: “As the Tartars following 
^ah hluhammad reached Rae from Khwarezm they 
massacred the men, women and children of the city, 
plundered, devastated and burnt it, and perpetrated such 
cruelty as was never experienced before.” Again, Ibn-ul- 
Athir, whilst narrating the events of 621 A.H., writes 
about Rae: “ Those who were saved in the first attack fled 
and returned after some time; when they were reorgani- 
sing their city, Ghangiz suddenly made a second attack, put 
every inhabitant to the sword and fulfilled the cravings of 
his heart.” 

After Ghangiz came Taimur the Tartar with his furious 
attacks and the same calamity befell Rae once again as in 
the time of Ghangiz. Clavijo, the Spanish minister ef the 
court of Henry III, who had come as an ambassador to the 
court of Taimur and lived in the court for a long time, gives 
in his memoirs a description of his visit to Rae in 
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M04 A »0. He says that this big city was nothing but a 
■teene of debris and ruins. 

Of this great and famous city of old times comparatively 
very little trace is left in the shape of ruins as everything 
was razed to the ground. In the time of the Turkoman Kajar 
Sing Aga Muhammad-/Sali (1796 A.C.), Teheran, which 
was then only a small village, was selected to be the capital 
of Iran, as it was in the vicinity of the habitation of the 
Turkoman tribe. Jnst as when the second ‘Abbasid KhalipH 
Mansur made Baghdadh, then a very small village seven 
farsangs, i. e., thirty miles from Ctesiphon, the capital of 
the Arab Empire in 145 A.H. (= 762 A,C.) and turned it 
into a big city from the materials of the great and famous 
city of Ctesiphon after devastating it with this speciSc 
object in view, so was Teheran built from the materials 
obtained from Eae, and we finda report of the British 
ambassadors who had gone there at the end of the eighteenth 
century that they had seen poor people taking away bricks 
from the ruined buildings of Eae in order to sell them in 
Teheran to earn their livelihood, which shows that tlie 
city of Teheran was originally built from bricks and 
materials pilfered from Eae. 

It is interesting to note that when the British Embassy 
visited Eae in the last years of the eighteenth century, 
they saw a beautiful, unfinished statue of a Sasanian king 
on horse-hack with spear in hand. A part of the crown was 
unfinished and a platform was erected in front of the statue 
to locate that of the opponent. As the other statue was never 
taken in hand, the platform had remained empty. The 
incomplete statue was probably that of Artakhsir Papakan 
and the vacant platform was intended for the statue of the 
last Arsacidan king Ardavan, whom Artakhsir Papakan 
had defeated in 224 A.O. Some orientalists think that the 
statue is that of ^apur 11. On the • strength of the 
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Vivid description given by the British Embassy and 
from the account and sketch of this statue given by Sir 
William Ouseley in his book of Travels in Persia, it 
seems to be certain that it is Artakhsir Papakan’s statue 
and the vacant platform was meant for Ardavan's. 
But the cynical, captious and uncivilised Pateh-‘ All ^ah, 

second king of the Kajar dynasty, ordered this old work 
of art to be mutilated and spoilt and changed into an ugly 
statue of his own on horse-back with a long beard, an equally 
long crown and spear in hand, and caused a lion s statue 
to be erected on the empty platform, as if he could not find 
stones enough to erect a separate statue for himself. It is 
deplorable that such an important artistic monument of the 
great and glorious king Artakhsir has been effaced and 
replaced by the figure of one quite unworthy to occupy the 
seat of that great Sasanianking and hero. • The old statue, 
though unfinished, was really a beautiful work of art carv- 
ed out of fine polished stone with a globe-shaped crown on 

the king’s head and a ribbon hanging down his head. We 
find exactly the same representation on the Sasanian coins. 
Fateh- ‘Ali>Sah, the despoiler of this ancient monument in the 
sacred city of Rae, was of low mentality and base nature. 
He had 260 direct children and when he died the number 
had reached 786 and twenty years after his death, his des- 
eendents numbered 10,000. One of his sons, Muhammad 
‘All Mirza Daulatsah, governor of Kermansah, spoilt and 
effaced a part of the hunting scene of Khusru Parviz 
carved on the Tak-i Bostan and engraved the relief 
of himself, his son and his eunuch in place of the 
carvings of Parviz. The supplemented picture looks 
quite ridiculous by the side of the great Sasanian art of 
Tak-i Bostan. One of the reasons of the total ruin of Rae 
is this that unscientific and avaricious excavators have taken 
away rare porcelain and glass works found there. At onei 
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time Europe and. America were full of the finds from sucbi 
excavations, specially from the finds of the moysn age. 

Whilst speaking of the splendour of Eae and of its 
ruins after the Arab invasion, I will point out before 
closing this subject, what the well-known historian Tabari 
has said. According to Tabari, Eae was captured two years 
before the death of Khaliph ‘Omar, killed by a Persian 
Ghristian named Piruz in 23 A.H. (= 644 A.O.). The 
Arabs secured as much booty from Eae as they had from 
Madayen, the Sasanian capital, which was conquered in 
16 A.H. (= 637 A.C.). The booty seized in Madayen was 
so immense that each of the 60,000 Arabs got riches of £500 
in value. Khaliph Harun al-Easid was bom in Eae in 149 
A.H. (—February 766 A.C.). His father Khaliph M amun 
lived there, Harun died in Tus in Khorasan in 193 A.H. 
As he was born in Eae, he had great love for his native 
place and in his time Eae was very prosperous. 

Usually there are traditions coimeeted with the foun- 
dations of great cities of ancient Iran. Similarly, there is a 
tradition that Eae was first founded by Hosang, the first 
Pesdadian king. Some, however, say that it -was founded 
by Kaekhusru son of Siavas ; some state that it was foundea 
by Seth son of Adam, and Hosang afterwards added to it. 
After its ruin Manuehihr son of Irach son of Paredun 
rebuilt it. According to Tabari, Manuchihr-i Pesdadi 
was born in Eae. Aspandyar, one of the seven great 
men of the time of Gustasp, was living in Eae. Ibn-ul- 
Fakih says that Bewarasp (Zohak) brought with him the 
mountain which overlooks Eae to-day, when he fi.ed from 
Ispahan to Eae. According to Bundahisn, Chapter 31, 40, 
Kaekhusru was the suzerain of Eae, 

According to the Old Testament, Eages or Eagau, as the 
name is pronounced, was a flourishing city in north- 
eastern Media, in the eighth and the seventh centuries befoi e 
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■CHrist. In the books of Tobit (i. 14, v. 5, vi. 9, 12, etc.) an3 
Judith (i. 5, 15), it is mentioned as an important place along 
with Niniveh and Ecbatana.^ The strange story of the 
angel Eaphael’s visit to Rages is also familiar to those 
who have read the Apocrypha. Hence, it is certain that 
Eae and Bebatana were two great and famous cities in the 
time of the Medians. 

Darius the Great (521-480 B.O)., whilst narrating 
in his inscriptions at Behistan the events of the fourth 
and fifth years of his rule, twice mentions Rae: “Says 
Darius the king : Afterwards I went from Babylon ; I went 
away to Media ; when I went to Media, there is a town 
Kunduru by name in Media, here this Pravarti who 
called himself king in Media went with his army against 
me to epgage in battle; afterwards we engaged in battle; 
Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of Ahura Mazda 
I smote the army of Pravarti utterly; 25 days in the 

1 “ Then the angel said to Tobiyyiih, From whence art thou, young 
man. And Tobiyyah answered and said, I am of the children of Israel. Then 
Tobiyyah said, My Lord, knowest thou how to go with me to Madia. 
And the angel said, Yea, I know all the ways, and in hledia I have been a 
guest in the house of our brother Gabael, who dwelleth at Rages, a city of 
Media, and it is a two days* journey from Agbatanis to Rages, and Rage* 
is built on a mountain, but Agbatanis is built on a plain,*’ (Tobit, Oh. Y.) 

“ And they came to Agbatanis, and the angel said to Tobiyyah, My 
brother, we shall pass the night in the house of Reuel, for he is an old 
man, and hath an only daughter, fair of form, whose name is Sarah, and 
I will speak to him that he may give her to thee to wife. And she is of 
good understanding, and her father loveth her. Now therefore hear me, 
■and speak for her and when we shall return from Rages, we will celebrate 
the marriage.” (Ch. VI.) 

** Then Tobiyyah called Raphael, and said to him, My brother Azarya, 
take with thee hence four servants and two camels, and come, go to Rages, 
to Gabael, my uncle, and give him Ms bag, and he will give thee the money. 

Raphael arose, and took two camels and four servants, and 

went to Rages, to the house of Gabael, and gave him his bag.’* (Oh. IX.) 
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month Adukanisha were completing their course, then we 
engaged in battle. Afterwards this Fravarti with a few 
horsemen fled; there is a region Eaga by name in Media; 
along there he went ; afterwards I sent forth my army in 
pursuit; Fravarti seized was led to me; I cut off his 
nose and ears and tongue, and I put out his eyes; he was 
held bound at my court ; all the people saw him; after- 
wards I put him on a cross at Ecbatana, and what men 
were his foremost allies, these I haled within the fortress at 
Ecbatana.” 

We read further: “Parthava and Varkana became 
rebellious to me and declared allegiance to Fravarti; my 
father Vistaspa, he was in Parthava; the people abandoned 
him and became rebellious ; afterwards Vistaspa went with 
his army which was loyal; there is a town Vispauzati 
by name in Parthava ; here he engaged in battle with the 
Parthians ; Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of 
Ahura Mazda Vistfepa smote that rebellious army utterly ; 
22 days in the month Viyakhna were completing their 
course, then the battle was fought by them. Afterwards 
I sent forth the Persian army to Vistaspa from Eaga; 
when this army came to Vistaspa, afterwards Vistaspa 
took that army and went away; there is a town Patigrabana 
by name in Parthava ; here he engaged in battle with the 
rebels ; Ahura Mazda bore me aid ; by the grace of AKura 
Mazda Vist^pa smote that rebellious army utterly; one 
day in the month Garmapada was completing its course — 
then the battle was fought by them.” 

In the historical records of many centuries, there are 
various references to this great and ancient city of Eagha. 

I will mention a few of them. 

The Greek historian Arrian, in the first century after 
Christ, in his famous book ‘Anabasis’ or expeditions of 
Alexander, mentions that Alexander had conquered the • 
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four capitals of Persia: Babylon, Susa, Persepolis and 
Ecbatana. When he came to Hagmatana (= Ecbatana) 
he came to know that Darius III was in Eagha. Having 
seized enormous wealth from Ecbatana, he went to Eagha 
where he rested for five days. Darius had fled from Eagha 
to the Caspian Gates ; Alexander, with his army, followed 
him and marched to the east along what is till to-day the 
post road between Teheran and Mashad. After one day’s 
journey Alexander reached the Caspian Gates. During 
the second day’s journey, having passed beyond the Gates, 
he heard that Darius was captured. Hastening his march, 
after two days’ journey he came to a stage where he heard 
that the satrap Bessus had captured Darius. On the fifth 
day, he came to a place where a night before the Iranian 
army had encamped ; from there he found out a short cut 
to another stage and reaching that place just before sunset, 
he encountered the Iranian army which did not offer any 
resistance. Knowing that Alexander was approaching, 
Bessus gave orders to put to death Darius, who was a 
captive, and fled away. Alexander found the dead body of 
Darius full of wounds near a spring in his chariot. The 
well-known Caspian Gates called Pylie Caspia in Greek are 
identified with Sirdaria. The place where Alexander 
found the dead body of Darius is not mentioned, but 
according to a Persian tradition it is Damaghan ; it seems 
to be correct, as Damaghan is just 200 miles from Eagha. 
Arrian’s report corroborates the fact that Alexander did 
traverse thirty miles each day for the first five days and 
fifty miles on the sixth, which makes up the total of two 
hundred miles. Thus we learn that Eagha was visited by 
the great Achsemenian emperor Darius and the great 
devastator Alexander within the interval of a few days. 

The Greek geographer Strabo, born in 60 B.O., has 
written that Seleucus Nieator, Alexander’s general and 
•successor, who came to the throne in 281B.O., had repaired 
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Bagha after an earthquake and changed its name to 
‘Europos’. He farther states that the Parthian king 
Tiridates (248-214 B.C.), changed this name also 
and called it ‘Arsakia’, after ‘Arsaees,’ founder of the 
Askanian dynasty in 250 B.O. In spite of these two 
changes of name, Bagha was known to antiquity by its 
original name. It must be mentioned here that some 
historians, along with Tabari say that Arsaees, the first 
Askanian king, was an inhabitant of Ragha. It seems that 
Eagha was the capital of the Askanian kings. According 
to the Shah-nama Papak had sent young Artakhstr to the 
court of the king Ardavan in Rae. Prom the Pahlavi 
Eamama-i Artakhsir-i Papakan we learn that armies 
were sent from Damavand and Rae to help Ardavan, but 
he became helpless, as the glory was with Artakh'sir. 

Ptolemy, in the second century after Christ, has men- 
tioned Rae as one of the provinces of the Parthian kings. 

In any ease, we gather from the oldest Persian and 
Arab writers that Rae was a province pertaining to 
‘Pahlav’ or Parthia. One of them is Ibn-Khordadbeh 
who wrote in 232 A.H. (= 847 A.O.). 

We find many references to Rae in the Sasanian times 
and many famous persons are said to have been the 
natives of this place. 

Ibn-Rosta, who lived in the second half of the third 
century A.H. (= end of the ninth and beginning of the 
tenth century after Christ), writes that in the court of the 
kings the nobles of Rae occupied a place next to those of 
Ispahan. 

Ibn-ul-Athir states that the wife of Khusru Nosirwan, 

, daughter of Davar and Anfisazad’s mother, was from Rae. 
Beheram Chubin, the general of king Hormazd who had 
fought victoriously , against the Turks and had afterward.^ 
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become an opponent of Khusru Parviz (590-62S A.C.) 
was from Eae. 

We now come to the most ill-fated period in the life of 
this unfortunate city. When Yazdagard, the last Sasanian 
king heard of the decisive result of the battle of Nehavand, 
he fled to Rae, took the holy fire from there and went to 
Ispahan, Istakhr, Kerman, Sistan and finally to Merv 
where he was killed. In his most miserable wanderings, for 
ten years he carried with him the holy fire of Ea6 and 
established it in Merv. There is a mountain called Knh-i 
Bibi /S'ahrbanu overlooking Eae. According to a tradition 
one of the daughters of Yazdagard had fled thither owing 
to the fear of the hostile Arab army. This mountain broke 
open and took her under its protection. This tradition 
conveys the idea that this lifeless block of rock was kinder 
than the heartless Arabs. According to the facts of history, 
when the Iranians were finally defeated and Madayen and 
other cities fell, a large number of them including three 
daughters of Yazdagard were taken prisoners. Ibn-KIial- 
likan 608-681 A.H. ( = 1211-1282 A.C.), who has taken his 
report from Zamakhsari 467-538 A.H. ( = 1074-1143 A.C.), 
has said that when these captives were brought to Khaliph 
‘Omar at Medina he ordered them to be sold as slaves. 
‘Ali was present at the time and requested ‘Omar not to 
sell the daughters of king Yazdagard along with the 
ordinaiy people. When asked as to what he proposed to 
do, he said that a certain price was to be fixed for them 
and those who could afford to pay it would have them. 
Omar agreed to this. Then ‘Ali bought the three 
daughters himself and gave one in marriage to his son 
Husain, another to Abdullah son of ‘Omar and the third 
to Muhammad son of Abubakr. Zain-ul-‘Abedin was bom 
of Husain, Salem of ‘Abdullah and Kasem of Muhammad, 
Thus, these three persons were cousins born of the three 
daughters of Yazdagard. .Sahrbanu was Zain-ul-‘Abedin’s 
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mother. jSaikh-i MufJd, in His book Ersad, has called her 
‘ySah-i Zanan’. The /Siites revere the line of ‘Ali, because 
they say that half their blood and progeny are from the 
royal family of Yazdagard. 

The different dates assigned by the historians to the 
capture of Bae by the Arabs, 18, 19, 20, 21 A. H., i. e., 640, 
641, 642, 643 A. C., are due to Eae having risen up again 
and again and the Arabs having had to fight so many 
times till they could finally capture it. The names of the 
generals who fought, as given by the historians, are not 
the same for the same reason. It is noted down in history 
that the capture of Rae took place two months after the 
battle of Nehavand. The first general who treacherously 
captured Rae was Hudhaifah mentioned above. In 25 A.H., 
Eae rose in revolt once again. In 64 A.II. (= 685 A. C,) 
after the death of the UmayyadKhaliph Yazid, Eae tried to 
be independent, once again, under the leadership of the 
Iranian general Farrokhan. Attab ibn-Vargha recaptured 
it. In 68 A. H., Farrokhan was killed and the Arab army 
plundered RaA Before Rae came into the hands of the 
Arabs, an army of Rae under the Iranian general Piruzan, 
was then fighting in Jalula and Nehavand. This army also 
joined with the army of Azerbaijan and Dailam and block- 
ed the northern path against the Arabs. 

Yakut, who believed that Rae was conquered in 19 or 
20 A.H., has left for us a poem of the Arab poet Abu 
Najd, who was in the Arab army and was wonder-struck 
at the greatness, pomp and glory of Rae. This shows how 
these bare-footed Arabs were overwhelmed with astonish- 
ment at the Iranian civilization. 

Rae was not only the name of a city,, it was also the 
name of a presidency, just as Ibn-ul-Faqih Hamadani states 
in his geographical work written in 290 A. H. ( = 903 A. G.) 
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that in the time of the Khaliphs the presidency of Eae had 
seventeen towns such as Ehvar, Dambavand, Wima, 
iSalamba and others. ' 

Yakut has preserved a very interesting tradition for 
the derivation of the word ‘Eae’. He says: “ I have read 
in a very old Persian book that Kae Kaus constructed 
a wheel, provided it with all the necessary implements 
and desired to fly on it to the sky. God ordered the 
■wind to drag him to the clouds. When he had reached the 
region of the clouds he was left alone and fell down into 
the sea of Gdrgan, i. e., the Caspian Sea. When Kae Khusru 
son of Siavas came, to the throne he repaired this machine 
and went in it to Babylon. When he came to a place 

which is called Eae to-day, the people said: 

“ TCaft Khusru has come on a wheel.” Yakut further says 
that tSJ means wheel (charkh) in the Persian language. 
Kae Khusru ordered that a city should be built on the same 
place and should be called ‘TRae.’ I think that this word is 
not quite clear etymologically, though certain orientalists 
have made conjectures and compared it with some Aves- 
tan word. 

The popular etymology which Yakut has given is 
taken from a lost Persian word ‘rah,’ “ wheel,” which is 
traceable to the Avestan (ratha) and Pahlavi 

(ras). The same word exists in all the Indo-European 
languages, as rota in Latin, roue in French and r'dd in 
German. According to Ibn-ul Kalbi, who died probably in 
204 A. H. (= 819 A. C.), the name Eae is derived from 
‘Ren’. Seu was the son of Peleg son of Eber son of Salah 
son of Arphaxad son of Shem son of Nuh (Noah). 

We now ^me to the oldest Iranian document, the 
Avesta, in. which (Eagha) is mentioned twice; in 

Yasna 19, 18, and -Vendidad, 1, 15. 
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I give the translation of Yasna 19, 18 as follows:-— 

“ Who are the Eatus? The house lord, the village lord, 
the district lord, the country lord; Zarathustra is the fifth 
of those countries other than the Zarathuatrian Kagha.. The 
Zarathustrian Eagha is of four Eatus. 

“ Who are its Eatus! The house lord, the village lord, 
the district lord ; Zarathustra is the fourth.” 

The Pahlavi version can be translated thus : — 

“ Which are the Eats! The chief of the house, the chief 
of the village, the chief of the district, the chief of the 
country ; Zaratust is the fifth of the provinces other than 
Eagh of Zaratust. There is the chieftainship of four over 
the Eagh of Zaratust. Which are its chiefs! The house 
lord, the village lord, the district lord and Zaratust is the 
fourth.” 

NerySsang, the well-known Parsi priest of Sanjan, has 
added the following explanation in his Sanskrit translation 
prepared in the twelfth century A.O. : 

" Zarathustra was the fourth Eatu in Eagha because 
Eagha was his own.” * 

This paragraph has preserved for us the basis of the 
old Iranian administration and indicates the holiness of 
Eagha. In ancient times every family had its head who 
was called the ‘nman6-paiti’ ; every village 

bad its chief who was called the ‘vis-paiti’ ); 
every district had its chief who was called the ‘zantu-paiti’ 
); every province had its chief who was 
called the ‘dainhu-paiti’ and above all 

these was the -spiritual head, called Zarathustrdtema 
Philologically, the word means “ the 
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most Hire unto Zarathustra.” In tHe ZaratKustrian Rae tHe 
temporal chief tainsliip as well as the spiritual were united 
into the one great spiritual personality of Zarathustra; 
that was why “the chief of the country” was not to be found 
there. We have references to these five administrators 
elsewhere in the Avesta, as in the Meher Yast, 115. 

Ragha is also mentioned a second time in Ven'didad, 
1, 15, where sixteen countries are described, where it is 
said : “ The twelfth best place and land that I, Ahura 
Mazda, created was Ragha of three races, but Angra- 
Mainyu full of death in opposition created there doubt.” 

According to the Pahlavi version: “The twelfth best 
place and land I, 6hrmazd, created was Rak of three races 
(se-t&khma)”, t. Izarbaijan; some say Rae; and the 
three races mean the JLsravan (priest), the warrior and 
the agriculturist are holy there. Some others say that: 
Zaratust was from the same place and these (races) were 
from him. If people do not believe this explanation, the 
meaning of three races is this that these three castes were 
from this place, i. e., they rose from this place.— * Ahriman 
full of destruction created there this doubt,”—*, e., they 
themselves were^full of doubt and they caused others to be 
doubtful—. 

I will explain the Avestan passages quoted above with 
their Pahlavi version. In the Avesta Ragha, is called 
‘thri-zantu’ (o-Cj^j^i) and in Pahlavi ‘se-t6khma’ (s'?)!* ^).. 
In ancient times the Iranian nation was divided into three 
classes, pistra’ (.--ir-^Je), i.e., vocations of/lthra-vau’ 

‘vfetrya’ and ‘Rathaestar’ 

Later on a fourth class, that, of the artisan 
‘huiti' was added. These vocations are referred to- 
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in the Fravardin Yast, 89, where it Is said that Zara- 
thnstra was the first priest, the first warrior, and the first 
agriculturist. According to the Bundahisn, Ch. 3?, the 
chiefs of these three vocations were the three sons of Zara- 
thustra, Isatvfetra, chief of the priests, the second son 
Urvatatnar, chief of the warriors, and Kh’arsetchihr, chief 
of the agriculturists. From the Pahlavi commentary quoted 
above we find that according to one opinion, Zaratust 
was a native of Eae. No doubt, the Pahlavi writers took this 
idea from Tasna 19, 18, quoted above, where Eagha is said 
to be ‘Zarathustri ’. Perhaps it only conveys this meaning that 
the spiritual and temporal head is the ‘Zarathustrfitema’. 
It does not seem to prove that Zarathustra was a native 
of Eagha. We find the same tradition in the later 
Iranian writings which connects Zarathu.stra with Eagha, 
e. g., the Dinkard, Book YII, Ch. 2, speaking of Zarathu-stra’s 
birth and divine message (paras 7-13) says that when 
his mother Doghdu was a girl in her father’s house, 
the divine glory shone from out her person. The Devs, 
the Earapans and the Kiks (Kavayas) took her to be 
a sorceress. They protested to her father to send her 
away from their village. The girl’s father hade her go to 
Paitiraspa, a house lord in the town of Spitaman in the 
village of Arak. The daughter obeyed her father’s 
order. There she was married to Pourusaspa son of 
Paitiraspa. It must be noted that the family of 
Doghdu and of Pourusaspa did not belong to the 
same place. 

We also find the same tradition, showing Zarathustra’s 
connection with Eagha in the ‘Dabistan-ul-Madhaheb’ 
written at the end of the seventeenth century. 

In Zatsparam, Ch. 16, 12-13, we find two names of places, 
Eagh and N6tar, which are two districts of Azarbaijte 
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These two districts are sixty farsangs from GhaeeMsta, the 
well-known lake Urumia in Azarbaijan. It is further 
stated that Zarathustra hailed from Ragh and Gustasp from 
Ndtar. The district of Ragh was named after Irach son 
of Dhrasrdb son of Manuschihr with whom the lineage of 
Zarathustra was connected. Ndtar was named after Ndtar 
son of Manuschihr, from whom Gustasp was descended. 
Sixty farsangs or leagues are nearly equal to 210 to 240 
miles from Chaeehista. Ragha is thus beyond the bound- 
aries of Azarbaijan. 

The important Pahlavi geographical treatise, ‘/Satrdiha-i 
Iran’, 16, further informs us that Zarathustra Spitaman 
was from the city of Rae. The words Alak, Arak, Rak, 
Ragh, differently written in Pahlavi, are transcriptions of 
the Avestan Ragha and the Persian Rae, the ruins of 
which are found near Teheran. 

Leaving all this confusion aside, we can say with 
some certainty from other evidences that the mother of 
Zarathustra was from Ragha. 

The name of Zarathustra’s mother is not unfortu- 
nately preserved in the existing Avestan wri ting but 
we find in a small fragment in the ‘Saddar-i Nasr,’ Oh. 40^ 
advising obedience to mother, father and teacher, 
which is supposed to be a quotation from the Hatdkht Nask, 
the following : — 

.JUg mJUf 

Ma azaraydis Zarathustrahe ma Pourusaspahe ma Duy- 
dhdvam ma aethrapaitis.’ 

I give the text as corrected by Christian Bartholomae. 
This small ^urviving stanza of the twentieth Nash, the 
Hatdkht which is lost, means : “0 Zarathustra ! thou shalt not 
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ag^ieTe your fatHer, mother and teacher/^ In this beauti- 
ful admonition, Pourii^aspa, name of Zarathustra^s father 
and Dughdhova, name of Zarathuatra’s mother, are used 
to mean father and mother in general and the word 
^ aethra-paiti’ (herbad) is used in its old Avestan meaning 
‘^teacher.’’ - ■ 

Although the name of Zarathu^tra’s mother is not pre- 
served in the existing Avesta, we often find it in the Pahlavi 
literature, e. g., the Bundahian, Ch. 32, 10, says: “The 
name of the mother of Zaratuat was Dughtav and the name 
of the father of Dughtav wms Prahimrava/^ We find the 
same statement in the /Sayast La->Sayast, Ch. 10, 4, in the 
Dinkard, Book 1^11, Ch. 2, 3, and elsewhere. 

As noted above, Zarathu^tra^s mother was from Rae* 
/Sarastani who lived in the sixth century A.H. (1086-1153 
A.C.) says, in his famous book Al-milal-val-nehal : “Zaradu^t 
son of Bursasb appeared in the time of king Gustasb son 
of Luhrasb; his father was from Azarbaijan and his 
mother from Rae and her name was Dughdu/^ 

We have noted that the Pahlavi commentators of the 
Vendidad 1,T5, mention two Raghas. Why ? Is it a mistake ? 
Khusru Nosirwan had divided his kingdom and placed it 
under the government of four Sepeb-bads, viz,, Kost-i Khora- 
san (the East), Kost-i Kh^arvar to (the West), Kost-i Apakhtar 
(the North) and Kost-i Nimrdeh (the South); the Apakhtar- 
Kost, i, e,, the Northern Division, was so very extensive that 
Rae was included in its boundaries, and Azarbaijan being 
the largest and most famous province in the northern part, 
in later times it became the common practice to include Rae 
in Azarbaijan. As we know, before the time of Khusru 
Ndsirwan Rae was never considered as part of Azarbaijan. 
Even as late as in the time of Alexander the Great, there 
were rulers named Atrdpat in Atrdpatakaii and Rae had 
then no connection with it. We thus see that the authority 
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of the Pahlavi writers who have mentioned ‘Eak’ as iiicftid- 
ed in Axarbaijki is these four political divisions made in the 
time of Khusru Ndsirwan and the other Eae mentioned 
by them was the Eae which they knew was located near 
Teheran. We have said above that in the time of the 
Seieucidan and A^kanian rulers, Eae was considered an 
independent province under their sway and had no connec- 
tion with Azarbaijan. 

The Avestan Eagha, Eaga in the Ach^menian inscrip- 
tions, the Greek Eagai, Latin Ehagae, Pahlavi Eak, Rag or 
Arak, all refer to the same place, to the famous Eae, which 
is in ruins to-day. 

We have noted above that Eae was called ‘Eagha Zara- 
thustris/ Several orientalists think that it was the seat 
of the Zarathustrdteina, who held the spiritual suzerainty. 
Damavand was a part of the province of Eae aiid, after 
the Arab invasion, we find mention of the ‘Mas Moghan^ 
many a time in Tabari, Yakut, Ibn-ul-Athir and Al-Biruni. 
The prince of this place was called ‘Mas Moghan “ Chief 
of the Magi’’ and we know that this priestly dynasty was 
captured after the Arab invasion of Iran. They must have 
made an arrangement with the Khaliplis for payment of 
the tax of 2,00,000 Dirhams and were thus spared, but 
finally they came into conflict. The fortification of Dama- 
vand was called Ustunavand; it was also called Jarhod. 
According to YMmt the fortress was very old and strong 
and according to tradition it had stood there for 3000 years. 
The first authentic mention we have of the ‘Mas Moghan’ 
is in 31 A, H. ( = 652 A. C.). According to Ibn-ul-Athir, 
Abu-Muslim, the Arab governor of Khorasan, asked the ‘Mas 
Moghan’ to surrender, and as he refused, he sent Musa bin- 
K‘ab against him but without any decisive result. The last 
of the ‘Mas Moghans’ was defeated in the time of Khaliph 
Mehdi, according to Tabari, in 141 A. H. (= 763 A. C.). 
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He and Ms brother Aparyiz were captured and killed and 
iais two daughters were sent to Baghdadh to Mehdi 

I now refer to a very interesting subject. I summa- 
rise the appealing voice of the last Zoroastrian poet of Eae, 
the writer of the Persian Zaratust-nama, whose name was 
Zaratust Beheram Pazdu. His poetrj^ is not of a high 
order, but his work is precious for more than one reasons- 
He has preserved for us the old Iranian Zoroastrian tradi- 
tion as well as some purely Iranian technical words belong- 
ing to the Zoroastrian religion by using them in his poetry. 
His source, as he liitnseif has said, was Pahlavi and a learn- 
ed priest had given him the translation from Pahlavi, He 
says: ‘‘My father and my whole family are natives of Eae/^ 
and he is proud of it. Above all, his feeling for liis country 
and his religion is of great value to us to-day. He had writ- 
ten four works in verse of which perhaps the ‘Zaratust- 
nama’ is by far the best, Zaratust Beheram Pazdu had 
completed his Zaratust-nama on the day Adar of the month 
Aban, in the Tazdagardi year 647 ( = 12th August, 1278 
A.C.). We know that Changiz Khan died in 1227 A.C. and 
Pazdu wrote fifty-one years after the great devastation of 
this first Mongol. He was thus between the two devasta- 
tors, Changiz and Taimurlane, and during the invasion of 
the latter, Rae was totally devastated. As I know of no 
other writer of this place Eagha, after this date, I consider 
the voice of Zaratust Beheram Pazdu as that of the last of 
the singers of old times from Eae. Prom his book 
*^ah“zada-i Iran and Khaliph ‘Omar’, preserved in the 
Rivayat, we clearly note the distress and anguish of heart 
of the writer at the misfortunes of Iran, his beloved 
country. 

It will not be out of place to mention here that Eae has 
produced great famous men in literature, science and 
medicine, and their names are preserved in the records of 
history, but this is not the place to dwell on their career. 





In this concise and rapid review of a long range of 
materials, we have noticed the nps and downs of this 
famous city. From the antiquity and sanctity of this place, 
we can say that it was the cradle of Iranian civilization 
and culture. The severe blows and misfortunes that bef ell 
this city have no doubt effaced its glory and majesty, and 
though what we see of it to-day is but a mound of ruins, 
void of its ancient wealth and architecture, it is still full of 
the pure air which it once breathed and the light it once 
gave to the world. 

‘Sic transit gloria mundi’ ! 
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REFEEENCES TO BUDDHISM IN 
IRANIAN LITERATURE AND 

HISTORY 

In this lecture I propose to deal with some references 
to Buddhism in Iranian literature and history* It is 
not my aim to discuss Buddhistic doctrines and teachings* 
What impels me to speak of Buddhism is the Eravardiii 
Ya&'t, 16, which says 

“ By means of the radiance and the glory of the Frava- 
shis, 1 e., the Guardian Spirits, a renowned sage will be 
born, who will attract the attention and the confidence 
of the public by his learning, will overcome Gaotema in 
the discussions and be victorious/' 

Gaotema is an interesting proper name in this para- 
graph. Excepting this only reference, Gaotema is not 
mentioned anywhere else in the entire Zoroastrian 
Scripture. We do not know the exact signification of the 
word. The word ‘GotamaV is found in Sanskrit, 
meaning a class of singers of the Yedic hymns. Also 
the name of the founder of Buddhism happens to be 
Gautama, and this has led Dr. Martin Haug and other 
orientalists to identify him with Gaotema of the Avesta. 
In the paragraph of the Eravardin Yast quoted above they 
see a reference to a discussion between Zarathustra and 
Gautama Buddha. Darmesteter is particularly empha- 
tic in his opinion that this passage of the Eravardin Yast 
alludes to an actual discussion which had taken place 
between a follower of Zarathustra and a disciple of 
Buddha. This supposition and the arguments put forth 
in its support, however, have no foundation to warrant 
such a conclusion. 
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Before Darmesteter, Spiegel translated the passage in 
a difterent way. He did not take the word 
(Gaotema) to be the name of an individnal, but a collective 
noiin signifying‘‘countryman’^ (Ger. landmann). 

Geldner translated this word ‘Stannesgenossen/ i. 
‘member of a clan.” 

Considering Gaotema an adversary of the Mazda- 
yasnan faith, Justi has remarked that it may be a collec- 
tive noun, not a proper name. 

Tiele asserts that the Gaotema of the Avesta and Gau- 
tama Buddha have no connection whatsoever. He holds 
that Gaotema mentioned in the Avesta is possibly 
Gotama, one of the Eishis of the Vedas. He, moreover, 
doubts if ever the single name Gautama was used for the 
founder of Buddhism in ancient times, without one of his 
titles. Buddha or ^ramana, or without his family name 
Sakya. 

The Vedas, on the other hand, contain the names of 
seven Eishis, L e., .teachers or singers of the Vedio. 
■ hymns, one of whom is certainly Gotama. This name, 
occurs frequently in the Vedas and we also find it in the 
Mahabhk’ata. 

Ill order to follow the subject clearly we shall briefly 
review such portion of the life of Buddha as concerns our 
inquiry. It is necessary because the occurrence in the 
Avesta of another word ‘Buiti' has set some orientalists 
speculating, who tey to connect ‘Buiti’ with ‘Buddha/ 

We know that the famous Indian Emperor Asoka 
( 26S - 226 or 260 - 223 B- 0. ) was to Buddhism what 
Eava Viataspa was to Zoroastrianism and Constantine to 
■Christianity. From an inscription dating from Anoka's 
time we understand 480 B. 0» to be the date of Buddha ^s 
death, although generally it is said to be earlier by three 
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years. We learn from the Buddhist Scriptures that 
Buddha had lived eighty years. It follows that he must 
have been born in 660 or 563 B. 0. His birthplace is known 
as Eapilavastu near the southern -confines of Nepal. 
His father ^Sfuddhodana was a king belonging to the 
jgakya tribe. His family name was Gautama and Siddhar- 
tha was one of his epithets. After his historic renunciation 
of family and fortune, when he went out to preach his doc- 
trine at various places in India, his contemporaries 
gave him the appellative ‘ ;Sramana “ ascetic ” 
or “hermit”. The modern Persian word ‘fifaman,’ 
can be traced from ‘/Sramana’. It was customary for 
noble families of ancient times to name themselves after 
one of the great Rishis of old ; it appears that the ^Sakya 
tribe had called themselves ‘Gautama’ after ‘Gotama’ of 
Vedic fame. Buddha is a title signifying “Awakened” or 
“Wise,” given to him by his disciples on account of 
his teachings to attain ‘Nirvapa.’ It is possible that 
the same epithet was also given by the followers of 
other religious sects to their own preceptors who were 
contemporaneous with Buddha. He was sometimes 
poetically called ‘ xSakyamuni,’ *. e., “The sage of the 
iS'akya tribe.” 

Under the powerful patronage of Asoka the religion 
of Buddha spread far and wide beyond the bounds 
of India, Kasmir, and the entire north-western 
provinces, including Kandahar and Kabul alike, came 
under its influence, and through the zeal of its missiona- 
ries it gradually penetrated the countries by the shores 
of the Osus. There is no doubt that before the birth of 
Christianity, Buddhism had spread in the Zoroastrian 
country of Bactria and Buddhist temples had been reared 
by its devotees. The well-known Greek historian Polyhis- 
tor, who wrote his work between 60 and 70 B. 0., mentions 
the ‘6'ramanas’, i. e., the “Buddhist monks of Bactria.” 
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The second Seleuoidan king Antiocliiis, who ruled 
over Iran and the adjoining territory between 261 and 
246 B. C., had complied with the request of the Indian 
king Asoka and allowed veterinary hospitals and shelters 
for animals to be built in his dominion according to 
Buddhistic teachings. 

When some of the Iranians took to Buddhism, they 
contributed handsomely to its literature and their service 
in this direction is scarcely less valuable than the per- 
manent benefit conferred by the versatile genius of a 
group of Iranian savants on the Islamic religion, lite- 
rature, science and art. 

I will quote here an account of the Persian Bud- 
dhists in China given by Kentck Hori^ of the Imperial 
University of Tokio:— 

‘‘Ancient Persia sent ‘a number of Buddhist mis- 
sionaries to China in the early part of the history of 
'Chinese Buddhism. We do not know exactly how. 
many Persian Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
but from memoirs of eminent monks, such as No. 1490 
in Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese ‘ Tripitaka ^ and 
various catalogues of the Chinese Buddhist books, we 
learn that there were at least five Persian Buddhist 
translators in China in the period between the middle 
of the second century and the beginning of the fourth. 
Even in the seventh century there were several hun- 
dred Buddhist monks in the dominion of Persia. 
.Hiian Tsang, a great Chinese pilgrim, while travelling 
in the western frontier of India near Beluchistan in 
644 A. D., was told by the native people about the 
Persian' Buddhism of that time. This information is 
contained in a short note on Persia in his 

1 *TIie Dastur Hoshaug Memorial Volume*, Bombay, 1928, p. 509, 
«q. 
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chapter 11, in 'wMcli he says that ‘ there are two or 
three ' Bnddhist ■ monasteries ^ ( in Persia ) ^ with , several 
hundred monks by whom the Hinayana doctrine of 
Sarvastivada was followed/ 

“ Foreign Bnddhist missionaries in ancient China 
often translated their names into Chinese with a parti- 
cular word in the beginning to denote the native country 
of each one. Parthia was called Ansi (Japanese 

Ansoh) in early historical records of China Ansi 

is the Chinese transliteration of another form of 

ArsaMdte, the name of an ancient Persian dynasty. The 
ancient Chinese had no sound like ar and ♦sed an to 
transliterate ar in a foreign sound. In the fashion just 
mentioned, ancient Persian Buddhists in China should 
have An in the beginning of their names. The five Per- 
sian Buddhist translators are : An Shi-kao, An Hiian, 
T‘an-wu-ti, An Fa-hien and An Fa-ch‘m. 

“ An Shi-kao, sometimes called An Tsing, was a son 
of the queen, and the crown prince of An-si. He learned 
thoroughly various branches of art and science, and was 
interested in religious books of foreign countries. When 
his father, the king, died, he was deeply impressed with 
sorrow and the unreality of the world. So he gave up his 
kingdom to his uncle, and becoming a monk, studied 
the doctrine of the Buddha. He understood ‘Sutra- 
pitaka^ was well-versed in ‘AbhidharmaV and often recited 
sutras on meditation. Sometime later, he left his coun- 
try, and wandered about in foreign lands until he came 
to China and arrived at Lo-yang, the capital of China, in 

14:8 A.D Chinese catalogues of Buddhist books differ 

in numbering his works 

“ An Hiian was a prince and an upasaka of the 
counijry of An-si. He was a gentleman of amiable cha- 
racter, learned in secular and religious literature. When 
he came to China, the Emperor Liang honored him with 
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the rank of the first colonel in the Chinese cavalry 
division. So he was often known in China by the name of 
Prince An or Colonel An. With the assistance of a 
Chinese scholar Yen Po-t'ao, he translated ... two works 
into Chinese at Lo-yang in 181 A.D. ...... 

“T‘an-wu-ti, or Dom-mu-tai as the Japanese pro- 
nounce it, is a transliteration of the Sanskrit Dharma- 
satya or the Pali ‘Dhamma-sacca’. He was a Buddhist 
monk of the country of An-si. He translated important 
passages taken from Vinaya of the Dharmagupta school 
in White Horse Monastery at Lo-yang in 254 A. D. His 
work ( Nafiiio’s Catalogue No. 1146 ) exists in the Chinese 
‘Tripitaka’ in the name of ‘T‘an-wu-to-ohe-mo’ (Dharma- 
gupta-kannan). ‘ 

“Pa-hien may be the Chinese transliteration of 
the Sanskrit Dharma-bhadra. He was a Buddhist monk 
of the country df An-si. We do not know the date of his 
arrival in China.... Unfortunately two works of An Pa-hien 
were lost before 730 A.D. Anyway An Pa-hien was a 
Mahayanist, for both works belong to the school of 
the Greater Vehicle. 

“Pa-ch‘in was a Buddhist monk of the country of 
An-si. He came to China, and translated five works .... at 
Lo-yang in the period between 281 and 306 A. D. Chi- 
nese Buddhist catalogues mention names of these 
works, but three of them were lost before 730 A. D. At 
present we have the following two works in the Chinese 
‘Tripitaka’ : 

“ (a) 0-yu-wang-chmn (Life of King Ashoka) 

(6) T ao-shan-tsu-ching (Sutra on the supernatural 

. . footsteps) 

The religion of Buddha had, as already mentioned,^ 
reached the Ira ni an countries before that of Christ, and 
we have seen from the account of Hiian Tsang that there 
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were three Buddhist monasteries in Persia, Of all the 
records of many Chinese pilgrim-travellers who went far 
and wide in search of Buddhist religions books and 
mannscripts, Hiian Tsaug’s report is the most interesting. 
This great Chinese Buddhist monk was born in 603 A. C. 
in the province of Honan. In 629 he left China in quest 
of Buddhist literature and things of the cult, and re- 
turned to his fatherland in 645 A. 0. When he was 
travelling in Central Asia and the neighbouring Iranian 
country he appears to have made accurate notes. His 
description of Balkh, which he oalls in Chinese ‘Po-Ho’ or 
‘Tu-Ho‘Lo^ as a centre of the Buddhist cult is very in- 
teresting. This Balkh or Bactria, as is well known, 
occurs as ‘Bakhdhri’ in the Avesta and according to 
Iranian tradition, Zarathmtra had taken refuge there 
under Kava Vistaspa's protection, had promulgated his 
religion and finally met his martyrdom there. 

According to the later traditions *Nav-Bahar’ is a 
celebrated Zoroastrian Fire-temple of Balkh. Pirdausfs 
predecessor, Daqiqi, who died after composing a thousand 
couplets of the Shah-nama, has mentioned ‘Nav-Bahar’ 
as a Fire-temple. According to him, wdien Lohrasp 
gave his crown to his son Grustasp, he retired to th6 Fire- 
temple of *Nav-Bahar' in Balkh and settled there. He 
.■adds: 

“To the worshippers of Yazdan this ‘Nav-Bahar’ was 
a place of pilgrimage just as Mecca is to the Hajis.^^ 

In spite of his calling ‘Nav-Bahar’ a Fire-temple, it is 
evident from Daqiqi^s own verses that Lohrasp settled him- 
self in a place which, however, was not a fire-fane. It was 
not customary for the Iranians and especially for kings to 
retire to Fire-temples for the rest of their lives. It seems 
that the place under reference was a Buddhist monastery. 
From the description of ‘Nav-Bahar’ given by Persian 
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and Arab geographers of the middle centuries, such as 
Al-Kermani, Ibn-ul-Faqih and Yakht, it is clear that it 
was a Buddhist temple. The famous Barmakis, on 
whose administrative genius the prosperity and greatness 
of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs of Baghdadh depended, began to 
be converted to Islam in the last part of the first century 
after the Hrjrat. But before their conversion they were 
the managers of ‘Nav-Bahar’ and its large estates which 
were all very rich. In fact they were the princely land- 
lords of these important temple-estates. These Barma- 
kis were originally Persian Buddhists. Some orientalists 
suppose that ‘Barmak’ is the Iranian form of the Sans- 
krit word I?*!, ‘parama’, meaning “the highest”. 

According to some Iranian geographers ‘Nav-Bahar’ 
signifies “the New Spring”, but the word ‘Bahar’ here has 
nothing to do with the season of spring. It is certainly 
the Sanskrit word ‘Vihara’ and the whole name signifies 
“the New Cloister”. Prom the historical records of Huan 
Tsang, the learned Chinese traveller of the first half of the 
seventh century after Christ, it is clear that the temple 
uutl- r consideration was a Buddhist place of worship. In 
his description of ‘Po-Ho’, i. e., Balkh or Baotria, he gives 
the geographical situation of the place and refers to its 
fiorai beauty. Then he speaks of the temple and the 
‘stupas’; there were about a hundred convents and three 
thousand monks who worshipped three of Buddha’s I’elics, 
his tooth, washing basin and sweeping brush. Huan 
Tsang ’s account of the ‘Vihara’ is as follows : — 

“ To the south-west of the convent there is a 
Vihara. Many years have elapsed since its foundation 
was laid. It is the resort ( of people) from distant 
quarters. There are also a large number of men of 
coiHiciouDus talent. As it would be difficult f(.ir the 
se\ei.d possessors of the four difterent degrees {/'raits) 
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of holiness to explain accurately their condition 
of saintsbip, therefore the Arhats {Lo-Tian) when about 
to die, exhibit their spiritual capabilities {mwaculom 
, and those who witness such an exhibition found 
stupas in honour of the deceased saints. These are 
closely crowded together here, to the number of several 
hundreds. Besides these there are some thousand others, 
who, although they had reached the fruit of holiness 
(i e., ArhatsMp), yet having exhibited no spiritual changes 
at the end of life, have no memorial erected to 

So we see that the religion of Buddha was spread 
far and wide in the East Iranian countries, specially in 
Zoroastrian Balkh or Bactria which had become a re- 
nowned centre of Buddhism. The religion of Mani which 
appeared in Iran in the reign of AS'apur the Great 
(240-271 A. 0.) was strongly influenced by Buddhism. 
.Zoroastrianism, Buddhism and Manichseanisni ail existed 
side by side in Eastern Tran till the seventh century after 
Christ, when the Arabs conquered Persia and pushed 
■out all the three. We find some stray references to 
Buddhism in Iranian history, e. g., that a tooth of Buddha 
was preserved in the Iranian treasury, just as the original 
cross of Christ was in the possession of Khusrii Parviz 
v(Ohosroes II, 580 - 628 A. G.) in the Iranian treasures at 
Gtesiplion. It has been stated that Kliusru Parviz^s 
daughter Purandokht who ruled from May to October 
630 A. 0., had given it back to the emperor of Byzantium. 
Buddha tooth was formerly preserved at Pe^awar. In 
about 520 A. 0. it was at Nagarahara near Jalalabad. 
But Hiian Tsang, while visiting this place in the first 
half of the seventh century after Christ, could not find 
it there. He says :~ 

1 *Si-yu-]ki, Buddhist Records of the Wester u World , by Samuel 
Beal, Vol. I, Book I, p. 46. 
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“ Witliin the city is the ruined foundation of a great 
stupa. Tradition says that it once contained a tooth of 
Buddha, and that it was high and of great magnificence, 
Now it has no tooth, but only the ancient foundations- 
remain.”^ 

In a Chinese annual report, it is stated that in 
630 A.O. an ambassador came from Iran to the court 
of the Chinese emperor and brought from the /Sah (the 
king of Iran ) a tooth of Buddha as a present. This 
tooth must have been in Iran before the crowning of 
Nbsirwan ( Chosroes I ) which took place in 531 A.C. His 
expedition to the Kabul Valley and the Panjab naturally 
took place after 631 A.O., and the importation of the said 
tooth into Iran cannot be subsequent to 530 A.C., nor can 
it be assumed to have come to Iran as an article of booty 
during Ndsirwan’s expedition above referred to. Under 
idle circumstances we can surmise that in order to 
escape from the enemy the /Sramanas or Buddhist monks- 
of the Kabul Valley must have fled to Iran, taking, 
the said tooth with them. 

We also find in Iranian history a reference to Buddha’s- 
Alms-Bowl which, according to Buddhist tradition, will 
belong to a future Buddha. This is one of the most 
precious Buddhist relies. This Alms-Bowl was originally 
in Pataliputra (modern Patna) on the bank of the river 
Ganges. After the island of Ceylon adopted Buddhism 
king Asoka sent it to the king of Ceylon as a present. 
It was, however, plundered from there in the first century 
before Christ. Some time later it came back to Ceylon. 
The Chinese traveller Pa-hsien, who had travelled between 
399 and 414 A.C., did not find the bowl there, but he saw 
it at Pesawar and describes it as under : — 
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“BnddWs' alms-bowl being in tMs country, tbe 
Mng of febe Epbtlialites formerly got together a 

large army and -attacked, with, a view to carrying off 
the bowl. When he had .conquered the country, as 

he himself was an ardent believer in the religion of 

Buddha, he wished to take possession of the bowl 
and therefore began to make offerings. When he 
had made his offerings to the Precious Trinity, he 
richly decorated a huge elephant and placed the bowl 
on its back. Thereupon the elephant promptly collapsed 
and was unable to move. A four-wheeled cart was then 
made to convey the bowl, and a team of eight 
elephants were harnessed to it. When these, too, 

were Unable to stir, the king knew that his hour 
for possession of the bowl had not yet come. 

Pilled with shame and regret he built a pagoda 

•on the spot and also a monastery, leaving a garrison to 
guard the bowl and making all kinds of offerings.... 
They then eat their midday meal; and in the evening, 
at the hour for vespers, they replace the bowl as 

befroe. It holds perhaps over two pecks, and is of 

several colours, chiefly black. The four joinings 
(of the four bowls fused by Buddha into one) are 
clearly distinguishable. It is about one-fifth of an 
inch thick, of transparent brilliancy and of a glossy 
lustre. Poor people throw in ^ a few flowers, and 
it is full ; very rich people wishing to make offering of a 
large quantity of flowers, may throw in a hundred or a 
thousand or ten thousand bushels, without ever filling 

Two centuries later Hfian Tsang did not see it in the 
Kabul Valley and says that it was in an Iranian palace. 
Whilst giving a description of Kien-tVlo, Gandhara or 
Kabul Valley, he says 

1 ^The Travels of Fa-hsien (899-4=14: A.D.),’ Ee-trauslated by 
H. A. Giles, M,A., Cambridge, University Press, 1923, pp. i4:-15. 
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^‘Inside the royal city, towards the north-east, is art 
old fomidation ( or a rninons foimdation ). Formerly this 
was the precious tower of the pair a of Btiddha. After the 
Nirvma of Buddha, his pair a coming to this country was 
worshipped during many centuries. In tra versing difierent 
countries it has come now to Pei’sia/'^ 

King Nosirwan (Ohosroes I ) was, as we know, 
crowned in 631 A. 0. It is recorded in Iranian annals 
that after his expedition to and subjugation of the Kabul 
Valley he was presented with the well-known book called 
the ‘Kalila va Damna’, “the Fables of Bid-pae,^’ a famous 
Indian tale consisting of a dialogue between two animals. 
ThivS book was translated in the time of Ko^irwan from 
Sanskrit into Pahlavi, the language of the Iranians at the 
time. After the Arab conquest it was translated from 
Pahlavi into Arabic in the time of the ‘Abbasid Khaliphs. 
This last translation found its way into Europe and the 
fable became known there. The second present to 
Ndsirwan was a bowl of pearls and it seems that it was 
the same Alms-Bowl of Buddha. 

Now we come to the word 'Buiti' ). We have 

said that some orientalists take it to be the Avestan word 
for Buddha. The French scholar IJarmesteter was, without 
any sound reason, inclined to identify ‘Buiti’ with Buddha* 
Ko doubt the Avestan word ‘buitF became ‘but^ ) in Per- 
sian and it is a general term for an idol. The word 'Bfdti^ 
occurs thi'ee times in the Avesta invariably accompanied 
by the word ‘daeva/ 

In Vendidad, XIX, 1, 2, 43, it is mentioned together 
■with other ‘daevas,’ such as ‘Indra’ the greatest 

deity of the Hindu pantheon, ‘Bauru’ •“■“), Sanshyit 
‘;S'arva’, ‘Naohhaithya’ Sanskrit Nasatya, 

1 ‘oi-yu-ki, Buddhist iiecords of the Western World/ by Samuel 
Beal, London, 1906, Vol. I, pp, 98-99. 
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‘Taurvi’ ‘Zairioha’ ‘Harstiaona’ 

‘Druj’ (^), ‘Driwi’ ‘Aeshma’ 

(-esb^^), ‘Kasvis’ and Paitisha It 

shoiiM be noted here that each of these names is, as a 
rule, accompanied by the common appellative ‘daeva’. It is 
clear from the Zoroastrian Scriptures that most of these 
'daevas^ are the opponents of the Mazidayasnan Yazatas. 

It is not at all logical to say that of all these ‘daevas^ only 
one, Buiti, is a historical personage. If we try 
to find the Sanskidt equivalent of the Avestan ‘Buiti/ our 
attention will turn to the Sanskrit word ‘Bhuta’, signify- 
ing ‘‘ghost” or “evil spirit”. Some orientalists connect the 
Avestan word ‘Buiti ^ with the Persian ‘but’ (■^. )• No doubt 
the Avestan ‘Buiti ^ is the name of the daeva of idol- 
worship. 

As the final result of our inquiry, we can state that 
there exists no direct or indirect mention of Buddhism 
or its founder Buddha in the Zoroastrian Scriptures. The 
‘Gaotema’ referred to in the Pravardin Yast, 16, is a famous 
daevayasnan/ L a., an adversary, of the Mazdayasnans. 
He is not Gautama Buddha. We have many examples of 
such ‘daevayasnan’ opponents referred to in the Avesta, It 
is true that Buddhism was well-known in the eastern 
Iranian countries. It would not have been surprising to find 
Buddha mentioned in the later religious literature. But ”” 
the Zoroastrian Avestan Scriptures are much older than the 
date of the penetration of Buddhism in eastern Iran. In 
order to compare the Avestan names of human or higher 
beings and establish a connection between them and the 
Sanskrit parallel iiameB we must first look to the old 
Brahminism which was in all respects a parallel to the 
Mazdayasnan faith, rather than to the later Buddhism. 


A BRIEF REVIEW OF 
IRANIAN HISTORY 


As I am delivering the last of mj lectures to-day and 
am leaving the shores of India within a week, I take this 
opportunity publicly to express my feeling of reverence 
for India. I am specially happy to do so owing to the 
presence to-day of Divan Bahadur Krishnalal Mohanlal 
Zaveri who is a good and noble son of India, is a reputed 
scholar of the Persian language and is presiding to-day. 
We Iranians look at our Parsi brothers in India with 
feelings of gratitude and respect, for their having preserved 
the ancient religion of Iran and with it our noble Iranian 
eharacter. In Iran, to-day, all men look back to their 
ancient history, tradition and culture and, therefore, there 
has arisen a feeling of unity and love among the old 
brethren of Iran of the same blood. When we think of our 
Parsi brethren as the preservers of the ancient faith of Iran, 
a feeling of admiration and gratitude for India at once 
comes to our mind, for the tolerant India, but for whose 
hospitality and protection, the Parsi community would 
not be living to-day. This world-famous tolerance of the 
Hindus is recorded in the history of the past. In their 
turn, the Parsis love the land of their adoption and consi- 
der it as their own, and have deservedly served India with 
devotion and faithfulness, in all the branches of public 
life. They have given their full share in the social, 
educational, industrial and political uplift of this great 
and glorious country. We Iranians do not feel that the 
children of Iran had gone to any foreign country eleven 
centuries ago, because India is an Aryan countiy and we 
are glad that a part of the Aryan Iran had taken refuge 
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in a part of the Aryan India. Wow I will give you some 
historical facts to show why we feel so very thankful to 
India for the preservation of the Parsis. 

We learn from the pages of Iranian history that the 
lasst Sasanian king Yazdagard, being totally defeated in 
the l:.attle of Wehavand in 21 A. H. ( = 613 A. C.), fled from 
one province of Iran to another till he, came to Merv, the 
.extreme eastern part of the country close to China, 
expecting help and protection from the Chinese. He was 
treacherously killed in 31 A. H. ( = 653 A. C.). As Yazda- 
gard was thinking of going to China, he sent there a part 
of his wealth and Iranian treasure, and amongst other 
things the famous crown of W5.s*irwaii. Ibn Miiqaffa had 
translated into Arabic the Pahlavi Khudayi Nama which 
was the source of the Shyi-nama of Firdausi, as also the 
book of ‘Kalila va Damna,’ the Sanskrit text of which 
(Karataka Hamanaka) was carried to Iran in Sasanian 
times and translated into Pahlavi. On account of his love 
for Iran his fatherland and its ancient faith, Ibn Muqaffa 
was tortured ^nd put to death by order of Isa b. ‘Ali, pater- 
nal uncle of the Khaliphs Ab'Ul ‘Abbas al-Saftah and al* 
Mansur. His limbs were cut oft one by one and thrown 
into a blazing furnace, in about 139 A. H. ( = 767 A. 0.) 
As reported by him, seven gold vases, each weighing 12000 
drams, made in the time of Eobad, with a large quantity 
of silver and gold coins and a thousand mule-load of 
bars of gold were, among other things, sent to China. 

We find in the Chinese annals, that Yazdagard, called 
Pi-se-se in Chinese had, after his defeat in Istakhr 
in 638 A. 0., sent an embassy to China to the Court of the 
Emperor Tai-Tsung. This embassy, called Mu-se-pan 
by the Chinese, may be the Iranian term ‘Marzpan’. This 
embassy had taken to China an animal looking like a 
big rat of greenish colour. It used to catch rats from the 
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holes and it was called Hao-zo-che in Chinese, It 
is possible that it was a eat wliicli the Chinese had not 
seen till then. 

It is further stated in the Chinese annals that the 
son of Yazdagard, the well-known OiWvn Prince of Iran 
called by the Chinese Pi-lu-se, i, e., Pirdch, had fled to China 
after the death of his father and the attacks of the enemy 
in the east of Iran. The Emperor of China had conferred 
on him the command of the cavalry on the right, the 
highest rank in the army. Piroch was for a long time 
in Ohang-negaii. In 688 A. C., he built there a Zoroastrian 
temple and called it the Temple of Iran just as the Parsis 
have named Tram/S'ahr’ the first Fire- temple built by them 
in India, It is also reported that Piroch returned to Iran 
with a Chinese army and fought with the Arabs, but un- 
fortunately he was defeated and returned to China where 
he died later. Pxrdoh had a son in China named Ni-niya-se 
in the annals, which is the same name as ‘Narsi.’ Piroch 
and Narsi are remembered even to-day in the ‘])ibacha-i 
Afringki' in the list of the glorious departed. The title of 
commander was also conferred on Narsi and hear of 
him till 709 A, C. in the Chinese annals. I will not here 
enter into details, but mention in passing that Pirdch and 
Narsi had ruled small kingdoms in the western Iran and 
had gone to China after suffering a defeat. We learn that 
till 755 A. 0. embassies were sent to the Chinese court. In 
722 A.O. one of these local kings is named Poshan-hao (■= 
Pahang) and in 728 and 729 A. 0. one Khusru is mentioned 
as a descendent of Yazdagard. In 7B2 A. C., an ambassador 
from Iran to the Chinese court is mentioned, without the 
name of the king who had sent the embassy. This 
ambassador is named *Ki-li-6^ He was a priest of the 
Nestorian church. 

I give this short sketch of our relations with China 
after the dowmfall of the Sasanian dynasty to show that. 
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Iranian princes and nobles and a large number of the 
Iranian populace had gone to China as it was easier to go 
there than to come to India. Unfortnnately, of the large 
Iranian population that had migrated to China, we find 
to-day no trace, neither any clan nor family surviving^ 
This fact endears India the more to us Iranians that it is 
this great and glorious Aryan coimtry which has saved 
and protected our Parsi race under its affectionate and 
tolerant shelter. 

I am tempted to give one more example to show that 
till late in the ninth century after Christ it was customary 
for the Iranians to go to China. We read in the ‘Epistles 
of Manu^'chihr’, written in 881 A. G. in the last quarter 
of the ninth century after Christ, that Manuschihr, son of 
Gos*n- jam, High-priest of Pars and Kerman, having had a 
controversy with his brother Zat-sparam as regards the 
orthodox usages of ablution, speaks of migrating by sea 
to China or by land to Arum (Asia Minor), being exaspera- 
ted and tired of the controversy. This shows that even 
two hundred and thirty years after the Sasanian downfall, 
the Iranians had close relationship with China where 
surely a very large population of theirs had migrated. 

At the end of my introductory remarks, I wish tO' 
bring to your notice the memorable words of the Foreign 
Minister of Iran, who is now the Prime Minister, His High- 
ness Muhammad ‘Ali Forughi, when Dr. Tagore thanked 
the Government of Iran for having agreed to send a Profes- 
sor of Iranian Culture to India. His Highness Forughi 
said : “ This action was simply an expression of gratitude to 
India for having given refuge and protection to a band of 
our countrymen about 1200 years ago, who had deserted 
their beloved fatherland for the preservation of their 
religion and independence.’’ 
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My purpose in this lecture is to detach from the 
labyrinth of confused details which has come into being 
in Iran during three thousand years and to cull out certain 
broad aspects and tendencies of the Iranian history so 
that they might be of interest to people who could hardly 
be expected to have either any intimate knowledge of or 
interest in all the events that took place in times gone by. 

Geographically, what is known as the Iranian 
plateau extends from the Indus Valley on one side to the 
Tigris in Mesopotamia on the other. Persia lies in the 
West of this plateau and Afghanistan and a part of 
Baluchistan in the East. The latter territories have been 
politically detached from the common Iranian sovereign- 
ty only a few centuries ago. 

When one bi'anoh of the Aryan race separated from 
the other which formed the nucleus of the Hindu 
community and came and settled in the plateau, it gave 
its own name to the new land and called it Airyana^ 
which is the name we find in the Avesta. Similarly 
the Hindus called Aryavratta the land they came to and 
settled in. About 650 years ago, it was called Ercm, 
Before the Aryans came to this plateau, the difterent 
aboriginal tribes? that inhabited its different parts 
must have given their own names to those parts. 
Some of these names have been preserved for us by 
occidental classical writers. The name Persia which, 
with slight differences, is the name for Iran, in all the 
European languages, has its historical origin in the Greek 
appellation of this land. The real origin of this word is 
Parsa or Parsua, which was and still is the name of the 
province of ¥krs in the south of Iran. In about 650 
B.C. the ruling dynasty of the Achmmenians, which rose 
from this province, so extended its power over the whole 
of Iran, and built such a mighty, far-reaching empire that 
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the name of this province of Parsa was extended to include 
the entire country as also its people. The first Greeks who 
spoke of the Iranians were the Greeks of the Gulf of 
Smyrna, known in the old Persian inscriptions as the 
Yatma. As their language did not contain the vowel 
a, they replaced it by e and were obliged to call the 
Iranians as Pk^sis, So also, about a little less than 
two centuries before, at the end of the eighth century 
before Christ, when the then ruling dynasty of Iran 
hailed from another province in the west of Iran called 
MMos, that name too was meant to include the whole 
of the country of Iran and its people, and the Greeks 
then called it Media. 

It is interesting to note that these Faunas of Asia 
Minor were the first Greeks — although they did not 
belong to the island of Greece proper— who came in 
contact with the Iranians, and it was their name Fauna 
that the Iranians applied to the whole of Greece which 
they called Yunan. 

The average European knows little of Iranian history 
because he has inherited his own civilisation from the 
Greeks and the Eomans. Nevertheless, the significance of 
Iranian history to indicate the pioneer work of Iran 
in the general march of civilisation is not annulled by 
the isolation of Iran from the European imagination. 
Iranian influence is discernible even in Christianity. It is 
much more evident in Judaism and in Islam. Iran was,, 
moreover, once a great empire and had cultural contact 
with almost all the ancient civilisations, such as those of 
India, Greece, Eome, Babylon, Lydia, Syria, Elam, 
Egypt, Arabia, and even that of the Mongols and the 
Tartars. Even otherwise, Iran could not have remained 
free from such cultural contact, as being situated as it 
was, it formed the cross-way of these important nations 
of the ancient world. 
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Broadly speaking, Iranian history can be divided 
into two main divisions: 1) from 713 B.O. to 662 A.O., and 
2) from 652 A.O. npto date. During the first period of 
1365 years, four dynasties ruled over Persia, and it twice 
attained the pinnacle of glory. The first span of great- 
ness lasted from 650 B. 0. npto tbe conquest of Persia by 
Alexander tbe G-reat in 330 B. C., tbe period of tbe Acbse- 
menian rule ; tbe second from 224 A. C. to tbe conquest of 
Persia by tbe Arabs in 636 A. C., tbe period of tbe 
Sasanian rule. During tbe second period extending over 
a little less tban thirteen centuries, more than twenty 
dynasties ruled and passed away, tbe sway of some of 
them extended over the whole of Persia and that of 
others was limited to parts of Persia only. 

I have stated above that Aryan sovereignty in Iran 
can be historically traced to tbe end of tbe eighth century 
before Christ. We now know that before tbe Aryan 
invasion, tbe country bad an old and magnificent civi- 
lisation. We find references to it in the Old Testament. 
The civilisation centred in tbe part then known as Tnia.m 
or Susiana, now called Khuzistan, with its capital in 
Susa, now known as /Sustar. Tbe Elamite civilisation 
was parallel to tbe old civilisations of Sumer and Akkad, 
in the northern and southern Mesopotamia. Tbe 
Sumerian civilisation gave birth to tbe Assyrian, the 
Akkadian to the Babylonian. Tbe Elamite civilisation 
can be traced at least to three thousand years before 
Christ. 

When tbe Aryans first came to tbe Iranian plateau, 
they settled in various parts of it in small groups. Gra- 
dually these groups grew up in number, became more 
..consolidated and gathered strength. As tbe Aryans grew 
in number and strength, tbe neighbouring people were 
gradually brought under their sway, until they and their 
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old civilisation were assimilated into the new Iranian civi- 
lisation. The iLryans were developing. There exist 
inscriptions of old Assyrian kings describing how as early 
as a thonsand years before Ghrist, they had constant war- 
fare with the Aryan groups, scattered over the Iranian 
plateau. The Aryans remained in groups until at the end 
] of the eighth century before Christ, the Macla dynasty, so 

I called because it arose from the western part of Iran 

I called by that name, established its hegemony over the 

i other groups and thus was founded the first Iranian 

Empire. 1 have mentioned above that the Greeks of Asia 
Minor first called the Iranians ‘Medes^ from this dynasty. 

We have the evidence of the occidental classical 
, writers that the Aryans of the Iranian plateau had very 

early formed themselves in strong political groups. We 
have particular references to the kingdom in the 
oast of the plateau called Bactriana. Besides the 
reports of the classical writers, we have the testimony of 
Zarathustra himself, who refers four times in his 
Gathas to the king named Vistaspa, who ruled in 
eastern Iran, as the king and protector of his religion. 
I may remind you here that the prophet of Iran lived 
at least a thousand years before Christ. 

We can form an idea of the nature and strength of 
these groups or principalities from the inscriptions of 
the Assyria^ kings who were constantly at war with 
them. We lead of the invasion of these tribes by the 
Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I, as early as 1100 B.O. 
Three centuries later Shalmaneser had led his army 
there, Shalmaneser’s expedition against Iran is of special 
interest as in the inscription regarding the campaign, 
the Mkia or Medes are mentioned for the first time 
I who, later on, became the first imperial rulers of Iran. 

I Again wo read of the campaigns of Adad-nirari in 
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810 B.C. In the inscription recounting the expedition 
of Tiglath-pileser IV, we read the amazing fact that 
the Assyrian ting had taken 60,600 prisoners during the 
campaign. This fact gives us an idea of the vastness 
of the Iranian principalities. In 722 B. 0., Sargon II 
again invaded Iran and that was the last campaign of the 
Assyrians against Iran. Soon after this rose the famous 
Median dynasty and the humiliation of the Aryans by 
foreign races came to an end. They soon came to power 
and their armies ravaged the proud plains of Assyria and 
Babylon. 

Persian history, in the sense of an organised his- 
torical movement of the Iranian race, may be said to have 
begun in 713 B. 0. with the Mada dynasty, known to the 
Europeans as the Median sovereignty, which was the 
first assertion of the Iranian race as a conscious organis- 
ed force in history. The dynasty which gave its name 
to this period rose out of Mada, a province in the west 
of Iran. The life of this dynasty was comparatively 
short: it ran only for 163 years from 713 to 550 B.O. 

Unfortunately, no Persian inscriptions are available 
to give us a full and accurate account of this dynasty. 
Most of our information is derived from Greek writers 
and Syrian inscriptions, for Syria had continued hostile 
relations with Iran at the time. There are also some 
references in the Old Testament to the Mada dynasty. 

Herodotus, Ctesias and other later Greek writers 
have mentioned the names of kings of this dynasty. But 
the testimony varies. However, the four kings about 
whom we can be sure are ; Deiokes, Phraortes, Cyaxares 
and Astyages. Their Persian names are : Dayukku, Pra- 
vartis, Huvakhsatara and Istuvegu. 

The first of these kings Dayukku who founded the 
dynasty was the greatest of them. It is said that 
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he was the judge of a certam town in Iran. He won 
such renown for his judicial integrity that he was elected 
to the tribunal of several towns. G-radually his 
authority increased until he became the virtual sove- 
reign over a considerable part of Iran. He established his 
capital in the town known to the Grreeks as Ecbatana, to 
the old Iranians as Hagmatana and to the modern Iran 
as Hamadan. Unfortunately for the archaeologist and the 
historian, the modern Hamadan stands on exactly the 
same site whereon the ancient Hagmatana stood, and it is 
not, therefore, possible to excavate and bring to light the 
history of the old town unless we are prepared to demo- 
lish the present one. The inscriptions which might be 
unearthed are, therefore, to remain buried and un- 
known, and the historian must he content to do without 
them. 

According to Herodotus, the fort of king Deiokes 
was built on the Assyrian model and had seven walls, 
each of a difierent colour. The battlements of the two- 
interior walls were covered with gold and silver plates. 

Under the first of these four kings, the Iranian people 
for the first time became conscious of having been an orga- 
nised political power, and the shadow of the Assyrian supre- 
macy was removed from the Aryan race. Under the second 
Median king, all the parts of Iranhitherto disorganised and 
isolated, were consolidated and formedintoa single unified 
whole. It was under this king, Phraortes or Pravartis, that 
the province of Mada, which gave to Iran the first imperial 
dynasty, was united to the province of Pars, which gave 
to Iran its second imperial dynasty, and to which, as I 
have pointed out above, the name of ‘Persia^ is to be 
traced. But it was under the third of these sovereigns, 
Cyaxares or Huvakh^atara, that this dynasty reached the 
height of its glory. The Iranian hordes were then, for the 
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first time, disciplined and marshalled into regular 
troops and battalions. These hordes of fighting nomads 
were transformed into a martial people, who ventured 
to challenge the supremacy of the older kingdoms 
that had hitherto dominated the world. In the reign of 
this king, a large portion of Asia Minor came under the 
Iranian sway. The independence of the celebrated and 
wealthy kingdom of Lydia which, though small, was at 
that time the centre of world-commerce, was challenged, 
and though the Iranians failed to crush the Lydians 
a treaty was made whereby the river Halys was fixed as 
the boundary line dividing Lydia and Media. The 
height of Median glory was reached with the conquest 
of Nineveh, the capital of Assyria, by Oyaxares 
(Huvakhsatara) in 612 B.C. It was the first time that the 
supremacy of the Aryans over the Semites was asserted. 
The importance of this victory is, therefore, very great 
in the history in the world. 

During the reign of Astyages (Istuvegu) , the fourth 
Median king, the Median dynasty was followed by the 
Aohsemenian. The Aohasmenians were hitherto the 
satraps in southern Persia under the suzerainty of the 
Medians. "With the defeat of the last Median king 
in 650 B.C., the Achsmenians under Cyrus the Great 
wielded the ruling imperial power in Iran. This change 
of dynasty did not signify any deviation in the course 
■of Iranian history as initiated in its onward path of pro- 
egress by the Medians. The Aohsemenians simply carried 
' this march of glory still further. 

^hilst speaking of the great Aohsemenian dy- 
nasty which ruled for a long period of nearly 230 
years rve ftr© struck with the vastness and organisation 
/of thiSi. 'tBS^ld famous empire. Its boundaries 
extended fir^ the river Indus to the .3Sgean sea. 
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So many nations and religions were lining nuder 
its sway that its existence of long standing has been 
considered a record in the history of the world. This 
proves its sound organisation and justice in all the 
branches of admimstration. The wonderful strength of 
the Achsemenian empire lay in its perfect administration 
and the capability of the thirty satraps (Khshathrapas) 
under whom it was admirably and justly governed with 
tolerance and love. 

The Achsemenian kings were God-fearing and 
noble ; they never acted unjustly or tyranni- 
cally. Their tolerance is well known in history. 
Cyrus, the first Achsemenian king, is mentioned in the Old 
Testament as Messiah, the Lord^s anointed, and his great 
acts of charity and goodness are narrated with 
appreciation. The Babylonian king Nebuchadnezzar 
conquered Jerusalem and carried away 40,000 Jews to 
Babylon as captives. When Cyrus seized Babylon he 
freed the Jews from bondage and returned to them, 
the huge booty and wealth which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken away. Cyrus also helped the Jews to rebuild 
the temple of king Solomon in Jerusalem. His scjn Darius 
the Great gave them money to rebuild the temple. Nabo- 
nidus, the last king of Babylon, realising the danger to his 
kingdom from the invasion of Cyrus, gathered all the 
statues of the deities from all over his kingdom for the 
protection of his capital. When Cyrus entered Babylon 
on the 27th October, 539 B.C., he respectfully returned 
the statues of the gods to their respective places. From 
an inscription composed in the Babylonian language, now 
in the British Museum, we learn how Cyrus paid great 
homage to the local Babylonian gods Marduk and Nebo. 

Herodotus, in his book III, 89 and 160, informs us 
that Cyrus was called father by his own people, in his 
time. 
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< Aeschylus, in his tragedy named ‘Persae’, has called 
him the best model o£ a great ruler. 

The quality of tolerance was inherent, more or less, 
in all the Achsemenian kings. In spite of the accusations 
of Herodotus against Oambyses, modern researches have 
proved that he was not a bad and cruel king as depicted 
by Herodotus. His cruelty to the Egyptians is only a 
myth. On the contrary, Oambyses had built a mausoleum 
over the remains of Apis the bull-god who died in 624 
B. 0. This mausoleum still exists. Egyptian hierogly- 
phics are still surviving in praise of this Persian 
conqueror. As these hieroglyphics were inscribed by the 
Egyptians after the conquest of Oambyses, we can safely 
treat them as genuine tribute to the goodness of this 
king, not feigned and inspired by fear. Herodotus’ 
prejudice against the Persian kings can be explained by 
the fact that the Greek historian lived in the fifth 
century before Christ, shortly after the Persian expedi- 
tion to Greece in 480 B.C. 

We find this same Iranian tolerance even after a 
thousand years in the history of Iran. Justinian, the 
Byzantine Roman Emperor (527-665 A. 0,), was a fanatic 
’Christian. In 530, he sent a proclamation to close down 
the famous university of Saint Ephraim in Edessa, and 
the other philosophic academies of the time in Alexandria 
and Athens. The philosophers were not then allowed to 
follow their own religion. Seven great philosophers, 
Damascius of Syria, Simplicius of Cilicia, Eulamius of 
Phrygia, Prisoianus of Lydia, Isidorus of Gaza, Hermeias 
and Diogenes of Phoenicia, were driven away from their 
country and took refuge in tolerant Iran in the time of 
Kfeusru N6«iTwK who received them kindly, kept them 
in oomf 0 ^ ^d held pihUosophio discussions with them. 
Shortly after, a treaty was signed between the Iranians 
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and the Byzantines, one of the clauses of which inserted 
by Khusrn being this that the Byzantines should allow 
freedom and peace to the philosophers of their country 
following other religions. 

The persecution of the Christians in Iran no doubt 
occupies considerable space in history. It was mainly on 
political grounds and had nothing to do with religious 
fanaticism. In 294 A. 0., the Christian saint, Gregory 
Illuminator, went to Armanastan and exhorted the people 
to follow Christianity. From this time onward, a large 
number of Armenians became Christians. Tiridates, the 
king of Armanastan himself adopted Christianity and 
died in 314 A.C. The whole of Armenia was gradually 
•christianised and this was the cause of the constant tussle 
between Iran and the Byzantines. The Byzantines 
intrigued and instigated these Armenian Christians 
to create mischief in Iran. They insulted the Mubads, 
burnt the fire-temples and behaved disrespectfully 
towards them. The Iranians curbed with firmness these 
instigations made with political motives. The great Ger- 
man Iranist, Justi, notes that the Iranians must have been 
angels, not to take revenge on such great ruin and 
disrespect. On the other hand, we know that the Nestorian 
Christians, who had nothing to do with the Byzantines, 
were liked and respected by the Iranians and were very 
friendly to them. We can say with certainty that this 
ipersecution was purely on political grounds and had 
nothing to do with the Eoman church, but it was out of 
■necessity only to save the honour of the Iranian race and 
religion. 

It requires no great stretch of imagination to under- 
stand what serious shocks Iran must have been subjected 
to when one dynasty succeeded another in a compara- 
tively short time during the second period of thirteen 
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centtiries in the history of Iran. In absolute monarchies, 
where the king is the state, dispossession of the crown is 
a debasing thing, a kingdom-quake perhaps, if we were 
allowed to coin a word. At least three of the twenty 
changes in dynasty, were productive of so much blood- 
shed and were so barbarous that the subjects passing 
through them required centuries to recover from their 
efiects. The invasion by the Arabs, the terror of the 
Mongol Ohangiz Khan and the massacres of Taimurlane 
the Tartar, were such that the account of these make us 
wonder at the fact that Iran still exists. What is still 
more surprising is this that Iran does not only exist 
but it has remained Iranian ! While Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Africa and other unfortunate countries that 
have passed through the ravages of the fanatic Arab 
have lost their original character, Iran is the one country 
excepting Spain which, instead of being arabicised, has 
remained Iranian and iranianised whatever the Arabs 
tried to force on it. 

For about three centuries after the deadly blow of the 
Arab, Iran lay in a more or less stunned condition. Then 
it recovered its consciousness and revived under the Sel jub 
dynasty (1037-1187 A.O.), resuscitated its ancient Achge- 
menian majesty and its empire extended from Ohiiia to 
the Mediterranean. The Seljuks were foreigners, but they 
were totally iranianised and their character and morals 
were based on the Iranian model. It was the age of the 
literary splendour of Iran. The last part of it was graced 
by the twin splendour of Sadi and Hafiz. 

But the sun set once again on Iran; darkness and 
gloom descended over Iran; it experienced the terrors 
and tortures of Ohangiz Khan and of Taimurlane one* 
after the other in sweet succession. The story of their 
conquests is one long tale of pillage, arson and massacre.. 
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How the sad recolleotion of such unredeemed barbarism 
lingers in the Iranian mind may be illustrated by an 
anecdote current among our people. It is said that after 
one of the ravages, Ohangiz Khan asked his generals if 
they had ever felt pity during their commissions of 
slaughter. The answer was of course a solemn denial. One 
of the generals, however, tremblingly admitted that he 
had been touched with pity on one occasion. "When he 
once entered a house, all the members of which had been 
slaughtered, he saw in a room a child lying on a cot. 
The child was awake and its mouth was open as though 
eagerly feeling for its mother’s breast. The general was 
so moved to pity that he put the point of his spear in the 
mouth of the babe and lovingly raised it up in the air I 
Changiz Khan was so furious at this tale of tenderness 
that he ordered the general ’s head to be cut off. 

It is to the gloiy of Iran that these votaries of blood 
and iron, after a stay of some generations in Iran, were 
so humanised as actually to have become patrons of cul- 
ture and of arts. The age that followed was the age in 
which the foundations were laid of that miniature art 
which reached its zenith during the times of the .Sfafavt 
dynasty. The rudiments of this great art were introduc- 
ed by these conquerors from China; planted in Iran, it 
was developed and iranianised and later on introduced in 
India by the Moguls. 

Iran required centuries to recover from the shock of 
the Mongolian and the Tatarian blows ; but when it did 
recover, it again regained the old splendour of Sasanian 
rule under the Safavi dynasty in 1602-1732. Under the 
^afavis, the Iranians reached that eminence in art which 
has justly won for them a high place among the people 
of artistic talents in the world. Many of the paintings 
which fascinated the critics of western art by their 
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•exquisite grace and colour during the Exhibition of 
Persian paintings in London in 1930, belonged to this 
period. In Ispahan, the capital of this dynasty, we still 
see buildings which unmistakably strike us as the proto- 
types of the Mogul architecture in Delhi and Agra. 

The /Safavis were the unrelenting foes of the Ottoman 
Turks and did much to check the aggrandisement of the 
latter in Asia, at a time when the Europeans, specially 
of Central Europe, lived in constant fear of them. It 
was this hostility which drove Iran to adopt the aggressive 
jSiism as its creed as a counter-challenge to the hostile 
Sunniism of the insolent Turk. 

During the second period of Iranian history that we 
are reviewing, we find that Iran rose four times to emi- 
nence ; not once or twice, but four times, was the sacred 
Aryan Eire covered over with ashes, but it could never be 
put out. Again and again when the light breeze blew, 
the flame rose and shone high in its ancient splendour. 
Iran has, in this respect, shown an intrinsic vitality, 
which Greece, its ancient foe, failed to show ; for, Greece, 
■after its brief period of glory, from 600 to 300 B.O., was 
over, never scaled those heights again, although it is true 
that some portion of Greece is immortalised in modern 
European culture. So also did Rome regain its Csesarian 
grandeur only once, after its decay, in the Renaissance. 

Iran is trying once again to reassert its ancient great- 
ness. Under its soldier-monarch Raza ^Sah Pahlavi, risen 
from the ranks, Iran is progressing during the last ten 
years. If the progress continues, it might once more 
regain some of its former splendour not by the rude 
congest of territory, but by the conquest of that which 
conquers th? conquerors: by culture and the arts of peace. 

Now I 'v^l give yojj very brief account of the 
modern revolutw^ in, Iran. The barbarous Turkoman 
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Kajars ruled Iran for a century and a half and Iran fell 
to its lowest level under them. While all the nations of 
the world were rapidly progressing in the nineteenth 
century, Iran was doomed. The industrial revolution of 
the 'Western countries and the scientific advancement of 
their people on one side and the cold-blooded lifeless 
rule of the Kajars in Iran on the other had made Iran a 
deserted and helpless country to stand still in the midst 
of the rapid march of civilization. Iran had sunk so low 
that it was not possible to recognize it as a great country 
of the past. In the beginning of this century the situation 
was miserable and awful. In utter exasperation the 
nation forced Muzafiar-ud-din 8kh. Kajar to change 
his attitude and brought about the revolution of 1907. 
But after a precipitous fall of a century and a half 
Iran could not realize the ideal of freedom ushered 
in its midst. The Constitutive Assembly was established 
but the affairs did not materially change. Then came 
the world war and the situation became worse. Between 
Eussia on the one side and Britain on the other, Iran 
was divided and totally desolated. After the great world 
war Eussia became Bolshevik and invaded northern Iran 
(Gxlan) in 1920. Colonel Eaza Khan was then at Kazvin, 
midway between the Russian frontier and Teheran. At 
this time, Iran was so divided and utterly lost that 
'Colonel Eaza Khan made a bold effort and with his 
small army attacked Teheran and captured the city on 
the 22nd February 1921. He became the Commander-in- 
chief and immediately set himself to the task of 
organizing the Iranian army which consisted of only 
15,000 soldiers. He then marched towards the various 
comers of Iran where there was disorder and brought 
the contending parties under his control and saved 
Iran from being totally wiped off from the map of the 
world. He was then appointed War Minister by the 
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‘Majlis^ Afterwards, on account of Ms growing 
popularity he was put at the helm of affairs as Prime 
Minister and on the 16th December 1925 he was finally 
crowned, as the ^ah of Iran. 

At the instigation and niachinations of foreign 
powers, the tribal chiefs of Luristan and Khuzistaii 
and the of Pars rose against 5ah Raza but he 

had established his authority by the time and had a 
powerful army with which to crush these rebellious 
chiefs and give to Iran complete security. 

/S^ah Eaza Pahlavi has completelj?' changed the 
appearance of the Iran of to-day, there is security of life 
and property and there are newly built roads for travel 
with safety guarded by the gendarmes on horseback. 

Iran is proud to-day of its large and efficient army 
which ;Sah Raza has organized in a masterly manner. 
There is an army of 100,000 trained veteran soldiers 
with able and well-trained officers who had their 
training in the Western military academies. Iran 
possesses ammunition and all the requisites of warfare 
in large quantity. As military service is compulsory,. 
Iran is ready with her army of nearly 5,00,000 of high 
standard and capacity to face any contingency, for self- 
defence. This fact makes us realise that Iran has not 
lost its ancient valour and martial spirit. We see the 
same strength and courage of ancient times in the 
Iranian nation to-day, 

Iran has seen great ups and downs. Great dynasties- 
had established powerful suzerainty four times. They 
were not the temporary effusions of a weak and tottering 
nation. The suzerainty of Iran was well organised on a 
firm basis of political power and on social and moral 
justice. It was not the short spell of a Napoleon or a 
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Nadir ; it was a suzerainty deep rooted in tlie firmness of 
organised Iranian dynasties. 

Tke question may well be raised wbetlier modern 
Iran with all its unifying influenoes and material and 
political progress is not rapidly drifting towards the 
Western pattern and Western civilization. The youths 
of Iran take their training in the West and all the 
ideals of life are imported or borrowed from the West. 
To this there is a conclusive reply. Whoever reads the 
pages of Iranian history will feel convinced that Iran has 
never lost its national traits, culture and individuality. 
Even great conquerors and a foe like Alexander were 
unable to change Iran’s nationalism. The Greeks were, 
on the contrary, immensely influenced by the Iranians and 
thus Greece was practically conquered by Iran. Similarly, 
after the great Arab invasion and onslaught Iran never 
accepted anything from the Arab culture and civilization ; 
it was the Arab who was rather humanised and iranianised 
in all his walks of life. Seeing the greatness of Iranian 
civilization and culture, the later Arabs were obliged 
to adopt the traits of character and modes of living 
•of the Iranians and all their great learning and culture 
received a decisive impress from the Iranians. The 
same was the case with the Mongols and the Tartars. 
Even at present Iran is, on the one hand, imitating 
Western civilization, and it will surely assimilate it, 
without losing her individuality as a nation. On the 
other hand, Iran is reverting to her old cultural and 
moral traits. It tries to revive the learning of its 
own ancient history and to respect and appreciate all 
that was good in antiquity. Thus, though there is a ten- 
dency towards westernisation, there is also the urge 
towards ancient customs and ideals— call it patriotism or 
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nationalism— and we feel confident that Iran as usual’ 
will retain her nationality and individnality intact. 

One very desirable circumstance is this that Iran is 
also advancing intellectually. Education is spreading 
widely and within a short expanse of time thousands of 
^ schools have been opened* Though the Government of 
Iran is engaged in manifold activities and cannot provide 
enough funds, a hundred students are annually sent to 
the European countries for higher studies at Government 
expense. There is no compulsory education in Iran at 
present; the Iranians do not want to use mere words. "We 
have not enough teachers at present and it will take 
years to train good teachers. After this is done there 
will surely be compulsory education ; it is only a ques- 
tion of time. One good feature to be noted is this that 
a good number of books is coming out in this decade ; 
more books are published in this short period than in the 
whole of the last century. Intellectual advancement is the 
only criterion of the progress of a nation. Iran is now 
acquiring it, and as a result of it, with her literature, 
poetry, art and science she will contribute her appreciable 
share as she did in old times towards the advancement 
of learning. 
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FOREWORD 

In the year 1932, I was asked to contribute to the 
Memorial Volume issued on the Tricentenary Jubilee of 
J. J. Augustin Press, Gliiekstadt and Hamburg, a suitable 
Pahlavi text dealing with some festival. While searching 
for such a piece, I came upon the present text, and then 
contributed its §§ 1, 2, 16, a part of 17b, 17e, 19, 20b, 21a 
and 21b with their German translation. (Prom the Sasa- 
nian inscriptions I selected the Hajiabad one calling it 
‘Archery Festivar. It is my intention to prepare a criti- 
cal study on it in due course.) The unique character of 
the former text, which was not till then recognised, was a 
sufficient inducement for me to treat it fully. I expressed 
this desire of mine to my esteemed teacher Mr. Behramgore 
Anklesaria, and asked him whether the E. R. Oama Orien- 
tal Institute, which had announced a prize-essay on the text 
some years ago, would entrust the task to me. Having 
received a reply in the affirmative, I took up the work at 
once, but had to lay it aside for various reasons; hence 
the delay. 

The text has been edited from the materials supplied 
in Dastur Jamaspji Jamasp-Asana’s Pahlavi Texts 
pp. 155-159, and not direct from the mss., although I should 
have preferred to consult them myself. But from the 
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manner in which the test and the variants are given by the 
editor, it seems that the work has been done qnite scrupn- 
lonsly, if not also critically. And this is sufSeient for our 
purpose. If all possible details are faithfully recorded, 
then our task becomes easy, even in the absence of mss.,— 
we can settle the text on scientific and critical principles. 
This I have here attempted. For the sake of uniformity 
the numbering of the sections and even of the notes in that 
edition has been retained by means of certain devices ; but 
all differences are properly indicated and, whenever neces- 
sary, are sufdeiently justified in the commentary. And for 
the sake of completeness I have given also the clerical 
mistakes in the textual notes. They could have been safely 
omitted, especially those of the ms. JJ which is only a copy 
of MK, and hence has no value of its own except where it 
suppte the now torn and worn words of its original. 
The third ms. DP is an independent one, and its readings 
are more often than not preferable. I do not Imow of any 
other ms. that contains our text. It will be observed that 
besides the common mistakes about u, ?, etc., there are 
some serious defects in the mss. These I have tried to 
rectify, but at the same time I have been very careful in 
not unnecessarily amending the text regarding the former 
too: that is, I have taken into account, besides the usage in 
other works, also the context, style, etc., before correcting 
or leaving the wording of the mss. 

The transliteration could have been omitted, since the 
original text is given ; but in the ease of Pahlavi it is not a 
mere substitute in another script, it is also half the inter- 
pretation. Unfortunately there is no fixed system of 
transliteration, nor is it a mechanical affair as in the case 
of even the sister tongues, Imown from the discoveries 
made in Chinese Turkistan, which are transcribed simply 
letter by letter irrespective of pronunciation. It is sug- 
gested that the same process be applied to Pahlavi of 
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Books, but that would not be a wise course : the rich use of 
ideograms would then defeat our main object, and certain 
orthographical vagaries too would be a hindrance. In 
short, it will not be easy to find an intelligible and at the 
same time exact substitute for the original. Perhaps we 
can do this by treating the ideograms as their Iranian 
equivalents and by adopting some fixed rules for the 
ambiguous and other doubtful signs, say with the help of 
Pahlavt Inscriptions and Psalms, both of which too use 
historical orthography but far elearer alphabets. In the 
ease of such a mechanical transliteration, there will be no 
question nor false impression whether we are giving Mp. as 
it was spoken in a particular century, the second or the 
sixth. It will also put an end to the diverse systems in 
vogue at present. 

At present there is no unanimity about adhering to 
the earlier and historical orthography or giving it its later 
and phonetieal value. Not only this, there are also other 
issues raised by the Turf an fragments, which are followed 
by some, but not even by them quite consequently. The 
Mp. Psalms have brought still other problems. And then 
there come new suggestions about individual words which 
can or cannot be accepted. In short, most of the conclusions 
nre hypothetical, and the decision about them is a ques- 
tion more of personal taste than of scientific certainty. At 
least that is what I have found after a close and careful 
etudy of the literature on the subject. 

Under these circumstances I found myself on the Korns 
of a dilemma. The more I thought on the problem, the 
less I was inclined to come to a decision. But it had to be 
taken. Of course, the safe course for me was to stick to 
the system of transcription used in my Sayast*ne-iayast 
as I have done till now. But considering that the present 
text was a speech, I have preferred to give it a more or less 
phonetieal form supposed to be current under the later 
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Sasanids in the south of Persia. We know that as a rule 
‘Pahlavi’ of our literature exhibits the southern or Persian 
dialect as opposed to the northern or Parthian one. (A couple 
of northern characteristics which are to be observed therein, 
namely the use of d (8) for y, of g (y) for y, and of y 
for j, are due to its historical orthography— in other words,, 
these changes took place in S after the orthography was- 
fixed— whereas the use of s for h represents, in some cases, 
the older S change of 0.) And we also know that the 
extant Pahlavi works are of a later age, although they may 
have been derived from earlier sources and models. In 
any case, the composition of the present text falls under 
the later Sasanids as we show in the Introduction, 15. 

I need hardly add that this so-called phonetieal trans- 
cription is based on a working hypothesis and is more or 
less mechanical, I have changed the old tenues after 
vowels and for the sake of uniformity also after r into- 
their corresponding spirants, out of which y is sometimes 
even dropped, but it is retained by me. In accordance 
with the Pazand, I have used a for c in that position, 
although it is said to be foreign to S ; perhaps it had the 
value of 3 which is used in some works for the same. 
In the Turfan texts this c is retained or written with a 
graphic variant, but is sometimes substituted by s in N 
and z in S. Old 6 changed into v in Np. is written w for 
the sake of distinction. The vowels I have transcribed 
as usual, for the Pazand might be said to represent a 
still later period in this respect as it does in some. Here 
is the only case where the different qualities and quanti- 
ties can be properly expressed, and I feel that one can 
follow it when regular and in the absence of other proofs 
to the contrary. I have not done this, for I wanted to 
avoid unnecessary or uncertain innovations. It is for the 
same reason that Ihave stuck to « and pa instead of m 8 and 
pa8 occurring in the Turfan fragments. An exception 
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is made in tlie ease of the relative f which I now write i. 
Can it be that the exchange of % -th, and 1 (4) in mss, 
supports the readings e and 4A by Christensen and others 
who follow Andreas? The etymological explanations however 
speak more for the other. A similar exception could 
have been made in the case of for (3c8 is supported 
by various sources. In the transliteration no notice of 
var. is taken; but only noteworthy additions on my part 
are marked for the guidance of the reader. 

As to the translation which is made for the first time, 
there is nothing to say here, except that it is purposely 
kept literal and that farther explanation or justification 
is given in the commentary, where also notes on indivi- 
dual words will be found. In doubtful points, I have 
quoted the views of Anklesaria from his summary of the 
text in the above-mentioned edition, which summary is the 
only work that was hitherto done on the whole piece. The 
Introduction deals with the general questions like the 
text being a dinner-speech, the occasion of its delivery 
(whereby interesting details about some religious ceremo- 
nies in former times are brought to light, pp. 12-19), its 
age, etc. Besides, two subjects arising from the text are here 
fully discussed, namely the signification of Tiama^-zoTir^ 
:pp. 21-24, and the belief about seven heavens, pp, 25-28, 
for they were too long and too special for the commentary. 
In these parts, I have naturally adopted the same system 
of transliteration. Avesta I have transcribed mechanically 
as usual; I should have freed myself from the unsoundi 
orthography and transcribed more or less phonetically as is 
now sometimes done. Similarly the Pazand I should have 
brought into the original state, but I have restricted myself 
^ to 'correcting it, only when it was beyond understanding. 

J/C. Tavadia. 


Bamhirg^ IBtTi September 1933* 
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SIGNS 

< 

> Mean omitted by me. 

£ 

] Mean added by me. 

.( 

) M ean alternative or explanatory matter. 

+ 

Means corrected by me. 


INTRODUCTION 

Heading 

1. A new heading has been given to the text. I have 
done so not for the sake of novelty or pedantry, but for 
that of properly representing the nature and character 
of the piece, which is unique as well as interesting and 
important. The mss. themselves contain no heading, and 
the different names with which the text is called by diffe- 
rent scholars fail to convey this essential point. Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana, in his Pahlavi Grammar (1871) 18, 31, 
calls it simply <iUW >6 '' from the first 

words of the text, — which and also its sequence in 
his list show that he refers to our piece. West calls it 
StStyisn i dron in his article “ The extent, language, and 
age of Pahlavi literature" (1888) just as in his essay on 
“Pahlavi Literature," G-IrPh 2. 114, where he adds 
the following notice. “The Stayisn i Dr6n...is an Afrin 
...to be used at feasts where the sacred cakes are con- 
secrated for the purpose of invoking blessings on" 
Ohrmazd and others mentioned in the first main part of 
the text. Thus he does not seem to have taken into account 
the whole piece when he coined the above heading. In 
any case, he has not rightly judged its character. Lastly, 
Dastur Jamaspji Asana or his collaborator T. D. 
Anklesaria calls the text >''>51' '' ^ 

PT 155 ff., which is now adopted by other scholars also. 
It is true that these very words occur in the introductory 
part of the text, § 2, but they are wrongly separated from 
the context as can be seen from our translation, and there- 
fore they do not justify the heading. B. T. Anklesaria 
construes this § 2 correctly and gives a general summary 
of the whole text in his erudite introduction to PT p. 51». 
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aid jet he too like West considers our piece to be an 
afrin. This ‘ AfrinV^ says he, a ritualistic text.. .to 
be recited, as the composer says, at every time and place, 
especially in the ‘ Rdzgar^ service. Evidently he thinks of 
§ 1 which I have taken in a different light, s. below. 

2. It is true that not only, as Anklesaria points out, 
some of the §§ of the first part recur in the ritual texts called 
afrin by the Indian Zoroastrians and Tiama-zor by the 
Persian, but we can observe also other common features 
in the second part about blessings, resembling at least in 
spirit if not in letter. Nevertheless, our text contains 
something more than these benedictory prayers, and that 
something more is also something special. The author or 
rather the speaker clearly declares in § 2 that he wants to 
make a speech, and still clearer are his words in §§ 18b 
ff. which leave no doubt whatsoever as to the nature and 
character of the text. It is and it remains a dinner 
speech, not to say an after-dinner speech. We may call it 
an hfrtn, say, sur afrin or rather afrin t sur like afrin 
% myazd, because of some common traits ; but why should 
we not give it a more precise name— a name suggested 
by the author himself? The religious and even ceremonial 
tone of the first part is no objection. That can be accounted 
for from the general practice of the time and the people, 
and also from the occasion on which the speech was 
delivered. 

OCCASION OF THE SPEECH: 

(A) EOZGiE 

3. There are several indications in the text to this 
point, but they are rather vague and require a thorough 
examination. Firstly in § 1 which is so to say the motto 
or “ text of the speech there is a reference to “ a rdzgdr 
qf this kind and twice again in §§ 15e, 18c to the 
celebration of the rdzgctr by the host for the appropriation 
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-of the faithful. Anklesaria takes this term in the sense 
-of the roBgar-sevViee in the first case, and thus, though in 
the last one he uses the word banquet, his view seems to 
be in favour of ‘ death anniversary ^ the prevalent meaning 
in modern usage. This sense is met with also in Persian 
writings of the Parsis, in Eiv: 7*amn i aso ba-rSzg&r i x'es 
firo mi-ay ad 160. 7, digar rbz dar rozgar i vadard 170 . 
1, rbzgdr i pidardn,..Jcardan 292. 2, dff^inagdn i gahanhdr 
[u]rdzgar u rdmisni 386. 19, rbzgdr i zarttist,,.ba-Jcuddm 
roz u Jcudam mah ast II 48. 15. 

4. But from Pahlavi only one instance can be cited, 
PEiv 1. 1 ff., where it is said that the framsi-s come to the 
world on their anniversary, pa fbzgd^^ i And 

moreover, there occurs the other and the proper word for 
* anniversary^ : sciUyd^n pa roigar i x^es ddrisn ‘ and his 
anniversary^ (yearns day, el mdMydn ‘month^s day’) is to^be 
considered (or kept) on his own [death] day’ PRiv 1. 8f., Sns 
17. 5. This shows how the term ‘ time, occasion, day ^ came 
to mean ‘ death day ’ and then ‘ death anniversary’. The 
same is the ease with roz too, not only now in Parsi parlance 
but also in former times: nam-cisti fravas ruv^n anbsa 
rmhn M imrbz roz hast, PazT 84. 1, Riv 402. 14. 
(This special application does not seem to be shared by 
the Muhammadans, there is only roz i Tiusain ‘ the day 
after the death of H.’ given by Vullers from Johnson; but 
it is common among another people, the Gujarati Hindus: 
dahddo Jear-vo ‘to perform obsequies’; in jarfhok-no diso 
we have again the Guj. dis ‘ day’). But even if we accept 
the special meaning for Mp. also, there is nothing to show 
in our text that some death anniversary is meant. I have 
therefore preferred to take rozgar in the simple and 
general sense of ‘ day or occasion* which is wide enough 
to include any festival, or in that of ‘ time if no 
festival but ‘ bad or good times ’ be meant. 
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(B) SOB. 

5. This term occurs twice, §§ 2, 18c. In the first 
ease the reference is very clear: in praise of this stir; but 
all depends upon the meaning of the term which is not one 
and the same everywhere. Originally stir meant ‘ morning 
meal’ Av. suirya- from sts?’- ‘ morning ’ as opposed to sam 
night or evening meal ’ Av. ccsafnya- from xsapan-, xsafn 
“night’, s. Y. 62. 7, Ny. 5. 13 where it is simply said that 
the fire of Ahura Mazdah cooks these meals ; but even here 
the SkTr. gives utsavap&Tca- ‘ festival cooking ’ for svr 
and nityapalea- ‘daily (i.e. ordinary) cooking’ for sam, 
and so also the NpTr puxtani sadi and puxtam respect- 
ively. This shows the influence of the more common 
meaning of stir, namely ‘ feast, banquet’, which might 
have as well existed in Mp. as it is usual in Np. In any 
case, the term is not restricted to ‘morning meal’, but is 
applied to ‘ meal or food’ in general and even to ‘ principal 
or second meal’ as opposed to ‘ light or first meal’. MpT 
ndfpsn occurring in nahvin ud stir igkv rocag and literally 
mo flTiiTi g ‘ consisting of the first [meal]’, shows that stir has- 
the latter sense. As to the former, simply ‘meal or food’, 
I may quote an interesting passage, a climax: her * 
gHiy har stir, u sv.r har tan ddUan, [m] tan bar 
\ruvcm\, u ruvdn bar tan [i] joasera, [m] tan t paskn bar 
rdmisn, i afrasmand, u Jiamk ast, u Jiame baveb: 

‘ The fruit of worldly wealth is food, and the fruit of 
food is the preservation of the body, and the fruit 
of the body is the soul, and the fruit of the soul is the final 
existence, and the fruit of the final existence is the joy, 
which is indestructible and always is and will always be’ 
DkM 522. 18 fl. This change in the meaning of stir must 
have been the reason why another word, east, is used for 
the morning meal, Sns. 3. 12, N. p. 20, 16, just as naTivkn in 
MpT.::;::^ 
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6. Secondly, the term is regularly used for Av. 
draondh- which, when used with reference to Tiaoma-, 
certainly means ‘ food offering although Barthoiomae 
does not record it> AiW 769 f. Of course, this offering 

, did not consist of bread or cake as is understood by dron, 
darim or daran to-day, but of flesh or meat, particularly 
the two jaws, the tongue, and the left eye, s. T. 11. 4, 5, 7- 
This detail is repeated in PEiv 93. 1 ff., 190. 2 ff., Sns 11. 4, 
the latter two using ‘ g&usdak ’ for the offering, whereas 
the former closely follows PY. In another place it is 
enjoined to offer up the whole head, SdBd 26. 4 f., fiiv 
264, 14 f. In PY 30. 8 this sur is further explained by 
mizd, which may be the usual * share ’ or a defective 
writing for myazd, which is identified with sur in our text, 
s. below. Blit it is not without interest to note that Mm svr 
is glossed with Mm dron only twice, PY 10. 15 (44), 11, 
7 (20) , whereas SkTr often gives driina- (for -n- cl dar&n 
in 6nj.) instead of tdsava-. This however need not refer 
to the dron cake only, but to everything included in the 
dron ceremony as symbols or specimens of vegetable as 
well as animal food. We can take our sur in § 2 in this 
special sense of ‘ food offering but we must think of many 
more things than the dron requisites of to-day. 

The fact is that according to the same §the speech must 
be considered as a complete whole as far as § 18 (f). In 
other words, the first part— in praise of this swr— is not to 
be separated from the second and the third; and this 
last shows that the stir was really a grand feast or banquet 
where excellent food was served and where cooks and table 
boys, singers and musicians, and gate-keepers were engaged. 

7. The different meanings of the term have a semasio- 
logical interest. The morning meal came to mean the 
sacrificial food for offering, because in the society in 
q.uestion no meal could have been thought of without some 
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offer ceremony. This can be observed even to-day among 
the Pars! priests whose highest type of grace is an offer 
^eeremony, not different from the dron ceremony, s. my 
Jns 3. 35 n. 7- That this offering then took a different 
turn and became a feast or banquet is also explicable. 
What was offered to the gods passed into the hands of the 
priests; and that was their main if not the only source of 
income. It is actually said that the measure of their 
wealth is such offerings or feasts: ol t gahoMiy... oo dstay 
pahmdn ai dahm u (?) sur DkM 516. 18 ff. Of course, 
the desire to obtain greater merit on the part of the layman 
must have had its share too. Even to-day simple things 
are requisite in the ceremony, but for feasting that follows 
superb things are in demand. Similarly on the present 
occasion some ceremonial function might have preceded 
the grand dinner, but that is not mentioned here. It can 
well have been the dron ceremony; there is a reference 
to dron saerifieers in § 14c, but it may be quite general as in 
the preceding cases, and not definite as in the following 
one, where m * this " shows that the myazd refers to 
the present occasion. 

(0) MYAZD 

8. In Av. myazda- like Sk, miyadha- meant sacrificial 
food. It consisted of meat and wine, gmmantom maduman- 
torn V. 8. 22. According to A. 3. 3 f. a young one of a small 
animal (that is, a lamb or a kid) that no longer sucks, and 
milk- wine are to be given as in the gahanbdr 

ceremony, cf, another quotation and additional details in 
N* 113. 11 ff., PRiv 186. 12 ff. Prom Y. 8. 2 we learn 
/that the myazda- was partaken of by the congregation. 
What it consisted of can be judged from Y. 4. 1 which is 
developed in PRiv 177. 10 ff. The latter 184. 6. ff. as well 
as N. 47* 23 ff. gives the order in which various offerings are 
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to be tasted; these include wine and -meat— ‘gausd&h^^ 
which is not only clarified butter as Bulsara renders, but 
various sorts of meat as detailed in PRiv 186. 1 f£. All 
this is in connection with the dron ceremony, whereas- 
myazd means simply the food offerings recLuired for it; 
we learn nothing about the myazd ceremony as such. The 
same can be said of the symbolical account of the drm 
and (its?) myazd, where the details about the latter refer 

of eating— without noise and 
PRiv. 168, Iff.; bnt 


principally to the manner 
chattering, with washed hands, etc. 
we at least see that the myazd is used for the feast that 
follows the dron ceremony. 

9. Other places where the term occurs shed some 
further or different light on this point, u-sdn dron yaU « 
X)tr&z vae grift, « x^arim x^arb, u myazd rciymib, [«] 
v&z M guft... tt d,frtnay&n guft, AVn 3. 20f. The parallel 
version in PazT 361. Ilf. describes Vira(z?) himself 
performing the highest type of grace, or dron yastan as 
it is technically called, s. Sns 3. 35 n. 7, which detail is- 
immaterial; but its addition of ya sparhn u may before 
v^z is important. In spite of this order and in spite of the 
punctuation which goes back to the SkTr we ap to connect 
this further detail with the myazd. This can be proved 
from 7. 6-8 where the same situation is described, 
the end being m-I&w may n^ inb, M nask 6 pes aiourb, u 
myazd ray'enib, [m] afrinaydn Ttarb. Thus we see that the 
myazd is performed with wine and aromatic herbs' or flowers,, 
basil or pomegranate, (the latter is one of the meanings of 
Np. nask, nasak and is also used to-day) and that the prayers 
recited on the occasion are benedictory ones. As to the 
herbs or flowers, the following detail, not observed to-day, 
may be noted : two pieces of basil (or any ‘aromatic herb’ as 
the term also means, s. GrBd 117. 3 ff,=BdK 64. 17f.) for 
everybody are required in the dron ceremony, which are 
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-then to be put on the ears, just as the eatables are to be 
tasted, PEiv 167. 7 ft, PazT 68. 19 ft Basil was offered 
also to children after meal, but it was to be replaced in the 
proper place, PazT 73. 23, Junkey Schulgespraeh § 19, 
As to the prayers, we do not know whether afrmayan 
were only the Av. pieces, or also their Mp. counterparts 
known as afrtn in, India and as hamchzor. in Persia. Very 
probably both were recited as in the afrinayan eeremony 
to-day. 

10. This ceremony is performed by itself or is preceded 

by the dron ceremony, and its requisites are wine, fruit, 
and flowers. Though fruit is not mentioned in the 
above passages, it was used also in former times in the 
drdn ceremony, PEiv 173- 17, N. 40. 26 etc. It is not clear 
whether the gloss on mijazd in PY. 34. 3, ku bar pa x''Uih 
i to ddroni SkTr kila phalam svMhinataya dadhami,. 
is to be understood figuratively or —mevay would 

have been ‘fruit’ unequivocally. If bar is used in the 
same sense, then we have a further evidence in the matter- 
and it would be also significant for Zoroaster’s opposition 
to animal sacrifice, which feeling is respected even in Yt. as 
far as his person is concerned, though they are otherwise 
full of such sacrifices. In any case, fruit plays such an im- 
portant part to-day that it alone is called mej by the Parsis, 
who rarely use even another word for it. Thus here 
too we see the close relation of the dron, myazd, and 
dfrinayan. We may even identify the last two, s. the 
oft-occurring formula in the afrtn prayers, PazT 83. 13 f. 
91. 10 f., etc., yazisn hard Jiom, dariin yak Jiom, myazd 
Jiamt rdytnam where the last refers to the cifrtnaydn 
ceremony, cf. the list yazisn u drbn u afrinaydn AVn, 
1 , 26 . 

11. The only difference between the two is of degree 
and not of kind, if I were to speak from modern usage. I 
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■remember tKat in the mej eeremonjr proper large quantity 
of cut and uncut fruit was consecrated and then distributed 
among the children specially sent to fetch it home. This 
■usage may be compared with that of gciJianbdiT in Persia, 
MadMemVol. 303 f. In India it does not seem to be 
•common now, but it can be compared with the jam where 
too the d,frinay&n prayers are recited over the fruit to be 
■tasted by the assembly. 

12. Now such a feast of fruit only cannot Have been 
meant by myazd in our text, where the term is used in the 
same manner as sur, and so it must have also the same 
■meaning, namely ‘feast or banquet Such is the case in 
Np where the pronunciation and the meaning are a little 
■influenced by the popular etymology from may ‘wine’: 
maizad, wiJgffld! instead of miyazd ‘banquet of wine, 
jovial entertainment’ (.majUs i sar&b u bazm i Herat 
■u mihm&nt). Similarly jasn means both solemn as well 
as jovial feast. (The regular as opposed to the above- 
mentioned learned word is mes ‘(dinner-) table, guest, 
provisions ( ? ashai) for a guest ’ which has passed on to 
India with the meaning ‘ table’.) We have seen above 
that the myazd was a feast after the d^'on ceremony. 
And we can cite another passage no longer extant in ori- 
ginal Pahlavi but handed down in a corrupt Pazand or 
transliteration in Eiv JI 21. 16 ff. and 360. 10 ff. which 
also shows that many people used to take part in it. In 
comparing it with the yazisn it is said there that la myazd 
■ avci> darvis mJcoJi ineJeotar, ci ham-rasisn i vihdn ret peba 
ku 6<ham...vip to ku> ham-rasisn i amesaspenddn humana 
'"‘in the myazd with the righteous poor {darvis) there is 
better dignity, for as to the coming together of those of 
the light religion {vihan) it is evident that it is like the 
coming together o.f the Amesaspends’. This, I believe, is 
the exact version^ but df. that given by Dhabhar, EivTr 
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407. We might perhaps take Tiam-rasisti == * help ’ iri the 
first case, but that might riot suit the second, and the 
idea is that of dignity, not that of greater charitable pui> 
pose; this would have been expressed differently. We 
have to stick to the feast or eating of the sacrificial fooid 
in a congregation, which also suits PRiv 47. 9: mifccsd i 
-an meh u mh i gaJtranb&r . — The last word is to be thus 
■separated, because gcthan-b&r is not right and the PaZ. too 
goes against it, s. my review of Junker, Bruchstuck der 
•Afrinaghan { Gahanbar, in IP. 53, 141 ff. 

13. Thus then the occasion of the speech was' a 
;grand dinner or feast sta^r swr § 18 ; the food was conse- 
crated or offered up, it was a stir § 2 or myazd § 15. 
•The offer ceremony is here represented by the first part of 
ithe speech, by stayenibcirih § 2 or hama-^-sdhr §§ 3-15. 
We do not know whether the dfrmayhn or jam was per- 
formed beforehand or not, as is the case to-day. As to the 
-dr bn ceremony, the reply depends upon the view in which 
we take the reference to dr bn sacrifieers in § 14 e, general 
■ or particular. It seems we have to decide for the latter, 
.for they cannot be compared with the preceding worthies, 
but more easily so with the following mention of the parti- 
cipators in the myazd, which is also definite. In that case 
we have to observe that the drbn ceremony must have been 
performed in the morning; whereas the dinner is finished 
late in the night, s. § 20 b; but it need not have begun 
immediately after the other. That a feast in ancient 
'Persia continued for hours is a well known fact observed 
by Herodotus downwards ; for the Sasanian period we may 
refer to Eosenberg, Wine Feasts in the Iranian National 
Epic, translated by Bogdanov in this Journal No. 19. 

Eeau Speech ob Model Speech. 

14. Lastly we may consider the question whether the 
^speech is a model speech just as there are model letters in 
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the same collection PT 132 ff., or a real one delivered qn 
some occasion and then handed down to us by some way or 
the other. It contains a great deal of stereotyped matter 
which must have been repeated on various occasions, but 
that alone does not put the piece in the category of a 
mere model composition. If we have correctly explained 
the repetition of a phrase in § 20a as being due to the 
desire of the speaker to change his mind or correct himself,, 
we must admit that the piece is a genuine speech. This 
might even suggest that it was not read oat, but delivered, 
extempore. Note that what he says is not much. Also the 
pleasant and light tone here and in § 19a points to 
its real nature j whereas the model letters contain nothing 
except high-sounding but lifeless formulas and phrases. 
In any case, these and other details in the last parts are. 
interesting by themselves ; and even those in the first part 
are not without importance, for instance, the titles and 
epithets of the Sasanian dignitaries. 

Date of the Text. 

15. This brings us to the question of the age or 
date of the piece. While discussing the occurrence of 
x^'atiay with reference to Ohrmazd in Mp. works, Bartholo- 
mae declares that the text on mah % fromrhtn etc. and our 
one are quite late— Recht spat sind die Texte 
MirM 3. 50. The former of these is no doubt very late,, 
but I do not know what has led the great Iranist to think 
the same of the other. If it be the summary of Anklesaria 
where one reads “He (God) may soon restore to the faith- 
ful the sovereignty and the throne of Iran-shahr”, then 
' the conclusion is wrong, because this idea is not contained 
in the original, s. § 15 b. There are no other signs which 
point to the late, that is, post-Sasanian composition of the 
text;— of course, some obscure parts as in § 5 (or the whole 
of it) may be redroned as late glosses or interpolations, but 
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that is a different matter. On the contrary, §§ 9-14:K 
clearly show that the date of our test falls within the 
Sasanian era, for they contain purely Sasanian titles and 
epithets. If we can explain the omission of the northern 
commander-in-chief in § 12 and the inclusion of hazara^ah 
in § 14 b with the help of historical evidence, then we can 
assign a definite date to the speech. For the present we 
have found only the upper limit, namely the reign of 
JSusrav I, s. com. on § 12. 

Plah op THE Speech. 

16. We have often referred to the first and other 
parts or divisions of our piece. These are briefly hinted in 
the translation, and fully explained and justified in the 
commentary. Therefore we need not dwell on the point 
Here. 

Hamay-Z&he in §§ 3 ff. 

17. Anklesaria, PT Intr. 51, explains this term as 
^‘co-operation, the Zoroastrian ideal of union in work”; 
but its literal meaning does not admit of such an interpre- 
tation: Jiamay means always ‘all, whole’ and never ‘eo- ’ 
or the like for which ham is used; and zohr is Av, zaoQra- 
‘ libation, offering’, and not Av. z&var- for which zor 
is expected. It is true that both these words are often 
mixed up (s. AiW 1890) owing to their Paz. being the 
same, namely zor. This confusion occurs also in our collec- 
tion PT 133. 7, 134. 3 where zohr is used for zor, to ■ 
judge from the context: hhlisthn Zor fahiyavandihct 
and yazdhn zen u hunaravandan zor '*‘u eran past respect- 
ively. But this does not mean that such is the case in our 
term also. We have to decide it from the context etc. 

18. The term or phrase oceurs at the beginning of 
the afrin prayers which are, for the same reason, called 
%amh-zdr in Persia. The SkTr sarmprdna- SkXvAp, • 
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56, ZHss. *70, has little value, for pr&na- ‘ strength ’ is- 
used for both zaodra and zavar-, AiW 1655, 1690. Note 
that in Mx. soJir is not translated into Sk., but • only trans- 
cribed as jora, 5. 13, 62. 34 The NpTr tamhm tav&na, 
Tiropdaz 239, must be put in the same category as that of 
modjern interpreters who found ‘ strength ’ as the most 
natural meaning. Thus Irani “ (we may have our) strength, , 
joined together” MadMemVol. 305 and Dbabhar “ united, 
in strength ” EivTr 304 etc., both like Anklesaria. The 
context also is such that this meaning can be said to suit it. 
But when we take the whole situation in consideration we 
eome to another conclusion. According to Irani the said for- 
mula is recited in th# cifrinayan ceremony on the eommenee- 
mmit of the TiamA-zor i dahrmn which is the same as the first 
part, of the d/Vin i rapi^win, ef. Tirandaz 239 ffl, and PazT 
98 ff. Indian Parsis recite Y. 35. 2 between these two, 
cf. Modi, Oerem. 401. But the formula recited by them, . 
Jiamdi zor Tiama asd shows that the insertion does not 
hinder us in directly connecting the two, since the formula 
is nothing but the beginning of the dfrin. This formula 
is recited towards the end of other ceremonies also, when 
the officiating and the assistant priest join their hands in 
a certain manner, which has led Modi, Oerem. 405, to give^ 

“ to be the same or to be one in ceremony ” as the explana- 
tion of hamd-zor. But he is wrong in connecting hamd, 
with Av. hama- and in attributing the sense of ‘ ceremony ^ 
to zor, Av. zao^ra-. 

19, By adopting the literal meanings the compound 
term can only be signified as ‘ having all the offerings and. 
if it suits the situation we have no reason to consider zdhr 
as a mistake for zor ‘ strength ’. The hamd-zor formula 
is not only taken from the dfrin prayer which forms 
the last part of the or ceremony, but the.-. 

haipdr^op xiti^ jP Mj^^jpued tki® occasion with every 
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mtm'faer of tlie eongsregation— directly in India, indixecllyy . 
by presenting the fire, in Persia— who then partake pf the 
sacrificial food. Now one of the words for the latter is 
modra-, zoh7\ which is not restricted to liquid offerings, 
but is used for solid ones also, s. my Sni 7, 9 n, 3. There-- 
fore it is quite natural if we see this zoTir in Timnh-zm^ 
and connect the performance of the ritual with the partici- 
pation in the sacrificial repast. The following can be 
cited in support of this view. 

20. In the account of the ceremonies to be performed* 
for a departed one we read inter aliai u andar an 3 roz, 
yazim hamay an i sris Jcmisn, u-^s nirang Tiamay ebon , 
iavkh, Uyon a^mny yazisn M ^%amay zohr iaveb'‘: ast 
M ebon gowebi e! pa-e dr on x^arata naro'^ m gowim, 
*aiid in those three days the yazisn [ceremonies] are all 
to be performed those of Srds; and their -ritual is all such 
as [that of] the other yazisn [ceremonies] except [the 
formula] there is [some one] who says thus: lo! also 

in the dr on [ceremony] “ x^arata naro (eat ye, men)” is not 
to be recited \ TV. 8. 22 com. It is possible that ynzim is 
used for a ceremony in general and not for the yazisn cere- 
mony ; as a rule yak is used in the latter sense. Then 6^5 
may or may not be a mistake for baveb. But instead 
of be ' except, without ^ one ms. gives pa ‘ with ^ If the 
latter is correct, then the reference is not to hamay-zoJir in 
our sense, but to * all the zoJir or requisites ^ cf. Biv II 12, 

2 where the tfamn without the and other requisites 

is called yaU i vi (=6?) zor, and PBiv 24. 3 f . 10 ff. where 
the merits of the ceremonies with and without zohr are 
enumerated. But the last clause is so worded as to show 
that the reference must have a similar import, and so here 
too we see the relation of Jiamay-zdhr with partaking of 
the ceremonial food. Unfortunately other texts and studies , 
on the cerem-onies in question do. not throw any dirt#.] 
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lighten the doubtful point. But so much is certain that 
more food is consecrated on other occasions than during the 
first three days after death, and sometimes even a feast is 
given on the fourth day, ef. Riv 152. 15 ff. Then we may 
note that in the afrinay&n of Sr6s during those days water 
and flowers only are required— and no fruit as is usual 
and essential, Modi, Cerem. 79. This too shows that no 
tasting follows. The cefrin prayer is also not recited, Modi 
Cerem. 387, but I find that the Jiama zor formula is not 
omitted by the priests. For PV § s. App., p. 83. 

21. Looking from the negative side, there can be no 
■objection to our meaning ‘ having all the offerings ’. To 
.participate in the sacrificial food has no mean merit. It is 
the sign of worthiness on the one hand and that of attaining 
spiritual power on the other. When the term is used with 
reference to 6hrma2d and others; it conveys the same idea 
as Av. yas- ‘ to offer up, to sacrifice’. Worthy of sacrifice 
(Opferwfirdig) is the meaning given to yazaia- ; and so we 
have rendered our phrase with ‘worthy of all the offerings’ 
which is also better and clearer from the stand-point of 
style. The same meaning can be applied in all the cases 
with or without a development or different shade here and 
there. I need not show this by recounting and explaining 
them here. On the other hand, by considering zohr as 
mistake for zor we get ‘ having all the strength, all-power- 
ful ’ which will not suit so well in every place. There 
must have existed also hamar^-zor ‘ all-powerful,’ as is 
probably the case in PXvAp, 26, 5; but the other is pre- 
ferable in the ritual for the reasons given above, and 
especially so in the present case of ‘ praise ’, s. com. 3. And 
as- to the common or usual explanations conveying union 
in work or merit or strength we have ham-kar, Jiatn- Icir^ay, 
ham-zor respeetively-f-also 2o-ifcar8oY for the last. All this 
ahows that hamiY-adfen is something distinct from them. 
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SEVEN HEAVENS. ^ 

22. According to § 5 there are seven heavens {mTiisi}^ 
j situated, at the cloud, star, moon, sun, Har-hurz peak, 

iniSnite lights, and garodman (the House of Glow, accord- 
ing to Hertel IIQF 9. 10) stages. There occur also other 
lists of seven heavens with more or less difference but show- 
ing some characteristic relation to one another, so that we 
oan link them together. GrBd 32- 2 ff. mentions the 
following stages of heaven (asmdn) : 1. the cloud stage, 2. 
the firmament with zodiacal signs (spihr i axtaran\ 3. 
unmixed or fixed stars (star [i] agmmzisnzJi) , 4. vahist 
— -the moon is at that stage — , 5. garo^man which is called 
infinite light (m^aYr a the sun is at that stage — , 6. 

the seat of Amasaspandan, 7. infinite lights {asar rosmh), 
the seat of 6hrmazd. 

23. The latter part contains serious divergences from 
■established notions: the distinction of anayr rohi from 
<isar rdsmh is contradiction in terms; and to allot two 
different places to Amasaspand-s and to 6hrmazd is also 
unheard of. This is done also in the fuller account of the 
creation of the luminaries, but here too no name is given 
to the place, the only detail being: it is above the sun and 
is connected with the next, GrBd 28.14 ff.— The addition 
of spihr i axtaran as distinguished from i agumeMsn- 
th is another new point. In the fuller account they are 
called star an [i] axtariy u an-ic i anaxtarzy respectively, 

• 25. 8, but later on with the other epithet, which is explained 
along with other details thus : when the adversary rushed 
on them, they were not mixed or moved, 28. 2 ff. 

24. The latter distinction can be traced in the list of 
^UlamA i Islam, Riv II 74. 19; the wind, firmament {sipiJirX 
star, moon, and sun stages, and infinite lights {a^af 
rosni), and gar adman. In other respects, however, it resem* 
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bles our list, for which reason the the sixth 

heaven has been supplied from it : mark here the curious 
orthography of a$ar. The first item is quite novel, wind 
instead of cloud, for which we may compare GrBd 29. 2 i 
where their position is the same: mhjm [«] nhn spiJir 
gumarb vabt ^ vadst In any case, the new point 
is met with in still another list. 

25. This runs: the first is Tiamisian which they call 
the wind stage also, then the usual star, moon, and sun 
stages, the rest being gard%man, pasum ax^an^ and anw^T • 
Tom^ Riv. II 58. 13 f. The origin of this list can be seen 
in Yt. 12. 35 ff. where upa anayra raoca, upci vaMk&m 
ahum, and upa raoxsne garonmoLue are mentioned as three 
localities before which the sun, moon, and stars are simi- 
larly enumerated. It is not without interest to note that 
Firoz Jamasp Asa simply says that here are given the seven 
heavens, taking the obscure upa Jiabana hahana tansus - 
in § 38 as the last one. Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian ■ 
Eeligion under the Sasanids from the French of Gasartelli, , 
p. 186. However this may be, the Yast itself is one of the 
later and corrupt compilations. From the genuine, old 
pieces it will he difScnlt to find any such distinction. 
The three terms in question and also others are used there 
indifferently as mere synonyms, cf. Y. 19. 6 where vahista- 
ahvr, V. asor-, and v. raoeah- (pi.) are used for heaveu with- 
out the connecting particle ea. Here we see how from the 
three designations of heaven three heavens are concluded. 

26. Also the special accounts about the passage tO' 

the other world speak of only one heaven, V. 19. 32 of 
gard.nmana-, H. 2. 15 of anayra- raocah- (pL). The latter 
refers first to the taking of three steps on to the humata-, 
ftwasfffl-, and hvarUa-, which are considered as three heavens 
id^ical with or; sitit^ited iat the star, moon, and s»n stages, 
AYp., 7.^d, a.' I and Mx. 2. 145-ff., 7, 9 
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where the fourth and last heaven is (jailed rosn garoQman 
or {(sar rosmh. (The former is a mot savant from Av. 
garo. ddmana — thus in the Ga&ars, elsewhere °nma7ia with 
the epithet raoxhia-, whieh whole phrase is retained even 
by Buddhist Sogdians: riCYsn’'{rb‘mnii'h.) Here we see 
how thr^ other heavens came into being. Also cosmology 
has played a great part in the whole process; it must have 
suggested the inclusion of the cloud or wind stage where 
was then conveniently located the middle or mixed place 
Tiamist-{a’{)cLn. 

27. There is another Av. source on the (Question 
handed down as a quotation from the Ha86xt nask, PT 
72. 7 f., Barthelemy Gujastak Abalish, p. 55. It is given 
as an evidence to show that the garo^man is the best of 
all places, and has the following wording: +znu barszo mro. 
hdTBBO gairi. hdrdzo mand star 6 manho+Jivar 9 anayr a o' aoca. 
It is not clear whether we are to understand it in the said 
sense or consider it as a mere beginning or the catch-phrase 
of the passage that described the superiority of the 
garo&man. In any case, the writer saw therein an 
enumeration of heavens when he added : plSay hu, en and 

gah hast esteb ; el also his translation: a^r 

pay ay, star p&yay etc. Note that the original has no word 
for pay ay, and for the doubtful mano we have the ideogram 
of a(3r, omitted in the NpTr. Ai*W 1168 does not translate 

' the quotation- If the first words are adj, and not nouns, 
can we take the rest also as such, all qualifying the anayra 
raoch, and signifying that it is in all the different heights! ' 
The passage remains a puzzle. 

28. Lastly, Sns 6. 3 ff gives three grades, 
pdhlom acc^an, and garodman, and adds, that “ in 
heaven he who is below ascends to him who is above. 
The distinction between the first two is incongruous. . 
For vaJiist is evidently an abbreviation of Av. mhika^ 
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aJiur sad pahtom aos^hn is the translatioii ol tHe same. It 
may be argued that the former, being a comihon designa- 
tion for heaven as is even now Hhisi, was not so special 
as the latter. But we Have other reasons to believe that 
the terms were identical : in none of the lists both together 
are mentioned as heavens, but only singly, -““vahist in the 
GrBd and pahlom or pasum ax'‘&n in the Eiv list. And 
secondly, the parallel passage in W. 7. 52 com. gives the 
last two of the group in the place and with the details of 
the first two, thus showing that vahist was the same as 
pahlom ax^&n. 

29. In one point the list of our text differs from all 
others ; it mentions the Kar-hurz stage after the sun stage. 
This can be confirmed from the cosmological details : the 
peak grew up to the star, moon, and sun stages and lastly 
up to the top of heaven, GrBd 76, 9 ff.— BdK 21. 14 gives : up 
to infinite light, but s. Zs. 7. 6: ‘up to heaven’. For the 
description in Av. s. Yt. 10. 118, V. 19. 30, 21. 5 ; the second 
passage is variously translated, but AiW 1755 is to be 
preferred, for it does not contradict the view that the 
Har-burz supports the other end of the cinvai Bridge 
expressed in PV. gl, to the passage, cf. also AVn. 3, 1, GrBd 
199, 2 ff. 

30, Lastly, we may note that the conception of the 
three and more heavens (and earths) is current in other 
systems also. But it cannot be our purpose to deal with 
them here ; it is enough, if we point out thd principal , 
sources. For the three Indian religions we cannot do 
better than mention Kirfel, Kosmographie der Inder 4 ff., 
40 ff., 190 fl., 210 ff.. For Maniehaeism s. Jackson, 
Eesearohes in Maniehaeism 314 ff. As to Islam, I do not 
just now know any special treatment of the conception, 
which is however quite well known. 


quo « w 

^13 5^ I quo -qjte^ey i 

' Jltl *^13-0) tlS-XJq;- | iipe/q '-“qi '\ -o*t> 
•sqiiu* !€q iie^ 50 

I'*] q^-tj ryw-qj 50 -tjef 2 
« “*0^yqo-*'rOJ ^ -^t r®6 

I ,€ is-ie>> 'iqo ,^5* 

o-eir^-g -Ore iqej-a^js 

’“^sqrqr^^^^ 3--^ 3 

*ii€ 'irtu-S'-'s qtr»^ I qoiqs iiej ire -^r®q: 
3«r5J -tJPU _ni/0 ®qUJ-o 1 req 

1-1 DP «^| ); MK torn; JJ, ed.>^qi.— ^ Thus DP; MK 
torn, but s. n* 86; JJ Thus DP; MK torn; JJ 

8a All t^)Jqo, but s. com*; — 4 JJ One might 

separate the final J and take it as the conjunction, but note that 
it does not occur before the next clause also. — 5 JJ — 6 MK, 

JJ I have preferred the jpZcnc orthography which is 

very common as regards the word in question, not only because 
it occurs in DP, but also because I think that it is genuine; 
very probably it is meant to distinguish dahusn from dam 
which too is the reading of the variant.—- 
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iiei - -^r 4 

1 1 j6«»l D] -*16^? 

® tyi# I ^ I 1 


fl0 It6 -^ 3^ 5a 

s-o'ij m [%] 

9-^t) “VS‘ 11W S'D'Si 

®ifti •'(riys^? 

iiw “[i nej] -“reMj 9-0*^ 

[ W ] '^--0(01:^ W JJ9 « SJUf^ 

li€ -^9s^*ieji - - SlPS-t/*^ 

t^ie{S ”iiu w « ~t3-*0 

fo] 16*? ”if6 








SislS® 


SDB SASViK 




\\\^ 1 "SU5?U«f 


JiiSijij -o-tj itew wii 




16 JJ -tJeJiOJl.— 16 MK, JJ add with i above hj, 

but MEl puts dots below tlie word to sbow tliat it is to be 

omitted.— 17 JJ -i3^)«r.-18 JJ ; for the prec. v cf. the 
foil, and s. AYn. 1 . 2l.— 19 JJ e»-*US ; ed. like MK, JJ om. 
the prec. ''.-20 MK W.— 21 MK of which the last 

I® is struck off, (i.e. leaving the same as DP); JJ ei^Siiu. 
21a All '' wliich does not suit the context J ef. the next 

22 Thus JJ J MK (i.e, the first letter is torn, which must 
have been £) as in Jj); DP, ed. >iUtt/cf. n. 50 and s. com.— 

23 MKj JJ — 24 JJ 
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tcnj 


-0“X3 d<^p y m 
i«^r5s « 9 

515 [«] Slf^S^i:;'^ ^- 0 ^ Slt®^u 




»iiej"t) 1 '’-es <^iiej i 


25 DP, ed. MK ; JJ corrected into 

which msans that MK too had this latter; s. com. — 
26-26 DP of which the first I is the conjuaetion omitted' 

by MK, JJ ; we cannot take the second » for — 27 JJ 

28 JJ ■utt.— -29 BP 6<j.— 80 MK ew-tu-s-^y.— 31 
DP •n3*nj--tye;. —82 Thus DP; MK, JJ, ed. 'nJi3-VO--«ie>'£j.— 
88 JJ -Ct6. - , - 
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" f®i»-t;'SU foej-VW-iS 

«^lte«5 « **'‘llr£K3^^ '*5"^ 13 
[®] "“’i Ua 

[o] foijXyi^jS' 146 

“W 14c 

W «tUO 1(6 '^"tJ ! -i36 3*^^ 15a 

[»] \m iSjg 

llrftMJ ”$b-« 1121 156 

« iiej i«!0(^ ore iiti \ 

[»] 5^^ w ^-v w ^ 
<(ui5i ^ej [u] iSc 


\ 


S4 MK, J*J om. — S4a Thus all ‘ perhaps for -SUr^j or add 


which suits the context in the best manner, s. com. — 

84b Thus all; since it is not used before 3-^^ throughout 
the whole portion, we ha^e kept it here, and believe that if 
it be genuinp, something is missing at the point, say 
t®a ^$3 oL com# — 85 MK, JJ . 
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^ lit/ \w I “tUU 

%1‘P'i !6*r I'^ie)* '®ire«j<^^i iit/ i6 
1 nr* i€P^ 

i^it rtrii'tu iiirt5-“ ir^e^* nej i 

o'VtwtJ (6 

-*'re 3 ) l«iO,€U' 3 «?l >^6 n» 

•[»] 

^ ttri^l f6^ lit) l«?!e>» I 1*7^ 

^5J. rtril<tt3_Jj3 
v^_-^ [Jj 3 ] ^ **| 
teyij-*' ^Jtrt) j6r®J^ H ^■^r«tJ^ 

-tr i€r*? -uu _jj 3 i€r®^ ij a 

[“] '“wi^ l"^*? [Jj 3 ] I "-C 3 S?)iej Jjs 

— ^ — __ 

86 Thus DP; MK, JJ, ed, for which s. com. — 

■87 JJ 88 JJ -^*^!^. — 88a Thus allj perhaps a mistake 

'ior > as in n. 2la, 89 ; but s. com.— 89 ME '*^.•^40 ME, JJ 
5^-*UU.— 41 ME, JJ JJ 
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sefi I r®5fu 3efi I 5^\ Viw no 

*6«f I6 -^SSf! 1 6«^ 3«<l ! 

u -0-^D^ 18ri 

-tt— ej^ I I [“] 

! sfUU$)r€JJ-^} i p!?)— 

“ll£j w"’ -C-^£J4i I [o] 

f/'] 

‘'$)33tri5 I -t3-ej .*i? iss 

[o] ^ iiej w -o-^t/is i 

r€«? If6 <!!rtl-»^JS (6^ *13-^ -?ji3 18c 

[<=] 1 roi3 I tertJi3«^ 

“'i ^«50 3C-, isd 

48 JJ, ed. !y))-;o; MK, DP J^.-4 ,4 DP w>e,'.*-VljSf.- 
■^-46 Thus DP; MK JJ -V)-»i' e,—^^ MK, JJ, ed. 

MK, JJ JJ fen n3.-60-50 Thus ed., 

with the remark about the first word: i£K torn; DP 

Thus all MSS. agree as to the division of the words j which is 
wrong; it should be: l q, com.—SOa All ^5 which 

Is wrong as in n. 21a/ 89; s. com. — 
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I 1 1 I8e 

“ttsA Stfi6 W 18 / 


[o] *‘ry-vu 


r®eJK 


51 DF ai !• Jj wMch I explain thus: an original scrib® 

might have wri tten _J instead of -tt, and ■*« above it by 
way of eorrectic >n.; a ^ater one copied them both.— 52 JJ ad. 
s-sup.— 53 Thus dp; MK, JJ om.— 54, MSS. which is 

a^to the remain ing part of !• being written very short and 
almost coalesoent v vith the prec. The same mistake recurs in 
PT. 185 n. 61 5 cL ^.Iso 6 for t6 dne to^the same reason in n* 29 
above and often else where.-56 Thus DP; ME ,«« corrected into 
>,6 ; thus both the independent MSS. agree, and yet ed. gives. 
^ of JJ.— 66 JJ" lit ’ a strange mistakel— 
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(06 (06 "‘'IS ^ 20« 

[®J rt5!i6i-2J f®ii6r0U! ^2J£>* i f 

!€«? '’'nei «fUO *“’'1 -siwj 206 

I!r®l3 3tlB 1 ^3 liej ! ttay-e/' \ 

[^] tyiw s-vu-^ir® 

-^^3 ^1 III t6 20c 

--c5^-^)ej lit) “'bi t|uc if6 i^i 

-*e3*^uu-"ip ™t'] 

jj-e «riir°-0o ^ r®ei^ ‘"6iso(? i^riej* 2ia 


56a All as one word witii the foll*5 if rightly so, then 
we must insert f here and read the foil, as t*UO> v&hdnl 
com.— 57 MK torn; DP om. If it be an addition of JJ, not 
iotind in MK also, then we may translate the danse withont it.— 
58 JJ fJJK.— 58a All ^ which is a mistake, if not direct from 
.f06, indirect over »£. Note that neither Tea nor M nor 7cu suits the 
context ; a alone does it. — 68b AH ^ instead of -H3 — . It is 
true that »| occurs for >>[, but « before h tdk 

is unaccountable : it is not the ? used ‘^for connecting a noun 

with a following noun preceded by a prep.*^ — 59 DP 

^ Thus MK, JJ; DP, ed. s. com.— 60a Thus, or the prac. 

I must be adj., for frdrdn tuxs/ikih is very common, s. Mx. S. 48, 
47, 49, IS. 9, 11, sr. 14, 50. 4;— MYPr. 64.— 61 JJ rtJHSO.— 
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fe'iiw “ftniw 

1 -OftAA) s'lU m ®'f®ejS)ej 

■ ?b-5i)“tj “‘'la 


MK torn ; JJ om* — 64 MK 66 JJ om,-^ 

-6§ Titos DF; MK Afpafe^tly the latter iidint- 

to '^Weli fs crecastoAally met With but is almoil* 

the rule, and M. can as well stand for the foil. 



PA N5.M T YAZBM 

[ Stir sad' an ] 


1. * d ijasdcin u veMn, andar Mr gah u 

mmdn guftan n angMhan sa-^a^imr, pa ndmcik andar 
roigdr 1 \ pa in ivinay. 


2. go's andar ddrih, smdy vehdn [t] eSar mah ist^, 
tay a^ar stat/miUrth i an sur, afrin az tjasd&n, u sp&s- 
darth i in myazda^an ray sad an gowem. 


3. liamdy-zoJir iavdb, Mniay-zohr ohrmazd i x abdy, 
ke pa menoydn u gitiydn maJiist, M Mmay en dam u 
doMm dab, pabis pdnay (or: pahray) ddUdr dvb isteb. 

4. Mmdy-zdhr in 7 amasdspand, i pa garoQmdn 
hind: ohrmazd u vahuman u arbavahist u sahrimr u 
spanddrmab udarddbu amw'ddb- 

5a. Mmdy-zdhr in 7 vahist, M pa 11000} mr6{y)- 
hdldy: ivay pa pdyay, do pa star pdyay, se pa mdh 
pdyay, iahdr pa x^arM pdyay, pan] pa harhurz pdyay, 
sas [pa osar rohiih, tt] Mftom pa rdsn garo%mdn, i v>as~ 
rdsnih, i hvHhr, I hrdzdytom, i pur-xWrih, i pur-nitm- 


BY THE NAME OF GOD. 

[A Dinnee Speech] 

(Motto) 

1. It is befitting, at every place and time to speak 
and tbink of prosperity which [comes] from God and those 
of the light religion, especially on a day (or: in times) of 
this kind. 

{Introduction) 

% Lend me your ears, you of the light religion who 
have come here, till (or: so that) I pronounce a speech in 
praise of this dinner, for blessings from God, and in 
thankfulness to this host. 

(First point) 

3. May become worthy of all the offerings, worthy of 
all the offerings— Ohrmazd the Lord, who is the greatest 
among spiritual beings and worldly beings, who created 
all these creatures and creations, [and] has been the pro- 
tector and preserver thereof. 

4. Worthy of all the offerings— these seven Amasdr- 
spand“S (Immortal Light Beings), who are in the garod^ 
rndn [heaven] : 6hrmazd, and Vahuman, and Ar5a-vahist 
and Sahrevar, and SpandarmaS, and X'^ardaS, and 
AmurdaS. 

5. Worthy of all the offerings— these seven heavens, 
which are at a [thousand] men^s height: [number] one at 
the cloud stage, two at the star stage, three at the moon 
stage, four at the sun stage, five at the Harburz stage, 
«ix [at the infinite lights, and] the seventh at the shining 
OaroQmdn, which is very shining, which is beautiful, 
which is brightest, which is full of glory, which is full of 
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yth; pU-gdh i ohrmazcl i x^'ahdij x'ah, pa mmoydn 
x^ahtpjih, M m haft amamspand (or; i n{]ar m haft 
Msvar in wMcli case omit the foil, t .... jO- 

5k [hamdy-Bohr en haft Mhxir i] armh ii savah u- 
^fradah-efs u vidab-efs ti voruharU u vortijarU, M pa 
miydn x^'aniras i bdmiy, i msxmbd}% i pur-marbom, i 
pur-newayih. 


6* hamdy-zohr dbur i farn-baij, u dbur t giimasp, u 
dbur i burzm mihr, u a^jariy abu^rdn atasdn, t pa dcib-^ghh 
nimst mtmd; — cand hastar hamHay-sbz^ u hamHay*^ 
pihan, u hamalay-zohr bavdnd ! 

f , :: ; ■ -■ : .... , . 

7* hamdy zohr mihr i fmx'-gdydh, ti sros i tayiy^ u 
ram t razist^ u varhrdm t amdvand^ ti vdy i vah, ^ "f^^h den 
i mdzdayasndn, u altdb i freJi ddbdr [i] gehdn^ ii fravas i 
asodv. 


8. Tiamdy-zohr hamcty mmdy t meh u veh, M pa '30" 
ro^ay gdh pebdymib hteb* 

9. Tiamdy-zohr sdhdn mh i marbcin pahlom (pasorn). 

10. hamdy-zohr pus % mspuh% i sdhdn farrax^tom 
ddmdn pahlomtomy i andar gehdn a^dyimiytoMy 

IL Jmmdy*z^ mmry framdb&ry M pa mzmryik 
pmwyr ^ p&UxU^yJih t# dahimkm^' 
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good tilings ; which is the court of 6hrmazd the Lord Him- 
self for the spiritual lordships, who are these seven 
Amasaspand-s iox : ‘ lordship, which is over these seven 
A., — or: earths’ in which last case omit the foil. ‘[ ]’). 

5b. [Worthy of all the ofterings — these seven, regions 
(or earths) which are] Arzah and Savah and Fradah-efs 
and Vidah-efi and Vorubarst and V6ru]arst, in the 
middle of (all) which is X''aniras the lustrous, which has 
many stores, which is full of mankind, which is full of 
good things. 

6. Worthy of all the ofterings — the Fire of Farn-bay, 
and the Fire of Gusnasp, and the Fire of Burzen Mihr, 
and other (original ?) fires [and] (later?) fires that are 
established in temples (or ‘lawful places’) ; — may they 
become ever-burning, and ever having food (i.e. fuel), 
and ever having ofterings as early as possible ! 

7. W orthy of all the ofterings — Mihr the possessor 
of wide pastures, and SrdS the strong, and Basn the most 
just, and Varhram the powerful, and the good (or light ?) 
Wind, and the light religion of the Mazdah-worshippers, 
and AstaS the furtherer of the world, and the divine (and 
protective) lights of the blessed. 

8. Worthy of all the ofterings^ — all the great and 
good (or light ?) spiritual beings who are made manifest 
(=described) in the Sih RSzay hymn. 

9. Worthy of all the ofterings— the Sahan Sah (the 
king of kings) the supreme (— majestic) among men. 

10. Worthy of all the ofterings — the crown-prince, - 
the most happy of princes, the most supreme of crest- 
tures (=men), the most desirable (or: accomplished, 
comme il faut) in the world. 

11. Worthy of all the offerings— the prime minister 
who is grand for the grand, and authoritative for tho 
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m^h u veil, 

12* hamciy-zdhr x ar&san spahci^cih ,* Timnliy'Zohr 
x^arwafan spoiha^ah ; haMity-zohr nemroz epd^Tia^dh* 

13. hamay-zohr saJir[-dahawar] i dabawaran. 

14a. hamay-zohr mayuyan {may an) andarza^cih u 
[ma(y)u^aban ma{y)u^abl 

14b* hamay-zoTir hazara^ab* 

14c. hamay-zokr dron-ydz, 

15a. hamay-zohr meh u veil M yazd&n pa m myazd 
Mrzaniy Ttarb. 


15b. daMb pa x^ab^yih mh% u a^arang pa 
miyan bavab, ciyon pa x^'abayih ijam i Ub i hu-7'amay ! ^ 

15c. rozgar [t] farrax^ vahan x^eBha rdymib; yazd&n 
^vay hazar pabtr&b, u dfrin pa ham (or: am?) meray^ t 
myazda^hn, hinStb ! 

16. pa nSimUst afrm an Tcunaby Jcu a^dy marbomdn 
i x ab tan-drust u der-zivisn u x dstay pa a^zon ebon 
havdb, ciyon az a^astay pabdy /— 

17a. ''ha-mdn nemay sidymd, hamoym gatiy 
jx^dktar, ... 

lib* u hamvdr dfrtn pa an mdn Jcundb, ku vas havdb 
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authoritative, and great and good even for the subjects. 

12, Worthy of all the ofierings — the commander-in-' 
chief of the eastern quarter ; worthy of all the ofierings— 
the commander-in-ohief of the western quarter, worthy of 
all the ofierings— the commander-in-chief of the southern 
quarter. 

13. Worthy of all the ofierings— the judge of judges.- 

14a. Worthy of all the ofierings— the chief coun- 
cillor of the priests i.e. [the priest of priests]. 

14b, Worthy of all the ofierings — the chief of ther 
thousand (body-guards). 

14c. Worthy of all the ofierings— the sacrificers of 
the dron cake. 

16a. Worthy of all the ofierings— the great and- 
good whom Grod made worthy for this feast. 

{Second point) 

16b. May He soon destine the country of Iran for 
sovereignty, and may there be splendour in its midst, 
as in the sovereignty of Jam the shining and of good' 
herds! 

16o. A happy day is arranged for the appropriation 
of those of the light religion ; may .God accept it fas] one 
thousand, and may He grant blessings upon this very 
(or : my ?) master, the host ! 

16. As an express blessing may He grant this, 
namely : may he with his own people become so sound in 
body and long living and having wealth in increase, as is 
manifest from the Apastay !— 

17a. “ When they praise us well, the entire world 
is more delightful, (etc.).” 

17b. And may He always grant blessings upon this 
house ; namely : may there be many (and much) in this- 
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17 c- iavab mway zaman w n&my sal u mwa-{ mah u 
u ct^ Cqt • ^avay hasT*^ ) &i% 'inycczd-a^a^ 

rci/u vas newa’^tar! 


ohrmazd, spas t amasaspanddn. 


tt spas asrctivandn, ii specs artistdrdn, u spas vdstriyo- 
sdn,.u spas hutoxsdn- 

u sp&s atasan t pa giMn. 


18 b. spas xdngardn^ u spas huniydygardn, u spas 
dara^andn i pa dar. 


18 c. spas en niyazdafidn, M en rozgdr anddxt u 
sdxt, Mrh u rdyintb. 

18 d. neway mm pihan, u sta^r man sur, u pahlom 
man liam-rasilnih. 

18 e. u stdyisni'{ — u menisniy, gowisnzy u Jcunisnzy 
— spdsddr t a^a^ar spdsddrth. 


19 a. b& man saxl’an ms a^dyeb guftan pes i smdy 
vdhan, leu ser horn az x'arim, u pur hozn az may, u hurani 
bom dz r&misn. 
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house, -many horses, swift and strong (or: shining); 
many men, young (or: brave), capable, speakers in 
assemblies, [worthy] of remembrance with those of the 
ig t religion ; mnch gold with silver ; much barley with 
wheat; many stores full of good things; and much merri- 
■ment and music ! ' ■ ■ ■ 

17c. May there be good time and good year and 
good month and good day and goodness from [alH this 

(or: good hour)— much better for the host ! 

{Third point) 

^ 18a. Thanks unto 6hrma2!d, thanks unto Amah‘ 

aspand-s. 

And thanks unto priests, and thanks unto warriors, 
and thanks unto farmers, and thanks unto artisans. 

And thanks unto fires which are [established] in the 
world. 

18b. Thanks unto the cooks, and thanks unto the 
musicians, and thanks upto the gate-keepers who are at 
the ^ate, 

18o. Thanks unto this host, who planned and 
prepared, made and arranged this day. 

18d. Good is our food, and grand is our dinner, and 
best is our meeting. 

18e. And [I am] a praising (.= sincere)— e.e. with 
thought, speech, and action— thanks-giver of the above 
[mentioned] thanks-giving. 

18f. There is no other thing [to add]. 

{Aftp.r (he dinner) 

1 9a. But (= well) I must further pronounce a soeeoh 
before you of the light religion, that satiated am ' ! r()m. 
food,^ and full am I from wine, and merry am I l rom 
merriment. 
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191. U sma'i st&yisn i yazd&n u &frin f 

veMniavanday guftan s&yeb- 

19c. sm&y vkUn [i] ehar mab ^b, har U tMiar 

daneb guft gdweh ; . .. 

20a. ee man har U farrax'ihdtar-U man brb u jivar 

(?0T:Jcunpbf)umaya2a^arxarb^steb. 

20h. x^as xWh,u yazdan pa x^amr mnib, u drust 
axm, u pa Mr u Ur^ay Mrban tuxs&y iav&b ; 

90e 'd az lun-dahimth t&y frazdm Mrth, farrax - 
ihmr, 'u yazd&n 0 pa frar6nih [«] tuxs&yih arz&my 

ddreb . — 

21a. dfrinUyon-am guft U ras&b, mmiy paJinay u 

rob dr[&}n&y u x’^arsib hdUy M ras&b ! 

21b. ibon bavab, ibbntar bavab \ 


frazaft pa drob, sdbih, u ramisn [i] har vOian, fraron- 
Tmnhnd^n. 
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19b. But it is not possible to fully recite, ‘0 
you of the light religion, the praise of Grod and the 

blessings upon those of the light religion. 

19o. You of the light religion who have come here, 
whoever [of you] knows better may say his say ; 

20a. for as to me whatever is most happy — for by me 
sweetmeat (or cakes) and wine are partaken of overmuch. 

20b. May you sleep pleasantly, and see God in 
dream, and get up healthy, and be diligent in performing 
work and godly deeds; 

20o. for, from the initial creation up to the end of 
action, he is the most happy, whom God considers worthy*J 
because of his uprightness and industry,— 

21a. May there come the blessings as I have uttered, 
may they come in the width of the earth and in the 
length of the river and in the height of the sun ! 

21b. May it be so, may it be more than so ! 


Finished with welfare, joy, and pleasure unto all of 
the light religion, the upright dealers. 


COMMENTARY 


1 

(1) This § is so to say the motto or “ text” of the 
speech— a suitable saying uttered before its beginning. 
This view is concluded from the fact that the request 
to attend to the oration— or the form of address— occurs 
in § 2, and not at the very beginning as in the case 
of the sermon or religious lecture in PT 61. 3. The 
motto contains some glimpses of literaiy style: the three 
pairs in hardly three lines are not used by chance and 
without purpose. Individually they occur also elsewhere, 
-Mx 2. 88, 63. 6 ; 1. 61, 2. 44, 6. 12, 63. 5 ; 67. 30 ; AVn 3. 21 ; 
KnS. 1. 43, 10. 16,— but not together as here. "We do not 
know whether it is a quotation from some work or a com- 
position of the speaker himself ; it may, but must not, be 
the latter because of the definite reference to the roigar, 
which we have dealt with above, Intr. p. 11 f. 

(2) In the translation we may give yazah instead 
of God, for when the term occurs in this pair it is always 
so rendered in Sk. But later on the author thinks of one 
Supreme Being, as can be judged from the number of 
the corresponding verb in §§ 15b fi. — That velmn occurs 
for the Mazdah-worshippers need not first be proved : 
it is a well known and self-evident matter. And as such 
it can well be an abbreviation of veh-denan, and so I 
have taken it to be ; and veil- den I have rendered with 
* light religion’, for such is the old, Arabic rendering of 
the term, s. my article “ Middle Persian Evidence for the 
Avestan Conception of Fire” in Studia Indo-Iranica 
Ehrengabe fiir Wilhelm Geiger, 246 ft. ; s. also App. p. 84. 

(3) As to the var. namciit and I may observe 
that both are correct, but as a rule the former is used 
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'withi pa as here, Mx, 13.- 13, '41* 10? Bnu • 1., 2; the latter, 
without it, PV all the recorded places, BdK 7. 4, PazT 
84, . 1 etc; . ' ’ 

2 ■ 

(1) This § is the introductiou in which the speaker 
requests for close attention, and mentions the three 
points on which he wants to dwell. They are the ‘praise^ 
of the dinner, the invocation of blessings from Grod, and 
the rendering of thanks unto and also on behalf of the 
host, — both ideas can be expressed by the same postposi- 
tion, and §§ 18a-c justify them. 

(2) gas andar ddstan lit. ‘to keep the ears in [the 

matter]^ oL Np. nigartdan ‘ to observe^; andar is 

not mere pleonastic as may be supposed from Np. goi 
ddstan. latter would simply mean * to hold the 

ears^ which is actually done for properly catching a 
«onnd or word, and which idiom is used in Guj. also : 
Mm dhar-mi, Mm dliari-ne sdhhaUvu ; oi* also gos paJin 
or daraz Icardan ‘to make the ears wide or long’ 
used in the developed sense 'to expect’, whereas in 
familiar or colloquial Guj. they mean ‘ to hear attentive- 
ly’ — 7mn polila or fear w. In the other sermon 

the form of address runs thus: gros andar ddrah paJilomihd, 

mdrhomdn M Mh mdzdaijasn ildsva^i asnaveh an t, 

PT51,3ft/ 

a 

(1) Here begins the first point. Prom the strange- 
ness of the phraseology it should not be supposed, as is 
done by Anklesaria, that this is something difierent 
from the ‘ praise’ of the dinner* He in his introduction to 
PT p. 51 takes the three parts thus : “ the first consisting 
•of the hamak-zdhar (= co-operation, the Zoroastrian 
ideal of union in work), §§ 3-15 ; the second of 
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Ifrin {= praise), §§ 16-17; and the third of sepaif 
<= thanksgiving), §§ 18-20.” But in the very next sentence 
he gives ‘ blessings’ for afrtn, and the second part really 
consists of blessings and not of praise. Therefore it 
must be the first part that treats of the praise. There 
is little doubt that the speaker meant this Jiamay-sohr 
portion when he referred to the praise of the dinner, 
stayMbarih t sv,r. The only thing is that we are 
not to take this in our material, usual sense of the term. 
The praise as we understand occurs later on in § 18d, 
but that is merely coupled with the third part, or rather 
said in support of thanksgiving unto the host. The 
author could not have meant it as the first point of his- 
speech. The real praise according to him consisted in 
the feast being offered to and accepted by Ohrmazd and 
others , enumerated up to § 15a, by — to speak in the 
style of old Zoroastriah divines— spiritual and worldly 
worshipful ones, the latter being here the pillars of the 
state. And the idea of offering comes out from the 
meaning and significance of Uamay-zoTir. which we 
ascertained above, Intr. pp. 21-24. 

(2) The change of haveb into hmab is made in 
accordance with the parallel passages, PazT 82. 11, 86, 
19, 91. 3. I do not think that we are to leave haveb and 
ti’anslate ‘ is or are’ with reference to Ohrmazd etc.,, 
nor ‘ may you be’ with reference to the audience as in 
PazT 98. 2 ff., Tirandaz 239. The mistake is not rare ; 
it recurs in § 17o also. If the explanation hid ya‘ni 
had in the glossary published by Sachau, Beitrage zur 
Zor. Lit. 38. 12 f . refers to some dialectal change, then 
the mistake can be attributed to it. By adopting our 
view, the style or syntax may look strange because of the 
repetition of ham&y-zohr-, but it is not wrong, cf. the 
similar use of vas in § 17b. 


m 
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4: 

After 6]irmazd tlie seven Amesaspand-s are remem- 
bered,, Olirmazd Himself being one of them. Else- 
where we read that after creating the six He created 
Himself as the seventh; 7-om GrBd IS, 

14 f., 14. 10. This popular way of putting things must 
appear rather strange, but cf. the Original conception in 
the Gada-s as explained by Maria Smith, Studies in the 
Syntax of the Gathas §§ 18 fi., especially 18 where aJittra* 
is said to occur like nla- etc. in the sense of an aspect 
term also, and not only in that of ‘ Lord’- This means 
the same thing when Ohrmazd is thought of as the 
Lord and Creator on the one hand and as one of the 
-Amesaspand-s on the other. As to their abode being 
the gard. we have a direct evidence in V. 19. 32 

etc. This again is the popular statement of what is 
poetically suggested in the Gafla-s : “ the names of all 
-:the aspects, except mazdaJi, can be used as synonyms 
of Paradise, presumably because in Paradise the soul 
will experience as full a realization of the divine 
perfections as it is capable of enjoying. Compare the 
■similar Christian doctrine of the beatific vision”, Smith, 
ibid. § 17. The explanation given here is based upon the 
Christian notion ; our explanation would be that the 
union of the soul with the divinity, expressed by one of 
the aspect terms, is hinted at. However this may be, 
the Amesaspand-s are closely associated with 6hrmazd, 
not so the Yazag-s. The reason is to be found in their 
^origin and history. The Yaza8-s were nature and special 
.:gods of different tribes from whom they were incor- 
■porated in the Zoroastrian pantheon later on, whereas 
the concept of Amesaspand-s was the innovation of the 
•prophet, and so it has preserved its special position, 
Jiowever changed and developed it may have been. 
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As to the meaning of amssa- spmfa- ‘immortal 
light beiugs’, s. Hertei Beit. 129 ft. to which I have added 
a further proof from Eussian snyetit ‘light, not dark,’ s. 
my article “ An Iranian Text on the Act of Dreaming” 
in Eestsohrif t M. Winternitz 263. 

■ 5a' 

The question of the seven heavens is fully discussed- 
in Intr. pp. 25-28, but there are some expressions in this §• 
which require elucidation. 

. V A 

(1) The heavens are said to be at or in \ 

in Mk, JJ and •^-*‘1 in DP. Let it be added here 
that the older pronunciation of the second word was 
Mlah, as now proved by MpPs. Thus falls to the ground 
my former objection to the suf. ab, although its origin 
remains still doubtful, of- 8ns Intr. § 9. The meaning 
is unequivocal— ‘height’ from which one can easily judge 
that the first word in DP is uir ‘man’. Height as well 
as other dimensions are commonly expressed in terms 
of a man or an animal or their limbs; but ‘at a man’s 
height’ is not so convincing, and therefore something 
else can have been meant, especially when there is a 
variant. This in its turn means ‘strength’ with which 
we cannot proceed. Fortunately, however, the same 
term with maz is used for . Av. viro mazazaho in PrO 
18. 10, showing that it is a transcription, vh'diy), of the Av. 
equivalent. Though this is the only case of the kind 
and even in the corresponding phrase vtr alone is usedi 
we need not doubt the identification. The other reading 
niroJc, suggested by Bartholomae also, AiW 1465, cannot 
be accepted, unless its sense be ‘pertaining to a man’ 
which is not possible.— The term is usually derived from 
*naryai}a- ‘manliness’, Av, nairya ‘manly,’ but Nyberg; 
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Hb 2. 156 gives quite a different ety. ^niya^ravaka-, yaU 
*to be active ^ 

Thus both tbe readings mean 'a man's height' which 
is too little — or are we to identify it with ndrdhdrmo 
in the obscure passage discussed above? Leaving this 
point open we may for the present suppose that some 
numeral figure is missing, say 1000 which is used to 
express the greatest height, s. Yt, 5. 96 where the Aredvi is 
said to flow from the height of a thousand men Ti.azatd7Hhi 
Imrdsna vireinQim for which GrBd 77. 11 (BdK 22. 11) 
has 1000 ? 7 iarb bltlaij. The exact parallel hcizatdro-vwa- 
occurs in Yt. 14. 29 for expressing the greatest depth; 
and lastly hazcir vir halci was the iron palace of Afrasiyab, 
Aog 61. — A different and detailed account of the distance 
between difierent stages of heaven is given in PRiv 129 
15 ft. 

(2) This ideogram of ‘cloud' like a couple 

of others is not included in PrP, though it occurs in 
other places : PV 8# 7 com., AZ 38 (but s. Geiger p. 63 n. 
24), and FrO 22. 4 for Av. ' The latter may be 

sufficient to suggest the Iranian reading, but as a 
further proof we may add that the parallel of 
PV 8. 7 com., Sns 2. 10, uses a^r itself, and so also the 
GrBd parallel to our passage. I refer to all this, for 
Pagliaro in his AZ reads the ideogram as varanah (s. 
JA. 1932, p. 265), probably because of the corresponding 
ideogram ■= v&v&u ‘rain'. Of course, will 

not suit the metre ascertained by Benveniste JA. 1932 
p. 246 ft., but this point, to my mind, is not finally 
settled. There is also another word used for Av. 
maeya- ‘cloud' PY 10. 3 (6) and ‘pit, hole' PV 13. 37; 
if correct, it can be meznay from mezihcin wherein the 
two similar words for ‘to rain' and ‘to pass urine’ have 
fallen together, as in Sk, mihr. 
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(3) asar romih ‘infinite lights^. THs addition is 
suggested by Anblesaria also; and we b a ve supported 
it from other lists, especially from Eiv II 74. 19.;“^payay., 
has been left out by me, since it is not used with this 
term there. As to the nature of these lights we may 
observe that x^ahata- is their common epithet, s. AiW 
1862, and in PV 2, 40 there is a quotation that they 
shine upwards, whereas the others shine downwards : 
mspa anciyra raocd usca nsraomyeiti vispa stihdta 

V O 

raoca aora araocayeiti The statement that both of 

them shine in the vara- made by Yama shows that 
HertePs view of the vara- being the heavenly globe 
—and not something subterranean— is correct. Then 
stibata- ‘(for) the creation created or ordained’ refers to 
the sun, moon, and stars mentioned in the same para- 
graph; and a^abata- ‘self -created or ordained, independent’ 
to the others, anayra-, which might therefore have a 
similar sense, ‘without a head or chief’ rather than 
‘without a beginning’. Our asar too can have both 
these meanings, hence ‘infinite’ in a wider sense. 

(4) Mark the orthography for 

^ which is added to braz- (hraztban) ‘to shine’. This 
formation occurs in MpT and there is no other expla- 
nation. tr for ““ recilrs also elsewhere, 6.g. the same 
word in PT 138. 16, and for p&yay in 

PEiv 129. 15ff. This shows that Nyberg is wrong when he 
reads yetah which one cannot explain, Hb. 

2. 9; it is simply s-sifl or ffeM, if we want to take 
it as a nwi savant, a mere transcription of Av. 

for too is met with. The ordinary 
is from. Av. *ga^^yaka^ ‘material (world, being, etc.)’ 
like mbiby Av. ’fniainyavaha- ‘spiritual (world, being, 
etc.)’ Note that this occurs in MpT II; and gHtJi or 
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geMh (Av. *gm%ya%wa-) in Syr.— Our term is written 
in all the five places in AVn 12, 2, 9 etc. 
Recently Baily BSOS 7. 79 has ascertained a suf. -dhh 
here and in some other words ; but it can be compared 
with iarazyM for (?) Ir&zM may it shine’ PazT 100- 
22 f., Txrandaz 250. 

(5) The nearest reading is pur-x^arreJi. 
It is a suitable epithet of the gardQm&n and is actually 
met with as such in Mx 7. 14 where as usual the ideo- 
gram is used. The only doubtful point is the ortho- 
graphy which is variously given, s. BrP *1. 3 f.— that in 
ms. S resembles the present one, the only difference 
being > for This uncertainty is very probably due 
to the fact that the Iranian term is not used in the 
texts; only the ideogram is common. As to the 
reading xv'rreh (which is demanded by the present 
orthography also), as opposed to (d’arrah in Np, s. 
Bartholomae MirM 5. 20 n. 1. One of the numerous 
pronunciations recorded in Np dictionaries is also xurih. 

Other conjectures are also possible: the word can 
be a mistake for pur^farrax^ih ‘full of 

happiness’ occurring in a similar context in AVn 15, 
21, or for pm'-xunaMh occurring in MpT, 

xcunaMi ‘happiness’, and in MpPs, amnaJca ‘happy 

(6) The next clause requires some explanation. I 
have taken pesrgah, which seems to be rare, in the sense 
,of dar, in Np also dar-gah, ‘royal court’, in order to 
justify pa menoyan x'’abayih ‘for the spiritual lord- 
ships’; that is, Ohrmazd holds His court there. (If DP 
Jhas wrongly inserted pa, say for, «, then we need not 
take this special meaning; but pa is necessary for the alter- 
native interpretation also.) The idea of thejr common 
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abode is not new, nor its comparison with the royal 
court, s. MYFr.2/57ff; and even some' sort o£ court, 
arrangement can be observed in GrBd 16d. 1 fi, Ohrmazd, 
sits, the next three Amesaspand-s stand on His right 
side, the last three on His left, and Srdi before Him. 
(Mark the inclnsion of Srds who also plays a part in 
the last struggle just as the other seven, GrBd 227. 4:ff. 
= BdK 76. 6ft.) It is for this reason and also because 
Ohrmazd % x^ah&y is a fixed phrase that I did not adopt 
* 0. who is the Lord even among the spiritual lordships ^ 
which idea is not strange, cf. DkM 187. 2 translated 
in my article “ Pahlavi Passages on Fate and Free 
WilP’ in ZII 8. 120. 

(7) ^ The one objection that can be raised is 
that there is and not x^'abayan. But 4h is used 

as a pi. suf. just as -an, s. my Sns p. 162, also in our 
text § 11; moreover, the common phrase a^arreh i 'x' ab&yih 
can mean the “glory ’" of kings as well as of kinghood, 
cf. Jcaydn i)o arr^h an i Msang abaydn.,^ ; erdn 
x^'varreh an i m^dnaydn, l[A]r|3a6 an % dsravdn^ 

GrBd 162. 7 ft. If however we have to taka x^abdyih as 
lordship or sovereignty as usual, wo must change the 
following M en haft amasds'pand into apar en haft Jdsvar 
‘upon these seven regions", and then the names as they 
are without any addition on our part. We have ’‘to 
suppose that was changed into and then into 
and that amasdspand was written instead of himar in 
reminiscence of the same phrase in § 4. This is rather 
far-fetched, although as to the idea we may compare 
GrBd 163. 1 f, x^'ah nisimb pa an t asard romih, u pdyeh 
WMnoy u gUt^ daman, and suggest that the common 
phrase x'abayih i haft Mhar was transferred from the 
political and worldly sphere into the religious and 
spiritual Gne, which phenomenon is not rare. 
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But 1 have preferred to leave the test as it is and 
to make the more natural addition about the seven 
earths or regions, which may well be remembered after 
the seven heavens. They are so treated in the parallel 
texts, BazT 88. 15 £f., 100. 5 fi., where even mountains 
and rivers, and periods are remembered before them, but 
not heavens. We may note that West mentions the 
regions as an item of remembrance, not so Anklesaria 
whose real view, however, we do not know. For the 
orthography of. PV 19. 39 especially ms. IM and Mx 
16. 10. In etc. the diacritical mark is wrong : 

is not d but simply e = a. 

Looking to the various obscurities to which we may 
add the use of ‘one, two, etc.’ instead of ‘first, second, 
etc.’, and considering the later conception of seven 
heavens one might suppose that the whole of § 6 is an 
interpolation. 

6 

(1) About the mythical and legendary account of 
the three fires mentioned here, s. Q-rBd 124. 2 ft. (BdE 
40. 15 ft. does not contain the later part), Zs 11 8 ft. 
Originally they were in the form of x^ctrreh', and the 
first of them is even called after it— mark the specific 
OP term iaya in bay and there used but borrowed from 
the Median dialect form in farn ; Av. form of the latter 
is also used, s. GrBd 124. 14, PazT 100. 8, Tirandaz ’m. 
Later on they received the material fire as their bodies, 
but their souls retained the original substance. Such 
is the case with dial * varhrdn also, GrBd 125. 14 f., 
126, 8 f., but the use of a difierent word, dtas and not 
&bur, shows that this cult might have had a difterent 
origin, of. Hertel IICP’ 7. 148 and my review thereof in- 
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OLZ 1933 col. 568. The mention is made of both the 
terms in parallel texts, PazT 82. 14, 91. 3, 100. 9 and also 
in AVn 14. 12, and so it is probable that they were 
distingnished in those days; but the nature of distinction 
is nowhere made clear (the suggestion about physical 
and figurative fires, OamaMemVol. 239, does not suit); 
therefore it is also probable that the terms are used 
as a mere doublet, as is the case with giyay <71^* in 
GrBdl23, 10 (BdK 41. 3) and therefore in 2. 14 (1. 7) 
also. I also thought of taking the phrase aburan atasan 
as ‘fires belonging to the (j/rtsaS) ASur’, but other passages 
went against it. 

(2) cand Jiastar *as early as possible. ’—eattd with 
the comparative or superlative has this force ; c£. ...cand 
‘^veUst Mxt, u cand shifttar pa zanisn a par ndrdnentb 
‘he (Tistr) drew up the water as much as possible, and 
caused it to rain with pelting as severely as possible’ 
Zs 6. 12. (The original has vhsdast ‘as many handfuls,’ but 
dast does not occur as ‘handful’ nor there is any occasion 
for it. Instead of ‘severely’ one may say ‘miraculously,’ 
but s. my Sns 10. 8 n. 1 where the former meaning is 
ascertained.) Subsequently I have found that Bartholomae 
has already noted this construction with hand in a number 
of other passages, MirM 3. 20 n. 1 etc. 

(3) TiamesaJc pihant ‘ever having food or meal’; 
The ed. prefers yazisn of DP; if it be genuine, the 
phrase would mean ‘ever having worship.’ But I think 
that it is nothing but a misleading orthography of pihan 
as elsewhere, s. my Sns 5. 3 n. 1. As to the idea, cf . 
Mityd-pidwi. lmy\...atars Y 62. 2, Ny 5. 8, and the 
interesting quotation in PrO 33. 3 ff . ; pa sakdhom gowah 

z% asti ctlars ahurdhe mazdd hama, li-piQwo 
jiiwi-gdmi afia nara asavam” hi 3 pihan ast dtas i 
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ohrmazd [pa] hamin is a mistake for do pa 

damastan ; ebon marb t asd* 

While dealing with sur above we have seen that 
only two meals—morning and evening — were common 
ill those days; but here we learn that three meals were 
necessary in summer, evidently becaiise the day was 
much longer, s. Sns Intr. 15. Since the principal 
reference is to fire, one might expect that it is to be 
fed often in winter, but we see here that it was supplied 
with fuel as many times only as the food was prepared. 


(1) The yazab-s remembered here are not put toge- 
ther at random, but they form a distinct group in other 
places also. All of them help the soul in its passage 
to the other world, AVn 5, 2 ft ; and with the exception 
of Good Wind they come to the assistance of Pesdtan 
Vyt 3, 32. In both the cases w^arreh i dm is used instead 
of veJi deUf — AVn adds also t mh and veh den has become a 
common appellation, —but still if we want to bring the 
latter in conformity with the former, we may read veHii] 
dm ‘the light of the religion/ This will then supply 
another proof for my contention about HertePs theory on 
the Aryan conception of fire, s. my article in Studia Indo- 
Iranica, Ehrengabe fur W. Geiger and also that in 
Festchrift M. Winternitz, p, 262. com. 9 (a). 

(2) is a transcription of Av. gaoyaoti- = 
yuti ; the same form is used in Vyt 3. 32, whereas 

is common in PY, 

(3) I have preferred to of DP which 

ed. has adopted, for I consider the latter to be a clerical 
mistake due to the common word rast. This has 
happened also in PY 65. 12 (64, 51) which as a rule gives 
the correct form, s. 1. 7 (23), 2, 7 (29), 3. 9 (37), 7. 9 m) 
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wliorG soni6ijini6s tlio ©xpl&nBtiioii is siiowin^ 

that the other, from Av. razista-, was not so common 
in Mp. 

(4) ‘Wind’ or its spirit is distinguished in Mp 
with the epithets veh and t^ttar according as its activity 
is good or bad. Thus, for instance, PV 5. 8 f. adds vattar 
to Av. which carries away the man bound by 

aisto-vihaiu-, of. GrBd 186. 12 ff. where the two seem 
to be identified. These epithets are not used in Av., 
therefore it is perhaps not proper to render tjeft by ‘light’ 
in this case. However, even there only that part of 
vayvr is worshipped or considered worthy of sacrifice 
which belonged to spdnta-mainyu- ‘the light spirit’ 
aetd^ tk- voyo yctzwtnctide ycit te. asti spsnto inctinyaom. 
Y 25. 6, Yt 15. 0 etc. This might suggest that veh 
■here is used in the sense of ‘ light ’ in spite of its 
opposite vaUar ‘bad, worse.’ In any case, the 
quotation shows that there was also another part of 
vayu~ which did not belong to ‘ the light spirit’ ; and 
hence one vayu- did both the functions, good and bad ; 
it is not necessary to speak of two distinct vayii- as in 
AiW 1358.— is also identified with rcim, but we do 
■not know why. 

■■■■■.■ .1 

As to frams ‘divine (and protective) light’ s. my 
article “An Iranian Text on the Act of Dreaming” 
(com. 11) in Festschrift M. Winternitz, p. 263 f. 

8 

After the special mention of the principal yazab-s 
follows the general reference to all of them described 
in the 8ih Bozay ‘hymns’. It is thus that we have inter- 
preted gah which as a rule occurs for the gaM chapters 
only ; but cf. the use of srvh-gahan in DdA 19. 4 with 
that of yak-karb in 8ns 6. 3 ; and in Dd 61. 9, 79. 7 
-the former refers to the Av. in general. This is not a 
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•direct proof for our meani^ but it will not be correct 
to translate tbe pbrase ‘in the period of thirty days’, for 
there is nothing to support it in the account of the 
creation, GrBd 13* 13 ft, 

9 

Here begins the list of worldly worthies, the King of 
Kings being naturally the first. He is remembered in 
one of the parallel texts, PazT 88. 14, Eiv 404. 14 where 
diiinvad shows that the piece had a Pahlavi original, it 
being a mechanical and wrong transcription of 
—The epithet marhan pahlom is used along with anosay 
for Sahpuhr II in Pers. II 6, s. Paik 122. The ortho- 
graphy there is difterent, p^rsvmy^ parsom — pardom, 
•of. pardama in Parthian names, etc. in PSt 203, and 
not Op fra%ama as Herzfeld says. Paik 230. This 
is the S form with s for ft. Other details in App. p, 84. 

10 

(1) pus % vaspuhr I have translated with ‘crown- 
prince (heir apparent)’ to suit the context ; and I believe 
that it can be also otherwise justified. Literally, Av. 
viso-pudra- mesons ‘the son of the castle’ and might 
refer particularly to the eldest son who inherits the 
castle after the death of his father. This is perhaps 
the reason why it is translated by vispus pah — with an 
extra pah ‘chief ’ in PV 7. 43. As to vaspuhr beside 
■vispuhr there is nothing to justify Herzfeld ’s view that 
the former is a Pahlavik or N form and the latter a 
Parsik or S one, Paik. 157, 170. The correct explanation 
is that vispuhr is derived from the noun base, and 
vaspuhr from the adj. one, as the vrddhi form shows, 
cf. Bartholomao WZKM 25. 252 f. This distinction 
can be observed and accepted in all cases where the 
terms occur ; for another clear ad j, use of vaspuhr ^ s* 
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Bailey BSOS 7. 72, elsewhere we have to see pi. adj. 
as pi. noun in vAspuhrayaa, which itself is used as a 
pure adj. base with suf- -tar, -tom, and -iM in later 
writings, DkM 292. 1 ff.., 413. 21, DdA 36. 28. 

(2) is the defective orthography of sahan occur- 
ring also elsewhere, though we have the proper or full 
one just above. There is no other suitable reading ; and 
as to the meaning, it can refer only to other princes, sons 
etc. of the reigning king. We have the evidence that “ the 

natives call the sons of the king Shchye (Shah) ” 

from a Chinese account of Persia in the sixth century,. 
K. Hori SpMemVol. 248. Then sah was the title reserved- 
for the governors coming from the royal family only. 

(3) For datmn = people s. AVn 16. 12, 33. 6, and. 
especially PT 133. 16 Tiamist dcmcm dmihenihar. 

11 

The prime minister is the only exception who is 
remembered along with the King of Kings in one of the 
parallel texts, PazT 88. 15 (Eiv 404. 14); others are not 
mentioned there. 

Here too I have taken -ih as a pi. suf. in order to 
preserve the similarity of the idea which is unequivocal in 
the last phrase pa-c daMsn&n meh u v(>h, where -c ‘ even,, 
also ’ shows that the preceding must be grasped in a like 
manner, and not ‘ who is grand through grandeur' etc.— 
As to dahisndn = subjects, s. MYFr 3, 94 pabixkih dn 

newaytur i ...ddhisn ayarth a^dy ‘ [As to] kings, 

that is the best with whom is ( = who gives) help unto the 
subjects’, unless dahisn ay drill means ‘help of destiny’. 

12 

The three commanders- in-chief of the three quarters 
of the empire are mentioned here ; but the fourth, that of 
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the north or IgnrpaSaYan, is omitted,— whether by mistake 
of a copyist or by motive of the author we cannot say. 
But very probably the former, for wo nowhere read of 
the independence and separation of that quarter from the 
empire, rather it was its great stronghold. Its most 
common and official name was from' the principal pro- 
vince A6ur[3a8aY§.n, and not from the cardinal point as 
in the case of the other three, s, Sfi 2, 21, 34, 68 with my 
remarks thereon in OLZ 1926 col. 683 fi. and in the 
forthcoming study on the text; 56 mentions an Agurga- 
gaYan spahafjah by name, Eran-gusnasp. The institu- 
tion of four oommanders-in-chief for the better consolida- 
tion of the empire was the innovation of Xusrav I, 
before whose reign the military command over the whole 
empire was under one man titled hHm-spahafjah, 
Noldeke, Tabari 155. This fact provides the upper limit 
for the composition of our speech. 

13 

of the mss* we may well propose to change 
into to suit the context. West in his notice on 

the text renders the phrase “ the district judges GIrPh 
2. 114 ; that is, he read the word in question as sahr^ but 
then the following i must be omitted, and the item 
is not quite in consonance with the list. Our correc- 
tion fulfils this condition, the judge of judges or 
the supreme judge being one of the highest officials. 
The title seems to be rare, Bartholopaae does not mention 
it among the grades of judges, ZSR 4. 28 f., but I have 
found it used once, DkM 713. 7. Another and still easier 
correction is having the same meaning ‘judge'; 

cf. iiag^Y ti dahciyan AVn 16. 10. and Np dadak, 

‘^uk^ better Hk ‘ lord chief justice' (used along with 
* minister ' in the verse quoted by Vullers). But Salemann 
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GIrPb 1- 278 bas declared tbe formation of tbe -word 
' we might therefore suggest dahky Np dadig^ 

I m. But U conuct, u App, p. 85, 

14 

(1) In mn-^ldnYandarzlah is explained to be 

“Ordner der Magersohaft”-organiser, supervisor, oi the 

Tiriests-andin Arm. hander japet means ‘manager, chiei 
Sob meaning can well be applied in der anderjapet..A 
Sakstan anderjapet also: I do not see any difference 
in tbe use of tbe term as done by Hubsobmann,^ ArmGr 
99,179. On tbe contrary, the usual translation teacher, 
instructor’ will be quite unsuitable in the last case 
which is certainly tbe name of the country, and according 
toHerzfeldeven d&r, dar is Ctesipbon and vaspuhraJian 
Ispahan. Paik 1B2, 170, 226. He takes the term in 
question to be ‘the minister of education’, but such an 
office hardly existed in those days. 

(2) In the present case ‘chief councillor (andars 
‘counsel, advice’), leader’ of the priests is meant, perhaps 
the same as mayu^aUn mayu^ab who is expected in 
the list. Prom the occurrence of u we have also 
concluded that this title was originally in the text; and 
since thfe order of enumeration and the grade of ^ the 
titles could not be reconciled, I have taken m 

not ‘and’, s. 18e. The two dignitaries are actually 
identified’ in ZsA 23. hamdy 

andarza^ab e mayu^aban mayu^ab 2 pibdy&nib 
SEE 47. 162 gives ‘ spirits’, that is, he read mmdyiin 
instead of mayiiy&n, which is wrong ; perhaps we have 
to take the first e to be i ‘who’, and omit the second 
one as one ms. does); although they are distinguished 
in PY 1 (8, 11, 14, 17, 21) and 7 (14, 17. 20, 23, 27) where 
the first or lowest rank goMs t vavar of ZsA is not given, 
and hence’ this difiere»oe. Moreover, ddbamv is 
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mentioned last, but the whole passage must be the 
first, for it refers to the usaMna- period of the day and 
nmanya- which, must precede the Jiavani- and visya- 
as elsewhere, of. the regular order nm&na- ‘ house,’ visa 
‘clan,’ etc. Then the list will bear a close resemblance 
to the division of the Sasanian clergy into judges, priests, 
supervisors of temples, and teachers given in the Letter 
of Tansar, as has been observed by Larmesteter JA. 
1894 p. 518. Yet this does not prove that our terjji 
meant simply ‘teacher’. Note also in MhD 57. 12, 69. 10 
it is the title or office of a legal authority, suggesting 
that it signified leader’ or the like; so also in Mb DA 
15.14,37.11. 

14b 

The office and title of Jias&ra^ab can be traced Up 
to the Achaemenian period, it being preserved by Greek 
authors. The chief of the king’s body-guards was no 
doubt an important personage. In Arm. this title is 
applied to a prime minister, from which it is concluded 
that that was his earlier designation, s. Christensen 
EmpSas 32, but not so under the Sasanids as Herzfeld 
says, Paik 188. Note that the prime minister himself 
uses the common title, of. also the other meanings in 
Arm., ArmGr 174, 182. Arabic histories do not mention 
JiazcLra^ab, but I am inclined to compare the titles 
Ttazarmard and hazdrbanda, Nsldeke Tabari 230, 284, 
Christensen EmpSas 32, 100 s. App. p. 87f. The rest of 
the ministers are omitted in our text, namely the chief 
secretary {dabirheh) and the chief tax collector or finance 
minister (vastribsansdlar, vastriosbeb or hutuxsbeb), 
Noldeke Tabari 444 f., Christensen EmpSas. 19, 30. 

14c 

drbn-yaz 'dron cake saorifioer, performer of the 
drbn cake ceremony ’ is a rare word ; for its formation 
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of. dev-yasak etc. in my Sns 8. 4 n. 5 besides whiob rfeu-yas 
is clearly recorded in PazT 89. 16,— from daeva-ydzo, the 
only form met with in Av. (West and Anklesaria seem 
to have read dron xjaftan ‘ to obtain’, to judge from 
their “partakers” and “participators of the dar««.”) 
We do not think that this office is mentioned here as 
that of honour and eminence as in the preceding oases ; 
we may rather connect it with the following § where 
the participators in the myazd dr sacrificial feast are 
referred to. This is done in a parellel text, cf. ^ki *pa 
im myazd rosasmddr if darm yaUdr ?) u yazim karddr 
*u myazd rdytniddr ebar yah bdb, PazT 86. 4f., Eiv 
403. 6; cf. PazT 92. 10 f., Eiv 391. 8 f. where the doubtful 
word does not occur. 

15 a 

It is not clear whether we are to take arzhniy in 
the technical sense of a Mazdah-worshipper or in the 
general sense of ‘worthy.’ The former is very 
common, hence also the gloss arzimi hehdin ti a$6 ra 
ginyand, Saohau, Beitrage zur Zor Lit. 38. 4f, But here 
as in PY 8 which too deals with the partaking of the 
myazd, the term may well signify ‘worthy’ among the 
followers of the faith, non-hypocrite. 

16 b 

(1) The editor has wrongly included this and the 
following in § 16. West too can be said to have done 
the same, since he includes the zot (which word we 
interpret differently) and the master of the house among 
the worthies remembered with hamcLy-zohr. But this is 
not correct. The hamCiy-zohr portion, which forms the 
first point of the speech, is finished with the general men- 
tion of the congregation. And now begins the second point 
of invoilang blessiugs. First of all, the speaker thinks . 
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of the wliole country of Iran. We know from Herodotus 
1 . J 32 that “ It is not permitted him to ask for good 
things for his own private use who sacrifices; but he 
makes petition for good to befall the whole Persian 
people and the king, for he also is counted with the 
whole Persian people.” There is also preserved “an 
excellent prayer” for the king in the extant Avesta 
to be recited in the dfrina’^cm ceremony, A. 1. 8fi. 
One of the Mp counterparts, the hfrin i myazd, which 
bears great resemblance with this second part of our 
text, contains a passage wishing welfare and victory to tlie 
Iranian army, PazT 103. 11 ft. 

(2) West has taken to be goi ‘ officiating priest,’ 
but no satisfactory sense can be derived thereby. Ankle- 
saria has read it as we: 2 m 5 ‘soon, quickly’, but his 
summary is quite different : “ He may soon restore to the 
faithful the sovereignty and the throne of Iran-shahr.” 
This idea I fail to see in the original.; otherwise it would 
give us a lower limit as to the date of our piece. — At the 
first sight it seems that daMb is ‘ may He give (or the 
like)’ and that some direct object is missing, the indirect 
one being pa x'abayih [i] eran-sahr. This can hardly 
be sdi— the wish would appear too strange even 
from the priestly stand-point. So I thought of its correc- 
tion into 2 or ‘strength’ which suits the context, and 
moreover the same terms as here form a pair in MpT, 
zcLvar ud abarang M 32 v 6. But I have preferred to 
translate the text as it is, the purport being that Iran may 
get the sovereignty of the world, t haft Sisoar, 

a pious wish, not to say a pious phrase. Anklesaria 
might have thought of adding ‘ us ’ after pa, 

taking the rest as a direct object; or he might have 
taken pa miydn in the next clause to mean *'in 
[our] midst’, for both of which there is little justification. 
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(3) As to his ‘throne’ for a^arang, let it be noted 
that in BIp the term means only ‘majesty, grandeur, 
etc.’ as far as I have seen. PT 133. 4, 7 h., 134. 1 and the 
parallel test, PazT 100. 22, Tirandaz 250 where it is 
used with reference to the audience or congregation. 

16 0 

(1) Before the speaker proceeds with the invocation 
of blessings on the host, he prays for God ’s acceptance 
of the celebration of the day, that is, of offerings etc. 
made on the occasion. I have preferred to take farrax 
‘ happy’ with rozgar ‘ day’ by inserting the connecting v, 
for I thought this better than to leave it with vehan 
'‘those of the light religion’. Then I have changed 

san ‘they’ into yazdan ‘God’; because the 
enolitio pronoun cannot be used in such a case ; if ‘ they 
the faithful, were meant we should have aUn or deUn ; 
but such is not the case at all : the verb is in the singular 
number, and above all, the speaker wanted to invoke 
blessings from God and not from the faithful. It may be 
supposed that there is some contradiction in the two 
clauses, and to avoid it one may change into 
in the first clause. But then the term is repeated which 
is still worse. The idea is that the day is celebrated for 
the appropriation, that is, benefit of the coreligionists, 
or to speak technically, for ham-Mr{iay, of. PazT 91. 18f., 
Riv391. 3 where the matter refers to the , departed. As 
to its thousand-fold merit, we have a parallel' az tnct 
haz&r padiraftar bad which occurs in the abbreviated 
portion, PazT 106. 23 (s. 163. 3), Eiv 396. 1 (s. 356. 4). 

(2) Por ham ‘this very’ note that * the same’ would 
not suit the context, as the master is not mentioned just 
above. A similar use m found in Ok 12 where ham dm 

' r& hi refers to the cause or reason mentioned below 
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and not above, and hence must be translated ‘for this very 
reason... ...that’, though here ‘ the same ’ would not convey 

a different notion. It might be supposed that ‘ also, even’ 
would be better, but this meaning I have nowhere met 
with in Mp, although it is very common in Np. Moreover, 
ham should in that case precede pa or follow mh'ay, but 
cannot stand between them. Lastly, we may read it am 
‘my’. This word is written and not ^ in Sns 
5. 4, 6, PHiv 47. 12 ff .; but the distinction is not observed 
in PV, and so we may overlook it here. There is however 
no justification for this in the speech, whereas the repeat- 
ed use of era myasda^an supports ha7n my. Note 

the unique use ot 77ih' ay like Mr., afea {ay&). For the 
special meanings of this term s. my Sns 8, 14 n 13. 

16 

The common blessings of health, wealth, and long 
life recur in the parallel test also, PazT 101. 19, Tirandaz 
262. The Avesta referred to can well be the formula 
ahmAi raesea from Y 68. 11, recited together with its Mp 
version on similar occasions, s, PazT 103. 16 ff., Tirandaz 
282 ff. But the quotation in § 17 is not to be traced there. 

17a 

That this is a quotation can be judged from stdy&nd 
‘ they praise’ : it is uttered not by the worshippers but 
by the worshipped. We should have liked to include 
the following also in this quotation, but the verbal form is 
kunixh ‘ may he do’ and not Jcumm ‘ we do’. Such incom- 
plete quotations giving merely the beginning, irrespective 
even of the sense, are not exceptions but the rule, and so 
I have left the text as it is. 

17b ^ 

(1) This I have separated for the reason just given. 
It contains the particulars as to what wealth may come 
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into the house of the host. The wish for horses or 
cattle in general and for sons is vers' common, not so the 
other details. 

(2) ray and afarreh as epithets of the horses are 
rather strange; if at all, they should be rayomand and 
(e^’eio-rehomand. If the connecting * is a mistake for u as 
very often, then these words are substantives, but they 
disturb the logical order of other things wished here. I 
have therefore thought of another solution based on the 
belief that rmj is a different and rare word and not the 
same as Av. rayi- ‘ pomp, riches’. That other ray is to be 
derived from Av. rayav-, rava- ‘ easy moving, swift’ used 
of chariots and gods ; ravat-aspa- and ranjataspa- ‘ hav- 
ing swift horses’ as an epithet of dawn (Bartholomae 
translates ‘who makes the horses mn swiftly’ but the other 
fina lysis of the compound is not wrong and is even better’)) 
from rang- ‘to make light, swift,’ Sk. ramhate‘h.e runs.’ 
The sound change v:y is now established through Turfan 
fragments ; also y. y, s. Av rayi- Op ragdr, and Np ray 
which was the pronunciation in Mp also, c£. ArmGr 70. 
It is true that Ptr does not use our word, but only 

tiz or frdx'’, and that a Pamir dialect has ranjk, AiW 
1628. But now we have the evidence from Paraci raw, 
rm ‘quickly’, raw chi ddl H. ‘ he went quickly to H.’ 
Morgenstieme, Indo-Iranian Front. Lan. 286, compares 
simply Np raw ‘go thou’, but this cannot be a proper 
explanation, especially when we have the corresponding 
Av. word. As a subsequent note I add that Hadank has 
given another list of dialects etc. where the same word 
occurs, OLZ 1931 col. 738 f. 

(3) Further, the term is again used as an epithet 
of the horse in one more «Mp passage : hi az dar d dar 
pa I ray w roz * mhbrty (s. ms. DH) pa 15 roz ^&y^3 
iub&n ‘ whi«^ is pebble to traverse from gate to gate 
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on a swift horse and in spring days within fifteen days 
GrBd 210.^ 11 fi. This translation mth the explanation of 
the term in question was sent by me to Prof. Christensen 
after the other one quoted in his Les Kayanides p. 84 n. 2 
but somehow it was not received, as he later on informed 
me. Here we have neither changed nor added nor omitt- 
ed anything, and yet have obtained a perfectly good sense. 

^ (4) Thus when the meaning of ray is ascertained to 
TO swift’, the solution of becomes easy. If genu- 

ine, it should be ao^arrehomand. AiW gives x''arendh- as 
adj. also, but Hertel, Beit, 22 n. 1, 76 n. 4, declares that 
wrong. In any ease, x’arrek as adj. is unknown. One 
may therefore beheve that it is not genuine. It is quite 
possible that a copyist took our ray to be the common- 
word and coupled it with its usual companion x'’arreh. If 
this supposition be wrong, we can retain the term as it is 
and take it in the sense of ‘shining’ or ‘strong’ developed 
from the original meaning ‘filled with the fire of victory’, 
s. Hertel, Aw, Herrschafts - und Siegesfeuer 75 fi., espe-^ 
daily the name Parnaspes which shows that the term 
was used with reference to horses also. This however 
does not necessarily mean that we are to take also ray in 
the usual sense of Av. rayi- . 

(o) sayhidaY able, capable’. This formation from 
Myantan, does not occur in Hp where sayista serves^ 
its purpose;^ nor is there preserved the original meaning 
from Av. xsaiy)- ‘to be able, to rule’, but ‘worthy, suitable’^ 
—well-bred, polite is not recorded by Vullers. Also in 
Mx 2. 28, 51, 3, 6, 7, able’ etc. is meant and not ‘worthy’.. 
In the present case we may adopt even ‘ruling, having 
authority’, for in Y 62. 5 (Ny 6. 11; etc.) the following 
epithets occur in a similar context; Tear so. razam vycixa- 
nam—Usmr virdy i hanjamantY ‘governing a regiofa and 
belonging to an assembly.’ 



(6) hi-ram u hu-niy&le 1 rendered with ‘good flocks 
■and good provisions’ while giving selections from this text 
elsewhere. But now I have preferred ‘merriment and 
music’. The former disturbs the logical order, and there 
are also other difficulties, especially about the second word: 
The first I took as Jm-rama-^ used for Av. liva%ica-,c.i. 
also huramayomand which shows that the former is not 
only a compound adj. but also a noun. The second word 
■occurs in the sense of ‘music, song’, but since Np nava 
means also ‘food, provisions, grains’ I preferred this as 
more suitable along with ‘flocks’. (Also Anklesaria gives 
“food and f odder”, but it cannot be said for which terms, 
since he omits some of them after ‘silver’). But the word 
cannot be read hu-nivaJc with - v - as is done by Unvala, 
King Husrav p. 64, but hu-niyay like Np xunya. It is true 
-that MpT, Sogd, and Arm Iw. point to nivdy, but niy&y 
is the proper southern form of the same word, Unvala is 

■wrong when he compares of PV 13. 46, 48 ; this 

is quite a diflerent word meaning ‘pleasing’, Av. x^andra- 
Jcara-. Por ‘ music’ etc. we have everywhere All 

this means that we have to drop ‘good provisions’ and adopt 
‘music, singing’, which in its turn suggests that Tm-rmi is 
not ‘good flocks’, but rather ‘good pleasure, merriment’. 
It is true that it as well as hu-r&m is used as adj., for in- 
stance in AVn 8. 4 etc. and Mx 2. 185 etc. respectively ; 
but the compound can mean also ‘good pleasure’ and not 
nnly ‘having (giving) good pleasure’. Note that in MpT 
xhm is ‘pleasure, joy’, though in Np ‘pleasant, joyful’ ; and 
htt-ram is not something different as may be supposed 
because of -rr- in Np xurram, which is said to be 
etymologically correct, GIrPh 1. 264, 1 b. 193 ; but no 
explanation is given, and hence -rr- may not be genuine. 

(7) The idea is often repeated in the parallel texts, 
but we may quote only two places : rdmim u hasm PazT 
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100. 25, Tirand^z 250 ; and the following from the prayer 
toown as aQr9m butjM from its beginning, or as dua i 
^bahram tiarjcwand, (recited on a similar occasion, in the 
itfrmagani gahanUir Ei?. 351 8. ft.) : mma, i vehcin Mhi 
.hamisa andar sadt ti bazm Mh; u-tan vars mar sar^ 
U’^fan may u jam andar (or : pa) dast, u4cm spar m andar 
bazu, u4dn himiyci pa g6k--jYou, who are of the light 
religion, may you be ever in merriment and at entertain- 
ment ; and [may there be] hair on your head, and wine and 
wine-cup in your hands, and basil (or; aromatic herb) on 
your arms, and musio for your ears^..PazT 162. 2 ft., Eiv. 
407., 3 ft., Tirandaz 377 f. The latter is wrong when he 
renders sparm with bazuband ‘bracelet, armlet/ and 
huniyd or xunyd with gbsvo(,ra ‘ear-ring’. It is strange 
enough that a Persian has failed to recognise the Persian’s 
fondness for ftowcrs and music which is not lost even 
to-day, and attributed unknown meanings to common 
words. We have noted from PEiv 167. 7 ft. that two 
pieces of basil were meant to be put on the ears of every 
•member after the ceremony was over ; here we see an- 
other use of it; and still another of various flowers during 
drinking-bouts described in the Sah-nama, s. Eosenberg’s 
article in this Journal No- 19 p. 32. The well known 
■passion for wine shows itself in §§ 19 f. also. 

After the particular or special blessings the general 
one follows, expressed in a climax. It is possible that 
there is one more step or grade in the words after roe: 

^ j ‘and, goodness from [all] this 

for the host.’ This translation of the handed down 
text is perfectly good. But one may feel that it disturbs 
the style or introduces a new idea rather abruptly. Note 
.also that we miss the usual pronoun (or before 
the host, which might have been omitted because of the 
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preceding I thouglit therefore to separate the 

words thus; ? and to see in the 

ideogram for ‘ hour.* ‘ The good hour for the host^ would' 
continue and complete the figure of speech. The onlf 
difficulty was that I failed to find an Iranian term for 
‘ hou/, or rather what I found was not satisfactory. The* 
ideogram can be compared with Aramaic s, Gesenius, 
Heb. u. Aram. Handworterbuch p. 992 under *Stunde.^ 
The ‘Ain is generally represented by the Wawin Pahlavi^ 
which is however missing in our word for 
As to the Iranian equivalent, we may think of Msr intO’ 
which a full day was divided. There were long, shorty, 
and shortest Msra-s, twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four of 
which made a day and night, s. my Sns Introduction § 16. 
This term is used with reference to an Av. passage ; the 
same can be said of N. p. 20, 16 ff,, and it is not met with in 
the sense of ‘hour’ in other places. Moreover, its ideogram 
is quite difierent FrP. 31. 6, cf. p. 117. zamm 
is the word used for ‘hour’ proper in the chapter on inter- 
calation, DkM 402. 6 and often. It occurs also in 
DkM 624, 15, 21: 6s t marhoman andar liar zamt^' 
zamun frdz rased and ka mard he mwed cm zamun 
drm audar tan "baved* Here it can mean simply 
‘time.’ In any case, it is not a different word, but only 
a different form of zamdn ‘time.’ This can be seen from 
MpT where the latter is used for ‘hour’ also. Por the 
change a: u s. my Sns % 43 n. 1. Thus it becomes 
doubtful whether the speaker could have used the same 
word twice. Furthermore, in Np and other Iranian 
tongues only the Arabic term is used*— -I leave therefore 
this point open. 

18a 

Here begins the third and last point, of thanksgiving, 
first on behalf of the host, we may presume, and then unto 
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‘the host himself. Here too we notice distinct groups as in 
'the first point. Thanks are rendered first to 6hrma2;d etc., 
then to the four classes of Iranian society, and thirdly to 
established I’ires which ha?e supreme importance in the 
eyes of the Mazdah-worshippers. Even today one of the 
standing toasts on festive occasions is citak iehermn pad’- 
Hhh {nth p&y taJcM) n% saloLinati 'hdbil unto (the residence of) 
the King, Eire Beheram^ besides yazdan m ytid ‘in mem- 
ory of God’; similarly while praying for help they utter 
idas ieherdm pdd-lah nt madad besides yazddn (or dciddr 
thormayd) n% madad. 

After this so to say religious and stereotyped group 
comes the worldly and actual group of those who helped 
to make the occasion a success : cooks and table boys, 
musicians and minstrels, gate keepers and others. And 
lastly the host himself is thanked. 

Note that I have purposely not added % after spdB^ 
for it is omitted in all the cases except the first two : the 
-speaker might have done it for the sake of rhetoric. 


What follows need not be especially distinguished ; it 
is said with reference to the same point, as further reasons 
for thanking the host. The text as handed down runs thus: 

STv but no sense can be 
gathered from it without far-fetched suppositions and 
conjectures, especially about the third word. On the 
other hand, we get a perfectly good style and sense by mere 
.another separation of the middle words : f 

which then shows that ^ is a common mistake for I In 
•short, the speaker praises the dinner and the company 
with these words : newa^ mtm pihan^ u sta^r man u 
pdhlom mtm fiam-rasismh. Note that is a standing 
epithet of .stir when a grand dinner or banquet is meant* 



First of all compare the parallel text PazT 104, 23 fit. 
Eiv 397, 16 ff where the context is not quite clear, and 
yet it can he said that here too the speaker praises the 
dinner party; ci sur sta^r, x^'arisn pak,u may x'as,u- 
sparTiam hu-boy, u mknihi a^&yisniiy), u Jcab x ab&y 
ham-vmisni(.y), « parastayan tarscigbJi, u rnknisn a-vin&Ji- 
gar u hu-fr&xta ‘for the dinner is grand, -food pure, 
and wine pleasant, and basil fragrant, and the mood 
[of the company] agreeable, and the master of the 
house equally attentive, and the servants obedient, and 
their (?) minds sinless and well-trained.’ And then see 
the following from an allegorical passage about what to eat 

and how to eat: sv-r siapr x^arisn, pa K } huniy&yth 

x^’arisn; stV sta^r x" urban « guft: ku pa hn i mab 

xarmnd ; — pa Tiuniyayih x urban e ; farrax'" 

imnisniUd] x^arban ‘one should eat a grand dinner, 

one should eat with musio ; to eat a grand dinner is 

called this: namely, to be content with that which is oOme 
(= got); ...... to eat with music is this: to eat with happy 

(or ‘broad’, if is to be strictly taken, as fr&x'') mind’ 
DkM 545. 1 fi. Mark also here the reference to musio as 
a requisite on the occasion. ix*ar- in x'arsand. Nyberg 
fib 2.133 reads xdr- and derives it from Av. amror ‘down, 
below’; but then the Paz would not have been x^ar-, nor 
Np x'’ar- beside xwr- ; nor does the meaning suit.) 

18e 

Lastly the speaker declares that he is sincere in his 
praises, though we miss a pronoun at the beginning or a 
verb at the end. As to stAyisraty .‘sincere’, of. its use for 
Av. drstav- meaning ‘to praise’ as well as ‘to believe in,, 
oonloss, avow’ Ai\!5’ 1694 £ "We may also say ‘praising’ 
or '‘avowing’. In any pase,' tlus epithet is explained or 
ji|h)plement6d ,with the)followm^^ ‘thinking or men^ 
lal’ etc. but&hl(afed’‘'vi^’thougIit'* etc. for the sake dh 
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clearness. Hence u lias been rendered with ' ie.’ as 
several times in my Sns, s, p. 166, Had it been an ordi- 
nai-y conjunction, it would have appeared after mmisnty 
also. Of course, mistakes about te are common, but that 
would not affect our view ; and even if this be wrong, the 
sense will remain the same. 

18f ' 

The speech is finished with the words ‘there is no 
other thing [to add]’ with which may be compared the end 
of Persian letters ‘there is no more petition’ and the like. 

19a 

The rest, which also does not fall within the pro- 
gramme of the speech enunciated in § 2, was delivered after 
the dinner was finished. The preceding must have been 
delivered before it began, for the first point would be quite 
out of place if that were not the case, and the next two 
are connected with it as § 2 declares (s. App., p. 88 f.). The 
second speech begins with M ‘but’ which has the force of 
Veil, now’. Note the pleasant tone reminding us of 
a modern after-dinner speech. — As to sh% the earlier 
pronunciation was sayr as we now know from MpPs. 

19b 

It is quite possible that he stands for pa or he 6 as a. 
preposition to smay. But as it is, we must take sm&y vehaw 
as vocative, or translate 'jon are not able’ or ‘it is not 
possible for you’ ... , which latter, I feel, would not suit 
what follows, especially § 20 a, ‘For I showing that 
•the speaker refers to himself. Perhaps we are h 3 rp 6 rori- 
tioal; and we have to leave the text and translation as it is. 
If were for and not for as we hava 

i^hown it to be in n. 54:, the decision would have been quite 
tfet latter view. 
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20a , . 

(1) I have left the text as it is, though it seems that 
‘Something is missing before the second crmrm ‘for L" It 
is however equally possible that the speaker changed Ms 
mind or corrected himself (note that he has eaten and 
drank too much as he admits) and began the sentence 
anew. By removing the second ce man, we do not im- 
prove the text, unless we give another explanation of 
which is not possible. I have taken it to be the usual word 
‘above, high' hence ‘highly, overmuch.'-^ As to fa^rraaf^- 
thafar, note that -tar and -tom are added to the adv. form^ 
and these words are used as adj. in several cases, Sni 11, 
3, AnO 4 f., and also below 20c. 

(2) is the only word that I have failed to read 
and interpret satisfactorily. So much is certain that, 
it along with the preceding Ar5 ‘flour’ means some dish 
of food; cf, the numerous compound terms with Np 
‘&rdy especially drd (w) rSyan *a kind of sweetmeat’ and 
■Ard-sir milk and flour pottage.’ For the i-eading 

cf »jw hnilk' ottered up in the ceremony, an abbreviation 
■of Av. gmsjwifmn. Today jwani is common; but in Mp 
jw^ in Np 3dm, jmi ; s. my Sns 2. 43 n, 1. But note that 
they are used- for the sacrificial milk only, and therefore 
•the formation j«My remains doubtful. 

(3) Bailey in his letter Aug. % 1933 suggested to 
take as a clerical mistake for (which mistake 
is quite easj^ and is said to be actually met with in GrBd 
,.and Zs.-*“I have noticed it in the latter 9. 15) and then as 
an ideogram of memy. But it is doubtful whether there 
is such an ideogram, as it is concluded from FrP 4, 1 ; 
idhArom dar mevayihd. This chapter contains the 
names of grain and fruit both ; hence we are probably to 
read ddna^ M ndva'^iJid ; and more so when we do not 
know a similar Sem. term. Secondly, mma^ ‘fruit’ is quite 
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acceptable in a myazd as the occasion is said to be, but then 
4r8 ‘flour^ alone does not suit the context. We must there- 
fore stick to the original idea that drb u is some 
dish or article of food. 

(4) The problem can perhaps be solved if were 
a mistake for cf . FrP % 2 which gives this as a var. 
of the other, and although it looks like an attempt 
to correct the other into nam i ^names of/ it might as 
well suggest the possibility that the two words were 
easily exchanged. In such a case, I should take as 
an ideogram of Jcunjeb PrP 4. 3 occurring in Zs 9. 2: 
ciydn Jcunjib, mazg mJiray ray, x'ab meh (or : ^ mazg) ast, 
i a^zdyenoLY t mazg ‘just as sesame, owing to its marrow- 
substance, is itself great (or: 'b marrow), which is the 
increaser of marrow.’ Q-rBd 118. 2 = BdK 65. 11 mentions 
kunjab or ktinjeb as one of the oil (rdyn) seeds. Also in 
Np kiinjid, -ud, -id is only sesame or rape-seed ; but the 
compound iirdia) kunjid means a dish (or rather cake, 
iang&l) of fresh (ripe) dates and syrup, flour and butter 
being self-evident. Some such cake or sweetmeat is quite 
" suitable, this type of articles are commonly prepared for 
ceremonial purposes as well as on festive occasions like 
the present one. 

20b 

In these parting wishes and advice to the company 
the one about seeing God in dream is worth noting. We 
have separated >5001 into \ for we require u ‘and’, 
and veTian ‘those of the light religion* is not so good. Also 
AnMesaria gives ‘God’ and not the other. 

20 0 

The changes we have made here are explained in the 
notes and they do not require further comments. As to 
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thevar. there are two possibilities : U...6h ‘whom’ 

like Np Jfci-ti or M ‘whom’ and o pa a double prepo- 
sition; but the former is unknown, whereas the latter is 
common, -wWoh I have therefore preferred. I do not think 
oe = his is meant here. 

21 

These stereotyped sentences are commonly added after 
ths invocation of blessings* 

The end formula of welfare etc. is also noteworthy 
inasmuch as we see that it is meant for all the faithful, 
and not for the copyist (or the author if he added it) 
alone, as we used to believe in the absence of the last 

words. 



APPENDIX 


Here I want to add some further details and discussions 
on a number of points that have occurred to me later on. 

To p. 23 f., PV 8. 22 com. 

Note that Khurshedji Pavri, J. Iran. Asso. 11, 344 ff., 
declares the gl. about the omission of x^arata narb as a 
mistake. He translates pa-c drbn by ‘ even for the drbn 
[cake]’, and argues that if those words, conveying the 
request to taste, are not recited, the tasting of the drva 
becomes unlawful. But if we adopt our translation ‘ in 
the drbn [ceremony]’, there arises no such incongruity. On 
the contrary, the gl. becomes then necessary; for, according 
to his own statement (p. 347), the § with x^arata narb 
is recited in one drbn ceremony at least, namely in that of 
the ndwar ; and the gl. warns us against its use on the other 
occasion in question. Or can it be said that, since that § is 
not recited in other drbn ceremonies, there is no necessity 
of emphasising that fact ? In that case we should translate 
pa-Q drbn by ‘even for the drbn [cake]’, namely in the 
yazisn ceremony. But then what is to be done with that 
drbn ? As we said above, there is room for clear light on 
the passage ; but I believe I am not totally wrong. 

To what I have already adduced in this coundhtios- 
above (p. 24) I can add one more detail observed in Persia. 
According to the late Dastur Khudayar Shahryar the 
ham&^zbr (i.e., the ritual formula and not the prayer, as it 
should be made clear), recited by the deh-mbhad while 
pr^enting the fire to the congregatidn in the gbh-anhdr and 
outer cerenibnies, is substituted by 1iaem»r0i^ bmiazamm 
etc. in the caMram the fourth day C0teiiu^y'>aft^ denthv- 
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see Zaratosti 1. 180. Unfortunately, the author 
mentioned this point in his English essay on the same 
subject, see MadMemVol 313; otherwise I could have 
referred to it above in the proper place. Moreover, all 
this shows that a detailed account of the Zoroastrian 
ceremonies and customs as observed in Persia is a gieat 
desideratumjbutnobody seems to have made it one of his 
objects in visiting that ancient country. 

To pp. 50 and 61. 

As to ‘light, shining’ as the meaning of vB, I find a 
further evidence in al-Birnni, Chronology, Saehan’s tr., p. 
53 ; Aniran is called by some Bih-r6z. Now antr^n is from 
anayra- raomh- ‘infinite light’; and if the same day is called 
.Uh (mk), the latter too must have had a similar sense m 
those days. 

, To p. 63 (§ 9). 

The other places where the royal epithet or form of 
address, marm pdhlom, is used are King Husrav and 
Ms Page 66, 69, 103, 108, llO-in IS the king is addressed 
.even thus; Tca-td.n pa yazdcin pahlomth saUh (or does the 
phrase really refer to God?) Then in Braun, Ausgewahlte 
Akten Pers. M&rtyrer, 33 f., 66 1, 212. In KnS 12. 13, it is 
applied to Sahpuhr who then was only the crown-prince; 
-we can hardly connect it with the preceding epithet 
,arhastr&n ‘of A.’; note that in this work the king himself 
is never addressed like that, but simply cinosciy ftncfiS. This 
iiowcvcr docs not mean that the epithet was not iu vogue 
in the days of the first Sasanid, On the contrary, the 
Parthian form paTilom might even suggest that it existed 
long before him. For the other epithets used by the Sasa- 
nian kings for themselves s. Christensen EmpSas 88» 
iwrhere the .present one is not mentioned. 
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To p. 65 (§ 12). 

The name eran-gumasp in SB. 56 is perhaps wrong; 
in that ease it stands for vaJir&n-gusnasp, as I show in my' 
forthcoming study on the text. 

To p. 65 f. (§ 13). 

After the above note was written, I came upon the 
Mp title in Syriae. Originally it was read" 

iahr-dmoer by Hoffmann, Ausziige aus Syr. Akten Pers. 
Martyrer 65, who took it to be a ‘state secretary’ 
(Eeichssekretar). But judging from the context, that the 
bearer of the title was made the commissioner for putting 
to death a certain heretic, one would expect here a judge 
and not a secretary or writer. And Noldeke, Gott. Gel. 
Auz. 1880, p. 878, actually preferred to see in the original 
term ddwer ‘judge’ which is quite justified. He however 
wrongly attributed the meaning of ‘district’, and not ‘state’ 
or ‘empire’, to sahr in the title. It is true that also 
Christensen, EmpSas 40, prefers to take sahr in the sense 
of province or even canton. But note that he does not 
seem to know the correction of Noldeke about ddwer, he 
simply follows Hoffmann in reading dahir {dawer)-, and 
since the chief secretary of state was known as h'dn-di^er- 
pa8 or di^erdn mahist, Christensen is so to say forced to 
take sdhr-di^ar as a provincial secretary by reading 
ddwer there will be no such necessity. However this may 
be, the original meaning of sahr is ‘kingdom, empire’, and 
we can show that such is the case in the title in question. 

Firstly, the context in other places indicates that 
sahr-ddwer was a higher authority; the title is used along 
with some others that are applied to the first persons of the 
state, namely with the rad and with the ainhed (‘chief of 
records’, not mentioned by Christensen but cf. aymncitnagh, 
EmpSas 21, 96) and the mopetdn mopU, s, Braun, 
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Ti/T- 1 Q7 ■ ' 213.' the ' : 

AtisgBWahlte Akten Pets, a aristocrats or 

!c thPv are farther designated as the aristocrats or 

. rfihe Ma‘ iMS. (to to «co«d eas» Ur dag aad 

great men of the madians. v. tu«,r Up tit-lps'?^ Note 

rir^n^ nrp taken to be names; can they be titles .) 

z B«dn .ad, 

IS further aseertiun ^ distinctive 

• tr^tto cV S "Z to highest officers of 

:rs." — With .dn are 

with not so, 'hv fi later 

s,n.e.porervroeo^.natos™^^^^^^^ 

•authority: it is ' or finance)*, s. 

‘state’s secretary for ^ title-note the Pahlavik 

'i-D,?v 10*1 That in such an old title now ^ 

■ form'for its antiduits-snftr «» “'J * ftHull 

■ s *if-evident. I'nrther, it is Cluite possiWe that the full 

dtotto sign of state's sectaries or ministers was 
■erim-iOtr, and that when Irhn or safe- alone is used, we 
are to see therein to abbreviated form. Of course the 
'full form is not ,et met with, but it may come to light one 
L day. lOn the different grades of titles e. now Herrfeld 

' 'Arch. Mitt, aus Iran 7. 20.] 

Under these circumstances the use of »iW in mss. 
is not a mistake; the mistake, if at all, lies in the use of the 
foil, i and in that of the pi. snf. -tin in dahawaran. ike 
addition or omission of Us a very common clerical mistake; 
but not so -d,n. I have therefore retained all the words, 
and inserted simply dchhaioar after sahr to suit the 
known .title as well as the wording of the text, the whole 
meaning ‘ the empire judge of judges’ literally. I do not 
think we can take lahr as the ‘lord or chief’ in this 
connection, nor explain the title mm of the justices of 
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peace, Christensen EmpSas 31. 

As to the above-mentioned xsa%r‘ahm{ci^ dip^r, it is 
not quite correct to identify it with sa%r Tiam&r dafira in 
the list of the Sasanian Registers Qcitdhat) given by al- 
X''arazmi, Mafatih al-‘Ulum. Herzfeld, Paik. 195, seems to 
do so when he explains the term by “ the minister of the 
revenue of the Empire”. But he perhaps simply means 
that there were corresponding ministers or writers, diper. 
However this may be, the context in the inscription (p. 103) 
points to a personage and not to an institute; and the 
mention of xsa%rap\_ti]v aTim[d]r-lidr in the same place 
points to the fact that that personage was an imperial 
officer, whereas these must have been his assistant account- 
keepers, — very probably his provincial subordinates, for 
xsa^rapWp in this case means satrap, the provincial gov- 
ernor, whence also sahr in the other stands for h'dn sdkr,—^ 
at any rate, for the whole empire and not for a province. 

That such is the ease can further be seen from the 
'Armenian titles Sahrayeanpet and Pars[ay]eanpet, ArmGr 
S9. The latter, with the name of the province Pars, is 
oertainly a provincial title or office. Thus provincial titles 
or offices included the name of the particular province, 
which is quite natural and even necessary ; therefore, those 
with saTir cannot be provincial but must be imperial ones. 

[Above we have referred to the omission of ctyen^ab by 
Christensen, but it seems from various contexts that very 
probably it was not the designation of an office or a minister 
hut simply an honorary title.] 

To p. 67 (§ 14b). 

I should have added that the chief of the king's body- 
guards is called pustz'^^&n-sdl&r (Parthian sardhr) in KnS 
10. 7— he holds the third place just after h'dn-spb.'ha^ah 
in a list of five dignitaries of the royal court— and that 
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was a usual term for a bodyguard, s. ArmGr 
255. Thus it might seem that Tiazctra^ab had some other 
office in charge under the Sasanids, but the account in 
Braun, Ausgewahlte Akten Pers. Martyrer 111 ff. would 
show that such was not the ease. The purport of th& 
account is this: the king is somewhere away from the 
capital; he there orders the mopH and the ‘‘haz^raft ’ to go 
and tell a certain Christian colony to give up their religion, 
for doing which they are to be rewarded < otherwise put 
to sword. The two go with a troop of a hundred cavalry- 
men and two hundred foot-soldiers for fulfilling this order. 
"We can well believe that the mopct is to use his tongue, 
which he is expressly said to have done,— the other his. 
sword, his military or police power, although he is not 
mentioned as giving the command to the soldiers- Even if 
the mopU did it, yet the ‘ haz&raft ’ might have been the 
virtual commander of the troop, which in its turn could 
well have been the body-guards for the king on tour rather 
than a local army or police force. It can be suggested 
that Jiaz&ra^ab w§s more of a title, the proper designation 
being pukiy^&n-s&Ur, for the chief of the king’s body- 
guards. In any case, I have not thought it desirable to 
change into .Ftjsej.j over however tempting it 

may be,— even in the absence of the new evidence. 

To p. 79 (§ 19). 

f 

The argument, that the first point in the speech, namely, 
the Tiamay-zohr portion,— and consequently the remaining 
two also— must have been pronounced before the dinner 
began, is quite natural and also in consonance with the 
present-day usage about the tasting of sacrificial food in the 
gckh-anMr and other ceremonies. But the passages quoted 
above on p. 16 show that the meal was taken before the myazd' 
and the dfrinofi&n were performed ; and if these refer to the 
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teclmical ritual functions, we can safely assume that also 
in the present ease the whole speech was delivered at the 
end of the dinner. This view may be preferable as to the 
other points, but not as to the first one which cannot then be 
said to represent the offer ceremony (see pp. 19, 52). How- 
ever, it is not without interest to learn that also among the 
Pamir Tajiks blessings are invoked after and not before 
the meal on festive occasions which may be compai’ed with 
our gith-aribar or season festivals, see Lentz, Auf dem 
Daeh der Welt 207, 209, 218. We may also refer to the 
modern practice of reciting the tan-durusii prayer for the 
entertainer after the dinner. Modi Cerem., 372. All this 
is of course not decisive for the doubtful point, which 
would not have arisen at all, had there been, say, a verb 
or ast in § ISd, 


INDEX OP DISCUSSED PASSACxBS 

rOnly those passages that are either more or less 
commented upon or differently translated by me are 
mentioned here. The other numerous passages searched 
and cited or even quoted for a particular word or matter 
are simply passed over. The index of words and that of 
subject-matter will guide the reader to them.] 
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INDEX OP DISCUSSED WORDS. 

[Besides the words actually discussed in the com- 
mentary or elsewhere, I liave also included here some rare 
and interesting vocables on the one hand and technical 
terms on the other. The latter could have been better 
inserted in the index of subject-matter, but there I have 
referred to them under their meanings or under some 
general head. Meanings are sometimes added for the sake 
of convenience. The present occasion is also used forgiving 
a couple of new views and further details.] 

aiiMxtan, to prepare, 46 


a^arang, splendour, 69 f. 
a^&yisniY, desirable (as 
often in Mx) , or accom- 
plished (as in KnS 1. 
24 f., 2. 1 from the 
literal meaning ‘ as it 
should be’; cf. French 
comme il faut. I do not 
see that in the former 
ease the word means 
“genau the first gentle- 
man ”, as Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt. Iran 7. 18, 
says, although we are 
prepared to adopt his 
rendering ‘ noble’ in our 
§ 10 as well as in KnS); 
but ‘ agreeable ’ (of 
mood, mind) 78. 
afrasdivand, indestructible, 
13 (DkM 522-20). 
amesdspand, 53 f- 
mdarza^ab, chief coun- 
cillor, leader, 66. 


(18e). 

arz&nzy = veh-dan, ah, 68 
(15a). 

asar rosnlTi, 56. 
aso = dhraiJ, 42 (7). 
ah^ar, overmuch, 48 (20a) ; 
above-mentioned (or : 
high =: great, much?), 
46 (18e). 

&frin, a group of benedic- 
tory prayers in Mp (Paz.) 
like the foil, ones, 11, 17, 
21,24. 

dfrin i myazd, 11, 69. 
d,frtn % rapi%mn, 22. 
ickfrin % s«r, 11.) 
iifrtna’^&n, a benedictory 
ceremony, 16 f., 22, 69. 
dfrinaycin * sros, 23 f. 

ujiva^, 80 (2). 

&rb u Tcunjeb, 81(4). 

minister pf cultu- 
ral records or affairs, 87. 
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Ur, fruit (in fig. sense), 13 ’ 
(DkM 522. 18 ff.). , 

6 («u) (lb, used for 52 

( 2 ). 

= well, now ! 79 (19) . 

, shining, 56 (4). 
irasdd>y, „ » 

hrdzyli'i, „ » 

cand, as.. ....as possible, 60(2). 

dahisnb,n=mb2Q<its, 64 (11). 
ddhm, gift(Av. dnsuMr}, 15 
(I>kM516.20). 
damastSin, . S form of 
zamast&n, 61, - 

dara^ctn, gate-keeper, 46 

( 18 b). 

(fire-) temple, 43 
, judge, 65 f. (13). 

■ „-■■■ ■■■■ n ■ / ' 

57. 

ddmtin, people, 64 (3). 
ddkan, preservation (of 
13 (DkM 522. 

aPaS, chief of the 
secretaries, 85. 
iipSra?i n >• 

drm, a kind of ceremony, 
14,1-?, 83, 

ftl 

filial 


ev-JcarU-i, jointly 24. 

frtti'ohr — fr(was, divine 
(and protective) light 
attached to beings, 62. 

giiTi, hymn, prayer 62 (8). 
gah-anhar, a kind of cere- 
mony and feast, 15, 19, 89. 
gfdMraiy, a class of Zoroas- 
trian priests— concerned 
with the Av. books {ncislc) 
of the same name, 15 
(DkM 516. IS). 

'gduUah\ sacrificial animal 
food, 14, 16. 

gk& (or: giMt), world, 56. 
getdh, incorrect for the 
proe., 56. 
geti'^, 56. 

getih (or: giMh), 56 f. 
gokds * vewar, a ‘priest’ of 
the lowest grade, lower 
than a judicial one, 66 
(ZsA 23. 5). 

go's andar dtCsian, to hear 
attentively, 51 (2). 
goijoh for Av. gaoyaoti; 
pasture, 61. 

guft, say, speech, statement, 
48 (I9e). 


ham, this very, 70. 
hctmdT^ohr ,11,^ 1*24, 5?,, (s- 

also dfriji), 
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hamb,Y 2 o}ir haoeh, name of 
a ritual, 23 (PV 8. 22 eoai.). 
liarnhy zor, all [.owe f"l. 24, 
ham-r asisnih, mQQimg, com- 
pany, assembly, 46 (ISd). 
ham-vinisniy, equally atten- 
tive, 78. 
harhurz, 28,. 
has^ra^ah, 67, 88. 
horn dr on, 14. 

Mm sur, 14. 

Jiuniyayiih), music, singing, 

' 74, 75, 78. 

Tiuniydygar, musician, song- 
ster, 46 (18b). 

Tiuram, joy, merriment, 74. 
*liutm^a^ah, 67. 

i, unto {spds i, thanks untd, 
— similary in Guj. etc.), 
46 (18a), 77. 

-ill, as pi. suf., 58, 64 (11). 
-ihcL-tar, as adj. sul, 80 (1) 
‘'iJiorioTn, ,, ,, ,, „ 

*jasn a kind of ceremony 
and feast, 18, 22. 
jivayi^), milk, 80 (2). 
jovoLn, brave (cf. Np javcin- 
mard), 46 (17b). 

Tcunj^h, 81 (4). 

mOy^kP, 66 . 
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marhhn pahlom, 63, 84. 
mahiyan i apdb^/i i az yaz- 
dan, one of the titles 
given to our text, 10. 
mahtyan, month’s day (of 
death), 12. 

menisn, mind, mood, 78. 
meray, master, Mr., 71 
(16c).- 

The old terms for the 
master and mistress of 
the house have remained 
in Np Jead-xuda and Jead- 
ianti. Then hanti alone 
is also used for ‘mistress, 
lady’; but not sc xudii, 
and quite naturally, since 
the term is restricted to 
God. In Mp, however, 
where it is used for persons, 
in social and civil sense (s. 
Bartholomae, MirM 3.30 ff.), 
it might have had the com- 
mon meaning of ‘mister’, 
whereby we are to remem- 
ber that everybody was not 
a mister or an esquire as in 
English today. In the pre- 
sent ease meray is used in 
the same sense and, although 
it has quite other shades of 
meanings elsewhere (s. 3ns 
8. 14 n. 13), so it might have 
been often. We can judge 
this froih Np mira and mir, 
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which too belongs to our 
term and not to Arabic 
amtr, and which is exten- 
sively used in various 
compounds; cf.also mtr-sct, 
which is given beside dM 
and by Wollaston for 
‘mister’. 

There is another word, 
x^CLja, which can claim to 
have the same sense ; but it 
is not traced in an earlier 
language. It may be noted, 
however, that in Baluci the 
corresponding vd>sa is used 
for master, with or without 
Uf ‘house’, but for ‘inis- 
tress’ only with, 16 ^-Mmx; 
whereas in Pastu the other, 
'rmToMi is eoHitnon, 

The regularity and 
popularity of betm can be 
observed in the present-day 
mode of addressing an 
audience by the Parsis in 
India : Mmu-o am grJiasth-o 
‘ladies and gentlemen’. 
Here for ‘ladies’, they se- 
lected the familiar Persian 
word, but for ‘ gentlemen’ 
no such common word was 
found. Formerly they must 
have simply Esed md/Z" 
dayasn&h (as in the sermon 
FT 51) or some other 


term designating Zoro- 
astrians. The Hindu neigh- 
bours do not use hhnu-o-, 
they have coined sannari-o 
to pair with sajjan-o. 

moznayf cloud ; hole, pit, 

55 (2). 

muydn andarsa^ah, 66. 
mxjazd, a kind of ceremony 
and feast, 15-19. 
myazda^dn, host, entertai- 
ner, 40 (2), 44 (15c), 
46 (18c). 

nask, poi^egranate, 16 

(KnS 7-8). 

ndmAk^iy), especially, 50 
(3) ; express, 44 (16). 
nh'by, manliness, strength, 
54. 

ohrmazd, 53, 58. 

pa miy&n, 69 (cf. o miydn, 
AVnl. 10). 

paftray, protector, 40 (3) ; (s. 
Paik 232, Arch. Mitt. 
Iran 7. 57). 

j pax'ostaydn, servants, 78. 
parsom, supreme, majestic, 
63. pasom = pahlom, or 
parsom. 

pdnay, protector, 40 (3). 
pehbxyziiihan,to make mani- 
fests=to describe, 42 (8), 63t 



SUE saxvan: indices 


sru?>-g&Mnt designatioa 

for the priests (or all the 
faithful ? ) CQ n versant 

with the Qai^arS etc., 62. 
stopr, grand (of feast), 78. 
*stay^nibarth * sttr Afrin, 
one of the titles given to 
our text, 10. 

*stAyisnt Aron, „ „ » 

stAyisniy, sincere (avowing, 
praising), 78 (18e). 
sur, 13-15. 

*««}• Afrtn, as title of our 
text 11 (so also Herzfeld, 
Arch. Mitt. Iran 2. 20 n., 
with the meaning “Nacht- 
mahlsegen”). 

*SMr saxvan, dinner speech, 
ll,20f. 

sahr AA^awar, chief judge, 
65,85flf. 

sATi, prince, 64 (this mean- 
ing often in the 8«h- 
nama, for instance, for 
Faridun’s sons). 
sAhAn sAh, 42 (9), 63, 
sAm, evening meal, etc, 13. 
sAyenAay, able, capable, 
ruling, 73 (5). 


pesgATi, court, eminent 
place, 57 (6) ; cf. the 
meanings in Np. 
pihan, load = fuel, 60 (3). 
pus i vAspuhr, crown- 
prince, heir-apparent, 
63(10). 

pukty Par, body-guard, 87. 


ram, pleasure, joy, 74. 
ray, swift, 72. 
rasistay, most just or truth- 
ful, 61 ; (for Av. raziUa- 
Hertel gives ‘most shining’ 
and for ra[a;]sJiM- ‘protec- 
tion, protector’, IIQF 7). 
rAymihan, to perform, to 
celebrate (of rozgAr), 46 
(18c) ; of myazA often 
elsewhere, 16 f. 
rozgAr, 11 f. 


ser, satiated, 79 


saxvan, speech, sermon, 
lecture, 40 (2), 46 (19a). 
saxvan guftan, to pronounce 
or make a speech 46 (19a) . 
•sAliyAn, year’s day, anni- 
versary (of death), 12. 
s* rdsay 62 f. 
sparhm for sprahm, 16 f. 
spMapaS, 65. 

sprahm, aromatic herb, 
basil, 16 f. 


vahAri^, of spring 73 
(GrBd 210.12), 
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vasur-^ framAhtiii', prittie 
aiiaister, 42, 64 (11). 
v&r&na-^ (?), cloa<^, 55 (2). 
vaspuh^, 63- 

v&spuhTci'^cin{-tha ) , {~tciT), 

(‘f(>*»),64. 

*vd,striiidsd,n-sd,ld>r, 67. 
*vlistriy6s-^ati, 67. 
v&y t veh, 62. 

©al gnftan, to begifi <the 
iormer part of) a prayer, 
16 (AVn 3. 20). 

«al gnftan, to finish (the 
latter part of) a prayer, 
16 (AVn 3. 20). ' 

!^t, MgM, 8*0 (2)i 61 
(1), 62 (4), 84. 

©StoS =* 40 CS)» 

44 (15c), 46 f. (19a-e), 50. 
©i?^t^a»,56(2),61 (1). 
vispuhr, 63. 
vispai pat, 63. 
efr^Cv) for At. ©^o* 54. 

xunakih, 57. 

afab&y^ * itof# Sifoa©} 58, 
69. 


x^amr, dream, 48 (20b). 
x'’ana'{-gar, pleasing, 74, 
s. tr arsand. 

x'drciy-gar, „ i> 

x'arrm (57 f.), shining, 
strong (of horses), 72. 

(c arsand, 78. This as well 
as the N form x'nnsand 
is now rightly derived by 
Benveniste, JA 1933 p. 
243, from Av. x'aini- and 
*x^anra-, which latter ex* 
plains also x' andra-: Just 
like earlier forms sunra- 
and sundt^a* of Sk. 
suiidai'a-- 

x’hngar, cook, table*boy, 
46 (18b). 

past, 23. 

yak-karb — srvb-gdMn, 62. 

yazisn, 23. 

zamnii, hour, 76 (DkM 402. 
6 etc.) 

zohr, 21-23 ; s. also p. 99. 


SOME NODEWOeMV words INj THE ORIGINAL 

SCRIPT. 


ss 66 (4). 
afmsT3<»f 0* » 

74, s. asV»s»Mi‘ 


(^16) 57. 

am *1* distinguiisbed 

from f 71. 


SOT wvan: iwjipis 


m. 


80. 

80 f. 

61. 

55. 

79. 

i6-*y 76. 

■site} for 60 (3). 


Tbf folliowiag uw fyom 
the non-Zoroastrian works 
in Mp (s. also p. 90) ■ 

MpT 

aharang, 69. 
ndhven, 13. 
niv&Y, 74. 
ceunaMi, 57. 

- z&var, 69. 

MpPs 

xanaks, 57. 


SEIjBOT words fROM OTHER LANGUAGES 


Avesta : 
anayra-, 56. 
draonah-, 14. 
mano, 27. 
myazdor, 15, 

, ranjat-aspa-, 72. 
ramt-aspa-, 72. 
stib&ta-, 56, 
vara- 55. 
vayu-, 62. 
a;®a8Ata-, 56. 

a?andera-Ttara-, 74, s. Mp 
x'^arsand. 

New Persian: 

&rd u Tcunjid, 81, 

Qzhrrdz, 84. 
darim, 14. 
d&dali “ik °ui, 65. 
dddig, 66 . 

hamk-zor, 11, 17, 21.— M4, 
^2 f. — * daJ)miknx2i2, 


{ham-vhiuntly\ 78.) 
hazar-banda, 67. 
hazdr-mard, 67. 

76.) 

I8..88- . 

nudzad, 18. 

(jn&imn, 78.) < 

<■ mkz, 18. 
miyazd, 1& 
mir(a), s. Mp^m^otY* 
mizad, 18. 

roz, 12 . 

P0Z i fyisain, 1%. * 1 

rozg&r, 12 . 

^$^ista, 73. 
mrih, 57. 

74 
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; U) z6r, 23. 


yaU iv%i‘ 

Bal&ci ; 

a. Mp merar 94 

(loy-) vhla ,, 94 

Pasta ; 

mtrdh, s. Mp weray, 94. 

Paraci: 
rm, raw, 72. 

Sanskrit: 

{drunor, 14.) 

{joror, 22 ) 

mthr, 55. 


Gujarati : 
dahMo Tear-vo, l2. 

{dar&n, 14.) 
dko, 12. 

Mn dhar-vh, etc., 51. 
mej, 17, 18.--AS to the 
restriction of this word to 
‘table’, note two things: 1. 
the Parsis commonly use 
the English word, and not 
imj, probably because the 
latter means ‘fruit’ for 
them; 2. the derivatives 
mejhcLn and mejb&ni 
(feast) have retained the 
Persian meanings. 


INDEX OF SUBJECT-MATTER. 


After-dinner speech, 47 f. 

(19 f.), 79 f. 

Ahmai raesca, 71. 
allegory, 78 (DkM565.1 f.) 
Amesaspand, 53 f., 58. 
archery festival, 1. 
banquet, 14, 16, 18 f., s. 
gcihanhdr, myazd, sur. 
benedictions over the dinner, 
41 ff. (3 ff.),51f. 
blessings, 45 (16 f.), 49 (21), 
75. 

ceremonies, s. Mp. dfrinaydn, 
dron, myazd. 


ceremonies after 

231, 83 f. ■■■■.*: 


death, 


dix^rem buyat, 75. 
clergy, 15, 66 ff. 
climax, 13, 47 (17c), 76 f. 

commanders-in-chief, 65. 
crown-prince, 63 1 
death, 76 (DkM 524, 15, 21). 
dinner-speech, its date, 
occasion, plan, etc., 19-21. 
disloktion or wrong divi- 
sion of words, 75, 77. 

Druz, 76 (DkM 524. 21). • 
Du‘a i bahram varjavand, 75. 
earth’s, 59. 
end formula, 82. 
feast, a. banquet, 
fire, 59 f., 77, 






m* 





fire-theory of Hertel, 50, 
61 1, 84: - 
flowers, 16, 75. 
fruit, 17 f. 

grace, the highest t^e o 
(s. tny article Orde 
yasna 8” in the f 
coining Irani Mem. Vi 
Hajiabad inscription,^! 
heavens, 25-28, 55 f 
introduction to th( 
speech, 51. 

Jam, 15 (15h) . 
judges 65, 85. 
king of kings, 63, ( 

letter forms, 20. 

meals for a day, V. 
ministers, 64-68, 8 
mister, 71, s. Mp 
motto of_ the 
speech, 50. 

music, 74 f. 


dinner 


